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I GO A-HUNTING. 


BY JAMEs H, HOADLEY. 


Bsc TIE 
“Obrog hv yiyac Kuvyyog évavriov Kupiov, 
—GENESIS X, 9. 


” 


Two men with guns, upon the downs, 
A setter, 
A low morass, with tangled grass— 
None better. 
A quail’s shrill ery, “‘ We’re coming nigh.” 
‘Be ready !”’ 
* Let out the dog! Jump o’er the bog!”’ 
“Now! Steady!” 
A brace of birds, a flow of words 
At supper ; 
And birds will come and birds will go 
Forever. 
EEE 


THE AMERICAN EVANGELIST. 





BY GEO. C. LORIMER, D.D. 





WHENEVER a real man appears in this 
sad world of ours, be he never so rude, 
proclaim he things never so odd, the peo- 
ple will hear him; for, though unveracity 
may be in themselves, they know how to 
prize veracity in others. In these stirring 
times they have no heart for a waxwork 
individual, delusively painted, but inward- 
ly empty or full of sawdust. They will 
recognize none of the hundreds who babble 
by rote of their mission, unless they can 
furnish in their characters the evidence 
of a supernal calling. The man whom 
the multitudes will reverence must be of 
Heaven, not of earth. He must be one 
whom God has nominated, saying: ‘‘ Come 
you to me! I have something better for you 
to do than to buy, sell, and get gain. Come 
you to me! and because of your loyal, lov. 
ing soul, full of justice, valor, humanity, 
and grace, be a king under me—a king, 
indeed, without the trumpery magnificence 
of royalty—and sway the thoughts and lives 
of your fellows.” This decree the rank 
and file of the people, with more or less 
clearness, are quick to discern and are 
ready to render it that homage which its 
importance demands. 

According to my judgment, Mr. Moody, 
the evangelist, belongs to this order of God- 
appointed leaders. That he is genuine, 
through and through, can hardly admit of 
doubt. His is not an immortal nature 
bandaged up by nurses or posture-masters 
—automatized, mummy-wise. He is real 
and true to the last fiber of his mind. 
There is in him a dauntless courage—not 
pugnacious, hardly fierce; but an invincible 
heart, having sacred regard for veracity 
and integrity. Much of his success in 
moving the children of Adam is unques- 
tionably traceable to these qualities, which 
make him direct and valiant in his proced- 
ures. The absence of passive dreaming 
and circumlocution, and the habit of speak- 
ing what he means and meaning what he 
speaks, constitute essential elements of his 
popular power. 

I would not, however, be understood to 
insinuate that Mr. Moody is a man of 
greater consecration or deeper piety than 
many others less widely known and who 
have never, seen very wonderful results 
consequent on their ministry. He is evi- 
dently a devoted. servant: of God; but in 
this respect there are thousands who are 
his peers, and whose prayers are as accept- 
able in Heaven, though their preaching has 
not as large a following upon earth. In- 


, the same conditions. 





deed, as some strait-laced professors count 
piety, he is hardly up to the stand- 
ard; for it has been observed by those who 
have been near him that he gives himself 
no saintly airs, affects no holy intonation, 
but reverently commits himself to God, 
and drives straightway to accomplish 
his work in man. It is at this point 
many a minister, as honest and as 
consecrated as Mr. Moody, fails entire- 
ly. Such clergymen as I have in mind 
are so afflicted with pious mannerisms, 
are so hampered with traditional pul- 
pit proprieties, that their efforts are only 
tentative and impress their hearers as lack- 
ing in serious conviction and downright 
earnestness. They not infrequently stand 
in unwholesome awe of the high supernal 
ideas entertained by the few regarding the 
functions of the pulpit—ideas which are 
oftentimes well-nigh infernal—and are 
thereby induced to drown the true life that 
is in them in the despicablest puddles of 
conservatism. If we are indebted to the 
evangelist for nothing else, we are, at least, 
for the brave example he has set of being 
faithful to his personality, exhibiting at 
once a piety unconstrained and unartificial. 
And, as the churches have expressed their 
approval of this naturalness in him, we 
may hope that we have reached the end of 
affectation and conventionalism in the 
clergy. If this hope is well founded, we 
are entering upon an era of unparalleled 
success in the ministrations of the Word. 
Because Mr. Moody is what the schools 
would term an unlettered man, the singular 
impression has obtained in some quarters 
that there is no depth of thought in him 
and no appreciation of the importance of 
intellectual preparation for the pulpit. Cer- 
tain enthusiastic but unevenly balanced 
persons industriously whisper, through re- 
ligious societies, that the evangelist is not as 
other teachers—requires no book-learning 
and no sermon-studying for him to succeed; 
but accomplishes his work solely by open- 
ing his heart to the Holy Ghost, and by 
opening his lips, that they may speak as the 
Indweller may give them utterance, That 
these friends are correct in their opinion 
that the promised Comforter is with Mr. 
Moody I have not the least doubt. If we 
may be allowed to judge from what is 
known of his life and his success, we may 
safely conclude that the Spirit of God is 
upon him; but we have neither right nor 
reason for saying or implying that this gift 
has been conferred in any exceptional way. 
He has received it as others have and upon 
No modern prophet 
nor inspired apostle speaks in his person. 
If other men merely have their natural fac- 
ulties and acquirements invigorated and 
directed by the Holy Ghost, not superseded, 
we are not warranted in supposing that a 
different and more marvelous aid is vouch- 
safed the evangelist. He enjoys what other 
pious men enjoy—no more and no less—and 
Ihave never known him, directly or in- 
directly, to intimate the contrary. Enthu- 
siastic friends may babble in loose language 
regarding a divine afflatus extraordinary; 
but they receive no encouragement from 
their common-sense leader. He prepares 
for his pulpit, and arranges before he 
speaks the matter of his discourse. The in- 
tellect God has given him he makes the 
most of, seeks to train it as carefully as 
possible, that as an instrument it may 
be the better fitted to answer the pur- 
pose of his Saviour. Hence, his ser 
mons bear unmistakable evidences of his 





mental endowments and personal make- 
up. Although they are not always accu- 
rate as expositions, they are frequently 
pungent, striking, and powerful. They 
are rugged, and yet they display artistic 
skill in the way they are lighted and shaded 
by illustration and anecdote. In many re- 
spects he is a wonderful preacher, massing 
his thoughts in a masterly manner and 
hurling them tempestuously against the 
enemies of God, so asto carry the judg- 


‘ment and conscience by storm. But, if any 


of your readers shall conclude that such 
preaching would be impossiblefrom one 
unlearned unless he was in a mysteriously 
high sense inspired, they will find a remedy 
for their delusion in some of the exposi- 
tions of Scripture with which the evangel- 
ist favors the people. They will discover 
that several of his interpretations will not 
stand the test of criticism; and we cannot 
suppose that the Holy Ghost would ex- 
pound his own word in a bungling fashion 
or lessen its authority by confusing its 
meaning 

I am the more particular in stating 
these views because the unmeasured terms 
which are employed in lauding the evan- 
gelist carry with them a reflection in- 
jurious to the progress of Christian learn- 
ing and perilous to the preservation of 
Christian sanity. Already it is whispered 
that theological seminaries fail to produce 
such men as Moody and do not justify 
their existence by their fruits. Wild words 
are spoken regarding the necessity of a regu- 
lar and ordained ministry. Its superfluous- 
ness is vaguely hinted at and its efficiency 
seriously questioned. The ideais becom- 
ing somewhat prominent that the real and 
only means for the spread of the Gospel 
are far removed from thorough study and 
careful preparation for the pulpit. ‘‘If 
ministers and laymen,” it is said, ‘‘ would 
only surrender themselves in faith to God 
and be willing to speak as the Spirit should 
give them utterance, all other preparation 
would be unnecessary, and this wéuld 
result in most marvelous successes.” In 
my view, these mischievous insinuations 
tend toward fanaticism—to something 
like arevival of the special error of the Ilu- 
minati, whose vagaries afflicted Christen- 
dom in 1575. The evangelist is not to be 
held accountable for this silly and perni 
cious twaddle. He has never, to my knowl- 
edge, countenanced such absurdities; but 
in Boston and in other communities there 
are to be found hierarchies of spiritual ar- 
istocrats, who pretend to exceptional inti- 
macy with the Supreme Being and who are 
giving currency to all sorts of theories re- 
garding the life of faith, the perfection of 
the saints, and the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and, with them, to such notions 
as I have specified. Unless the rugged 
common sense of the churches and the en- 
lightened zeal of Christian editors kindly 
but firmly withstand and rebuke these mis- 
leading opinions, now in their infancy, they 
will obtain an unhealthy vigor, which must 
tell calamitously on the religious interests 
of America. 

Were I to give a formal reply to the much- 
mooted question concerning the special 
secret of Mr. Moody’s power, I should an- 
swer: It is to be found in his wonderful ex- 
ecutive abilities. In venturing this solu- 
tion, a great deal isimplied. The genius 
that can combine large bodies of men, men 
of various views and different tempera- 
ments, holding them well in hand and di- 





ward the realization of a definite result, is 

neither insignificant nor common. It is 

genius of the highest order, only met in 

those who are eminent as generals, states- 

men, or reformers. To be a successful or- 

ganizer one must have a many-sided intel- 

lect. It must be comprehensive and ap- 

prehensive. Able to take unwearied inter- 

est in detail, it must thoroughly understand 

the material to be employed and know 

with a nice sense of proportion how to ar- 

range it and how to provide against the 
multitude of contingencies which may 
jeopardize success. But to this must be 
added another quality—a certain irresist- 
ible force—the dynamical, to supplement 
and operate the mechanical. There must be 
inherent in such a genius an immense pro- 
pulsive power; else the system, method, 
combination will be as useless as the ma- 
chinery of an ocean-vessel destitute of 
steam. Now, these elements of greatness 
Mr. Moody possesses in an eminent degree. 
He brings together people of all denomina- 
tions, and really improvises a vast tempo- 
rary church, with its army of singers, 
ushers, visitors, and workers, whose duties 
are specifically described and their places 
definitely assigned. Around him, as a 
means of communication with the outside 
world and with the several congregations 
in a city, he collects a representive commit- 
tee; and once a week consults that barom- 
eter of religious feeling, the clergy, that he 
may direct his great undertaking wisely 
and efficiently. In these movements he 
displays an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, both sanctified and unsanctified—the 
latter kind always predominating—and an 
abundance of tact and resource which 
make him equal to any emergency. But 
his highest quality has yet to be mentioned. 
He executes, as well as organizes. There 
are in him certain primary, unmodified 
forces, by which he is able to touch the 
source of energy in his fellows, the mys- 
terious springs of love and fear and won- 
der, of enthusiasm, sentiment, poetry, all 
of which have a truly vital and infinite 
character. It is at this point the real grand- 
eur of the man appears. What he is, 
what he believes, what be feels he trans- 
mits to his associates. The sacred fire in 
him speeds from heart to heart, till all are 
illuminated by it, and from him and in 
them it shines as a sun or star upon the 
careless world, to light it from its sad, dark 
destiny. 

In all this there is intended no denial of 
the truth that without Christ the laborer is 
helpless, and that God must give the in- 
crease, if sowing seed is ever profitable. 
Mr. Moody merely affirms practically that 
the increase will be more certain and the 
quality better if the sowing and reaping 
are undertaken thoughtfully and with due 
regard to times, seasons, and methods, 
He but applies, the old maxim, ‘‘Tie your 
camel and trust in Allah,” or, as Cromwell 
is reported to have modernized it, ‘‘ Trust 
in God and keep your powder dry.” And, 
whatever sneering critics may say in depre- 
ciation of the thorough organization which 
distinguishes Moody’s work, the churches 
may well ponder thoughtfully the fact that 
it has demonstrated its utility by its effi- 
ciency. If they are wise, they will not fall 
in line with the critics; but will at once 
proceed to perfect their own organization, 
that it may be fitted to fulfill its mission in 
the world. Why should not pastors sys- 
tematize their labor, and select from their 





recting them, as an army is marshaled, to- 


people those who are fitted to teach in the 
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Sabbath-school, and those who are quali- 
fied to assist in the inquiry-room, and those 
who are adapted to serve as ushers or as 
visitors? Why should they not superin- 
tend these varied departments, inspiring 
each by personal influence? Surely, the 
time has past for clergymen to be dignified 
figureheads. If they would be success- 
ful, they must be full of practicalities. 
fashioning the material at their disposal to 
uséful ends and impelling it forward by the 
force of the spirit that is in them. No 
longer will it do for gentlemen in white 
neckcloths to do sermons by Blair, Jeremy 
Taylor, and judicious Hooker, and be 
priests to guide men heavenward by skill- 
fully-brandished handkerchief and thetorch 
of rhetoric. Mere wind-eloquence, full- 
mouthed utterances, and pious platitudes 
from the pulpit will never regenerate so- 
ciety. The Church was never designed 
to be a bag of wind; and, if she would 
illuminate dark human destinies, she must 
not esteem too highly the vocable function of 
the preacher. _ She must not believe that if 
he talk well it shall be well; but she must 
expect him to give himself to industrial- 
isms. And, on his side, he must understand 
that his golden speech is only of worth as 
it is converted by himself and his people 
into golden deeds. This is the only specie 
for the world’s redemption. All else is 
paper currency, of no appreciable value in 
the markets of time or the treasury of 
eternity. This God has proclaimed through 
all the ages, by many voices; and in these 
last days he has spoken it afresh by the 
example of his servant, the evangelist. 
Whether the pulpit will hear or continue 
deaf the future only can demonstrate; but 
if it shall fail to do what it has so loudly 
been commending in another its power for 
good will decay and its glory decline. 








DISCOVERY OF LAMB'S “POETRY 
FOR CHILDREN.” 


BY R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 








WE need not go back to periods of re- 
mote antiquity, to the annals of Greece and 
Rome, to the lost books of Euclid or the 
lost decades of Livy; we need not even go 
back to the great Elizabethan period of our 
own literature, to find instances of works 
once published, and more or less familiar to 
the generation in which they were pro- 
duced, but of which every trace has dis- 
appeared. ‘‘Time, the consumer of all 
things,” manages sometimes to do his 
devouring work very effectually within the 
limits of halfacentury. It is only fifty 
five years since Shelley was drowned, and 
yet at least two little volumes of his, in- 
dubitably published, advertised, and re- 
viewed in the year 1810, are to all appear- 
ance lost to human ken. Two works by 
Charles Lamb and his sister, published 
about the same time, have long been sup- 
posed to have shared a similar fate. 

The finexpected discovery of one of 
these, under circumstances almost as 
romantic and extraordinary as those of its 
disappearance, has led us into the above 
train of reflection. Nor could the an- 
nouncement of this discovery be more fit- 
tingly made than in the pages of the sole 
magazine still extant in whose century and 
a half of honored and famous contributors 
the name of Charles Lamb ranks not as 
one of the least. 

It may safely be affirmed that during the 
two and forty years which have elapsed 
since the death of Lamb the interest that 
encircles everything about him has been 
yearly on the increase, not on the wane, 
and has suffered no diminution from the 
departure, one after another, of most of 
those who knew him intimately in the flesh. 
And since the death of Mary Lamb the 
full revelation, till then withheld, of all the 
heroic self-sacrifice of that tender and sub- 
tle nature has given to Charles Lamb’s 
personality a charm, surrounded his memory 
with a halo, and won for him a kind of affec- 
tionate personal regard such as perhaps no 
other writer of this century has been able 
to awaken. Nor has our growing interest 
in the man in any way disturbed or dimin- 
ished our interestin the writer. In the case 


of Dr. Johnson this has notoriously been so. 
It has not been soin thecase of Lamb. On 
the contrary, from the publication of his 
** Letters” and ‘‘ Final Memorials,” by Tal- 





fourd, down to the publication of the three 
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latest and most complete editions of his 
works, in 1874-76, no pains have been 
spared, no efforts wanting on the part of 
successive editors to unearth for the delecta- 
tion of the world all the Elian waifs and 
strays that could by untiring research be 
made to yield themselves to the industrious 
digger in the mines of old and forgotten 
periodicals. 

The causes of the long and protracted 
disappearance of these little volumes can- 
not, therefore, have sprung either from 
ignorance of or indifference to their exist- 
ence. There are three distinct allusions to 
the book in the published letters of Lamb. 
Under date June 7th, 1809, he writes to 
Coleridge: 

“I shall have to send you, in a week or 
two, two volumes of juvenile poetry, done 
by Mary and me within the last six months. 
— Our little poems are but humble, 
but they have no name. You must read 
them, remembering they were task-work; 
and perhaps you will admire the number of 
subjects, all of children, picked out by an 
old bachelor and an old maid. Many 
parents would not have found so many.” 

To another correspondent, Manning, 
Lamb writes early in the following year 
(January 2d, 1810): 

‘«There comes with this two volumes of 
minor poetry—a sequel to ‘ Mrs. Leicester.’ 
The best [he playfully adds] you may sup- 
pose mine; the next best are my coadjutor’s. 
You may amuse yourself by guessing them 
out; but I must tell you that mine are but 
one-third in quantity of the whole.” 

To Bernard Barton, seventeen years 
afterward (1827), he writes from Chase 
Side, Enfield: 

‘‘On emptying my book-shelves, I found 
a ‘ Ulysses,’ which I will send 


. un- 
less the book be out of print. One likes to 
have one copy of everything one does. I 


neglected to keep one of ‘ Poetry for Chil- 
dren,’ the joint production of Mary and 
me, and it ts not to be had for love or money. 
. . .» Know you any one that has it and 
would exchange it?” 

The existence of the book has, therefore, 
long been known to the readers of Charles 
Lamb and to collectors of rare books; and 
the quest for it has grown more eager 
and hotter every year. The real causes 
of its total disappearance for so many years 
are sufficiently obvious: 1. Its dimin- 
utive size—a tiny 18mo, of 51g by 38 
inches, proportionately thin, each volume 
containing little over 100 pages, printed on 
paper of the thinnest imaginable texture. 
2. Its use mainly by children, generally-a 
more or less destructive order of beings. 
3. The fact that it was already ‘‘out of 
print” within three or four years of its first 
publication, that no new edition was ever 
issued, and that it had become a rarity even 
in the author’s life-time. 

In a list of ‘‘ New Books for Children, 
published by M. J. Godwin, at the Juvenile 
Library, No. 41 Skinner Street,” issued ap- 
parently in 1812, and generally found at the 
end of copies of Godwin’s ‘‘Essay on 
Sepulchres,” and other books published at 
that Library, the book in question is thus 
advertised: 

“** Poetry for Children.’ Entirely orig- 
inal. By the author of ‘Mrs. Leicester’s 
School.’ In two vols., 18mo, ornamented 
with two beautiful fruntispieces. Price 
1s. 6d. each, half-bound and lettered.” 

We are informed at the same time that it 
is ‘‘out of print, but the best pieces in- 
serted in Mylius’s ‘ First Book of Poetry.’” 
These so-called ‘‘best pieces” turned out 
to be twenty-two in number, and were 
printed by Mr. Carew Hazlitt, in his vol- 
ume of ‘‘Poems, Letters, and Remains of 
Mary and Charles Lamb.” Two further 
pieces were recovered by another seeker 
from Mylius’s ‘‘ Poetical Class-Book,” and 
these, together with five more pieces re- 
printed by Lamb himself in his collected 
Works in 1818, and in one of the ‘‘ Essays 
of Elia,” made a total of twenty-nine 
poems recovered out of eighty-four that 
the volumes now prove to contain. 

In collecting his works, in 1818, Lamb 
printed only three of his own contribu- 
tions to these volumes—‘‘The Three 
Friends,” ‘Queen Oriana’s Dream,” ‘‘ To 
a River in which a Child was Drowned ”— 
and one of his sister s, ‘‘ David in the Cave 
of Adullam.” His own exquisite poem of 
Hester,” rightly conjectured by an ac- 
complished critic, who reviewed the col- 
lection of 1872 in The Graphic for Febru 
ary 24th of that year, not to have been 
meant by Charles Lamb “for children,” 








and the five other pieces distinguished by 
Italics in the earlier collections of his writ- 
ings as ‘‘by the author’s sister,” are now 
proved not to have appeared in the ‘‘ Poe- 
try for Children” at all. 

In his ‘“‘ Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading,” which forms one of the 
‘‘Last Essays of Elia,” Lamb took occa- 
sion to quote ‘‘two very touching but 
homely stanzas” by ‘‘a quaint poetess of 
our day.” A correspondent of ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” signing himself ‘‘Uneda” and 
dating from ‘‘ Philadelphia,” stated, some 
ten years ago, that ‘‘ Charles Lamb’s sister 
Mary was the ‘ quaint poetess’ who wrote 
the verses called ‘The Two Boys,’ quoted 
in one of his Essays.” ‘‘They are to be 
found,” he adds, ‘‘in a volume published 
early in this century, and entitled ‘‘ Poe- 
try for Children: entirely Original. By 
the Author of ‘Mrs. Leicester’s School.’” 
This information proves to be correct even 
as regards the title of the little piece in 
question; and, as Lamb, in quoting the 
poem, does not give any title, the writer of 
that note must have seen the actual book. 

This gracious treasure-trove comes to us, 
at last, asa henceforth inalienable posses- 
sion, from a still more remote region of the 
world. From Adelaide, in South Aus- 
tralia, the Hon. W. Sandover sends us the 
long-lost book, which he has, in the most 
generous and obliging manner, placed at 
the disposal of the publishers of this mag- 
azine. Dating from Adelaide, December 
28th, 1876, he writes: 

‘* When on a visit to England, in the year 
1866, I was staying in Plymouth, where I 
attended a sale of furniture and books. 
These happened to be among others pur- 
chased by me. The names of the authors 
not appearing on the title-page is most 


likely the cause of the failure in discover- 
ing a copy of the work.” 


We have already remarked that the 
poems are eighty-four in number. It is not 
our intention to quote any of the twenty- 
nine pieces accessible elsewhere, though we 
may here observe that the majority of these, 
as published in the Mylius Reading-books, 
and notably the poems entitled ‘‘Cleanli- 
ness,” ‘‘The Boy and Snake,” the fable of 
‘“*The Magpie’s Nest,” the lines entitled 
‘‘ Time Spent in Dress,” the fable of ‘‘ The 
Boy and the Skylark,” are deplorably de- 
ficient and incorrect in text, as will be seen 
more fully when the entire book comes to 
be republished. 

The numerous misprints that occur in 
these poems as they are given in the Mylius 
Reading-books would lead us to suppose 
that, although this selection was probably 
made with the tacit consent of the authors, 
they exercised no kind of supervision over 
it and saw no proof-sheets. The frequent 
omission of lines and stanzas in the poems 
above named, made generally with very 
little taste or judgment and sometimes to 
the destruction of sense and meter, points 
to the same conclusion. On the other 
hand, the poem which in the original book 
is somewhat badly entitled ‘‘ The Ride” is 
in the Mylius selection more fully and 
fittingly rechristened ‘‘ The First Sight of 
Green Fields”; and to ‘‘The Magpie’s 
Nest,” shorn of its second title and of one 
of its stanzas, a note is added which is not 
to be found in ‘‘ Poetry for Children.” 
Whether these are interpolations of Mylius 
or afterthoughts of the original authors 
will probably remain an insoluble enigma 
to the end of time. 

We proceed to the consideration of the 
residuum of fifty-five pieces, now first 
brought to light. The ‘“‘number of sub- 
jects” on which Lamb plumes himself in 
his letter to Coleridge, above quoted, will 
be best shown by quoting the titles of these, 
which are as follows: ‘*The Reaper’s 
Child,” ‘‘The Butterfly,” ‘‘Choosing a 
Name,” ‘‘ Crumbs to the Birds,” ‘‘ Discon- 
tent and Quarreling,” ‘‘ Repentance and 
Reconciliation,” ‘‘ Neatness in Apparel,” 
‘““The New-born Infant,” ‘‘Motes in the 
Sunbeams,” ‘The First of April,” ‘‘The 
Lame Brother,” ‘‘The Text,” ‘‘The End 
of May,” ‘‘The Duty of a Brother,’ 
‘* Wasps in a Garden,” ‘“‘ What is Fancy?” 
“ Anger,” “ Blindness, ‘‘ The Mimic Harle- 
quin,” ‘“‘ The Reproof,” ‘‘The Two Bees,” 
“The Journey from School and to School,” 
“The Orange,” ‘‘The Young Letter- 
Writer,” ‘‘ Suffer little Children, and for- 
bid them not to come unto Me,” ‘‘ The Men 
and Women and the Monkeys: a Fable,y 
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“Love, Death, and Reputation: a Fable,” 
‘«The Sparrow and the Hen,” ‘ Which is 
the Favorite?” “‘ Choosing a Profession,” 
“Weeding,” ‘‘ Parental Recollections,” 
“‘The Offer,” ‘‘Nurse Gréen,” ‘‘ Good 
Temper,” ‘‘ Moderation in Diet,” ‘‘ Incor- 
rect Speaking,” ‘‘ Charity,” ‘My Birth- 
day,” ‘“‘The Confidant,” ‘‘ Thoughtless 
Cruelty,” ‘‘ Eyes,” ‘‘ Penny-pieces,” ‘‘ The 
Force of Habit,” ‘‘ Clock Striking,” ‘“‘ Why 
Not do it, sir, to-day?” ‘Home Delights,” 
“The Dessert,” “To a Young Lady on 
being too Fond of Music,” ‘The Fairy,” 
“Conquest of Prejudice,” ‘‘The Great 
Grandfather,” ‘The Spartan Boy,” “Ona 
Picture of the Finding of Moses by Pha- 
raoh’s Daughter,” ‘‘ David.” 

The task of separating the poems of 
Charles from those of Mary Lamb will not, 
perhaps, prove so difficult as it at first ap- 
pears. Although no indication whatever 
of separate authorship is given in the vol- 
umes themselves, we have our independent 
knowledge of the mind, work, and indi- 
vidual character of each. We have, more- 
over, Lamb’s distinct assurance iv his letter 
to Manning: ‘‘ Mine are 3ut one-third in 
quantity of the whole.” We have the three 
poems which he afterward republished as 
his own, and the three which he repub- 
lished or quoted as his sister’s, affording an 
absolute certainty as to the authorship of 
the six pieces in question, and supplying 
valuable criteria for the rightful attribution 
of the others, just as in the joint 
school-boy publication, now half a century 
old, of Alfred and Charles Tennyson, sim- 
ilar evidence for separating the poems of 
one brother from those of the other is 
afforded by the prize poem of ‘‘ Timbuc- 
too,” and the volume of ‘‘ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,” which Alfred Tennyson published 
in 1829 and 1830, and by the little volume 
of sonnets and miscellaneous pieces which 
Charles Tennyson published with his own 
name at Cambridge, in 1830. 

Three successive works, as I have else- 
where remarked—the ‘‘ Tales from Shakes- 
peare,” ‘“‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” and the 
‘*Poetry for Children”—to all of which 
Mary Lamb contributed the larger, if not, 
as her brother always affectionately insisted, 
the better part—entitle her to no mean rank 
in that class of literature which appeals 
more especially to younger readers. The 
two earlier prose works won their way 
at once to popularity; and the ‘‘ Poetry 
for Children,” which circumstances alone 
have hitherto prevented from becoming 
better known, ranks, even at its lowest, 
infinitely higher, both in poetical merit and 
moral and intellectual sinew and stamina, 
than the similar writings of Watts and of 
the Taylors of Ongar, which have met with 
such world-wide acceptance. The morality, 
though always apparent, is broader and 
freer—more wholesome and less obtrusive 

The tragical domestic history of the 
Lambs had compelled them to live together 
unmarried, ‘‘an old bachelor and an old 


maid,” as Lamb writes to Coleridge. But 
this isolated existence produced just 
that effect upon them that it does 


upon those who have to suffer the 
bitter disappointments ef unrealized hope, 
the pangs of despised love, the disil- 
lusion of early romance, and who are prone 
to avoid the insincerities of fashionable so- 
ciety, and toseek relief and refuge in the 
innocence of childhood and the freshness 
of early feelings, to which they return with 
a zest that the experience of life has rather 
hightened than destroyed. We proceed, 
however, to the more minute examination 
of the newly-discovered pieces. : 

One little poem of three stanzas only, en 
titled ‘‘ Parental Recollections,” we have no 
hesitation in at once assigning to Charles 
Lamb, from internal evidence: 

“* A child’s a plaything for an hour; 
Its pretty tricks we try 


For that or for a longer space; 
Then tire and lay it by. 


** But I knew one that to itself 
All seasons could control; 
That would have mocked the sense of pain 
Out of a grieved soul, 


‘* Thou straggler into loving arms, 
Young climber-up of knees, 
When I forget thy thousand ways, 
Then life and all shall cease.” 

It is not often, however, that so high a 
key-note as this is struck throughout the 
two little volumes. The vein is generally 
either humorous or quaintly didactic. One 
piece there is of great tenderness, in which 
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a mother endeavors to dispel from a child’s 
mind the horror it feels at the sight of 
death; and here we find some difficulty in 
deciding whether it be the work of Charles 
or of Mary Lamb: 
“NURSE GREEN. 
‘Your prayers you have said, and you’ve wished 
good-night; 
What cause is there yet keeps my darling awake? 


This throb in your bosom proclaims some affright 
Disturbs your composure. Can innocence quake? 


Why thus do you cling to my neck, and enfold me, 
What fear unimparted your quiet devours?” 
‘Oh! mother, there’s reason—for Susan has told me 
A dead body lies in the room next to ours.” 


I know it; and, but for forgetfulness, dear, 
I meant you the coffin this day should have seen, 
And read me the inscription and told me the year 
And day of the death of your poor old Nurse 
Green.” 


‘O not for the wealth of the world would i enter 
A chamber wherein a dead body lay hid, 
Lest somebody bolder than I am should venture 
To go near the coffin and lift up the lid.” 


* And should they do so and the coffin uncover, 
The corpse underneath it would be no ill sight; 
This frame, when its animal functions are over, 
Has nothing of horror the living to fright. 


“ To start at the dead is preposterous error, 
To shrink from a foe that can never contest ; 
Shall that whichis motionless move thee to terror, 
Or thou become restless cause they are at rest? 


“To think harm of her our g000 feelings forbid us 
By whom when a babe we were dandled and fed; 
Who living so many good offices did us, 
I ne’er can persuade me would hurt us when dead. 


«‘ But if no endeavor your terrors can smother, 
If vainly against apprehension you strive, 
Come, bury your fears in the arms of your mother; 
My darling, cling close to me, I am alive.” 


The poem entitled ‘‘Incorrect Spesk- 
ing” (and, indeed, the whole class of direct- 
ly didactic poems) I am inclined to attribute 
to Mary Lamb— 


‘Incorrectness in your speech 
Carefully avoid, my Anna’”’; 


for I cannot believe that so fastidious a 
writer as Charles Lamb would, even ina 
book for children, have made that name 
rhyme (not to ‘‘ manna,” but) to “‘ manner,” 


as I am sorry to say the writer of the poem 
does: 


“Study well the sense of each 
Sentence, lest in any manner 
It misrepresent the truth; 
Veracity’s the charm of youth.” 


Very pretty and graceful—beit the work 
of brother or sister—is the following, en- 
titled: 

“THE DESSERT. 

“ With the apples and the plums 
Little Carolina comes, 
At the time of the dessert she 
Comes and drops her last new curtsy; 
Graceful curtsy, practiced o’er 
In the nursery before. 
What shall we compare her to? 
The dessert itself will do. 
Like preserves she’s kept with care, 
Like blanched almonds she is fair, 
Soft as down on peach her hair, 
And so soft, so smooth 1s each 
Pretty cheek as that same peach, 
Yet more like in hue to cherries; 
Then her lips, the sweet strawberries, 
Caroline herself shall try them 
If they are not like when nigh them; 
Her bright eyes are black as sloes, 
But I think we’ve none of those 
Common fruit here—and her chin 
From around point does begin, 
Like the small end of a pear; 
Whiter drapery she does wear 
Than the frost on cake; and sweeter 
Than the cake itself, and neater, 
Though bedecked with emblems fine, 
Is our little Caroline.” 


The poem entitled ‘“‘ David in the Cave of 
Adullam” was, as we have seen, reprinted 
by Lamb as his sister’s. To her also doubt- 
less belong a lengthier piece, giving the 
story of David and Goliath, and another 
‘Ona Picture of the Finding of Moses by 
Pharaoh’s Daughter.” 

The following piece I should unhesitat- 
ingly attribute to Charles Lamb, from its 
similarity to a later acknowledged copy of 
verses by him on Christian names: 


“CHOOSING A NAMB, 


“IT have got a new-born sister; 
I was nigh the first that kissed her 
When the nursing woman brought her 
To Papa, his infant daughter, 
How Papa’s dear eyes did glisten! 
She will shortly be to christen: 
And Papa has made the offer 
I shall have the naming of her. 

Now I wonder what would please her, 

Charlotte, Julia, or Louisa. 
Ann and Mary, they’re too common; 
Joan’s too formal fora woman; 
Jane’s a prettier name beside; 
But we had a Jane that died. 
They would say, if ’twas Rebecca, 
That she was a little Quaker, 
Edith’s pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books ; 
Ellen’s left off long ago; 
Blanche is out of fashion now. 
None that I have named as yet 
Are so good as Margaret. 
Emily is neat and fine. 
What do you think of Caroline? 
How I’m puzzled and perplext 
What to choose or think of next 
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1am in a little fever. 

Lest the name that I shall give her 
Should disgrace her or defame her, 
I will leave Papa to name her.” 


That the following, entitled ‘‘ Clock 
Striking,” is also by Chales Lamb, a curious 
parallel rhyme in his acknowledged poem of 
“« Hester,” seems to leaves little doubt: 


«“ Dia I hear the church-clock a few minutes ago, 
I was asked, and I answered, [ hardly did know, 
But I thought that I heard it strike three. 
Said my friend then, “The blessings we always 
possess 
We know not the want of, and prize them the less 
The church-clock was no new sound to thee.” 
“ A young woman, afflicted with deafness a year, 
By that sound you scarce heard first perceived she 
could hear; 
I was near her, and saw the girl start 
With such exquisite wonder, such feelings of pride, 
A happiness almost to terror allied, 
She shewed the sound went to her heart.” 

Its quaint humor also induces us to claim 
for Charles Lamb another piece, entitled 
«‘The Sparrow and the Hen,” in which the 
former complains of having to seek its own 
food, while the latter is so carefully pro- 
vided for. The old Hen’s answer to the 
Sparrow’s argument is very characteristic: 


*\* Have you e’er learned to read?’ said the Hen to 
the Sparrow. 
*No, Madam,’ he answered, ‘I can’t say I have.’ 
‘Then that is the reason your sight is so narrow,’ 
The old Hen replied, with a look very grave. 


‘** Mrs. Glasse in a Treatise—I wish you could read— 
Our importance has shown, and has proved to us 
i us and feeds us. Of us he has need, 
Ev’n before we are born, even after we die.’” 

The most important, however, of Charles 
Lamb’s contributions to these volumes, and 
by far the longest piece in the whole col- 
lection, is his delightful story of ‘‘ The 
Three Friends,” which is already well 
known, as he reprinted and acknowledged 
it in his collected works. 

The long-lost ‘‘ Poetry for Children” is, 
then, at length, discovered, and will doubt- 
less soon be placed beyond the chance of 
future loss. But another work of Charles 
Lamb’s yet remains to be found. In the 
list of ‘‘ New Books for Children, pub- 
lished by M. J. Godwin, at the Juvenile 
Library, No. 41 Skinner Street,” already 
quoted, the following publication is adver- 
tised on p. 12: 

‘** Prince Dorus; or, Flattery put out of 
Countenance,’a poem. With nine elegant 
engravings. 2s. 6d. colored, or 1s. 6d. 
plain.” 

The late Mr. Crabb Robinson records in 
his ‘‘ Diary,” under date May 15th, 1811: 
‘« A very pleasant call on Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Read his version of ‘ Prince Dorus, 
the Long-nosed King.’” 

And he adds in a note: ‘‘ This is not in 
his collected works, and, as well as two 
volumes of ‘ Poems for Children,’ is likely 
to be lost.” We have found the ‘‘ Poetry 
for Children”; who will find ‘Prince 
Dorus’? 
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THE SEWICKLEY CASE. 





BY THE REV. JOHN D. JONES. 





To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Your editorial entitled ‘‘Sunday,” in 
your issue of June 7th, has, doubtless, re- 
ceived the wide attention its own merits 
and the importance of the subject deserved. 
It was the province of the writer, in the 
Chicago Assembly, to acquaint himself with 
the history of the above case, which gave 
rise to your editorial. Believing now, more 
firmly than ever, that there has been a series 
of the most unaccountable blunderings in 
the whole proceedings relating thereto, in 
the Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly, I 
beg leave to present the facts to your 
readers, 

To begin with, let me give the inside 
history of the case. Mr. Nevin, who by 
the dictum of the Assembly has been made 
the scapegoat for all Presbyterian Sabbath- 
breakers, is a stockholder in the Leader 
Co., of Pittsburgh, and a member (not an 
elder) of the Presbyterian church of Sewick- 
ley. This Leader, in common with most of 
our leading daily newspapers, has a Sun- 
day edition, of which, however, Mr. ‘Nevin 
is not the editor. A good brother of the 
Presbytery of Allegheny, governed, we 
trust, by a holy zeal for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, bruited abroad Mr. N.’s connec- 
tion with this wicked Sunday paper, until 
it became the property of ‘‘common fame.” 
This reached the Synod of Erie, and in its 
narrative of the state of religion for 1874 
it is intimated that ‘‘newspapers are pub- 





lished and sold on the Sabbath.” At a 


meeting of the Presbytery, in December 
following, a member stated that the crime 
referred to in the narrative was committed 
within the bounds of the Presbytery, and 
that the Sewickley church harbored the 
criminal. Thereupon another godly broth- 
er excitedly moved that the Session of said 
church be at once cited before the bar of 
Presbytery to answer for its toleration of so 
greatacrime. Dr. Hodge, with a wisdom 
and courage worthy of his origin, resisted 
such violent and unbecoming proceedings, 
and a committee of conference with the 
session was substituted therefor. After 
some correspondence, the committee, in 
April, 1875, asked for moretime. But its 
just request was answered by Presbytery in 
the following style: ‘‘In considering the 
proper course to be pursued by this Pres- 
bytery, under the instruction of Synod” 
(the Synod had given no “instruction” 
whatever, unless its intimation in the nar- 
rative touching Sunday newspapers can be 
considered such) *‘ on the case of a violation 
of the Lord’s Day by a member of one of 
our churches, the question is simply this: 
Have we, as a Presbytery, any constitu- 
tional rules in regard to the Holy Sabbath? 
The answeris plain. Vide ‘ Con. of Faith,’ 
chap. xxi, xxii, etc.” The conference com- 
mittee to which this action was referred 
reported at the next meeting and was dis- 
charged. But the zealots were not satis- 
fied. They insisted upon another com- 
mittee, and, unfortunately, carried their 
point. This committee was instructed by 
the following resolution: ‘‘That the 
Session of the Sewickley church be in- 
structed to take action to free themselves 
and the Presbyterian Church from the re- 
proach connected with the publication of 
the Sunday Leader, by a member of the 
church.” 

To this the Session replied that, owing to 
the complications of the question, they 
deemed it then unwise to press the matter, 
as it opened up the whole Sabbath question 
in all its bearings. Of course, such a re- 
ply did not suit the extremists, and they 
bluntly said so, adding that the publication 
and sale of any paper on the Lord’s Day 
is a violation of the Sabbath, and, there- 
fore, inconsistent with membership in the 
Presbyterian Church. To this the Session 
replied that the accused did not hold a 
controlling interest in the Leader Co., that 
he did not edit the Sunday issue of that 
paper, and that multitudes of Presbyterian 
members stood in similar relations to the 
fourth commandment. 


At a meeting in December, 1875, the 
Presbytery reiterated its former deliver- 
ance and pronounced the answer of the 
Session unsatisfactory. The Session met 
this rebuff by a more exhaustive reply, and, 
in order to prevent further complications 
and insure peace, asked that Mr. Nevin be 
granted a letter of dismission from the 
church. Hereupon a most un-Presbyterian 
proceeding followed. Instead of replying 
to the Session, their request for a letter of 
dismission to Mr. N. was made the occa- 
sion of an ex parte statement to the Synod. 
I wish you had the space to publish this 
curious document. A perusal of it would 
not be apt to create much respect for the 
courage or the good sense of those who in- 
spired it. Itisa compound of cowardice 
and gossip, with a dash of spitefulness 
thrown in. ‘‘From expressions on the 
floor of Presbytery that have accompanied 
the responses of the session, and from other 
sources generally that the members of Presby- 
tery cannot ignore, it is evident,” says this 
document, ‘‘that the Session regard the 
action taken in their case by Presbytery as 
having had its origin solely in private 
antipathies.” Becoming somewhat con- 
scious, therefore, of its own disqualifica- 
tion, because of deep prejudice, to deal 
with the case, the Presbytery refers it to 
the Synod. Ostensibly it asks ‘‘ counsel 
and direction” from the Synod; but practi- 
cally it requests the confirmation by Synod 
of all its dicta touching the fourth com- 
mandment, and of Mr. Nevin’s supposed 
violation of the same! 

Now the Presbytery had gone too far for 
any such reference. It had already de- 
cided that it had constitutional rules con- 
cerning the Holy Sabbath. It had even ap- 
plied these constitutional rules to the case 
in question, deciding that the publication 





and sale of Sunday newspapers were a vio- 
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lation thereof and inconsistent with mem- 
bership in the Presbyterian Church, and 
calling upon the church of Sewickley to 
put the offending brother on trial. At this 
stage of the proceedings, therefore, it was 
not such a case of ‘‘ reference” as is contem- 
plated by chap. vii, sec. 2, Book of Dis. 
The ez parte statement to the contrary, the 
situation was not ‘‘ unusual” or ‘‘ novel ”; 
nor was it ‘‘ new, difficult, or of peculiar 
delicacy”; nor was there apparently any 
danger that a decision thereon might ‘es- 
tablish principles or precedents of exten- 
sive influence.” Atleast, the Presbytery, up 
to this time, had not discovered such com- 
plications. The Session had already in- 
formed it that complications might arise 
were the case pushed to extremes accord- 
ing to its mandates. Then was the time to 
ask Synod for ‘‘counsel and direction.” 
But in the whole proceedings “‘ private an- 
tipathies” had more weight than whole- 
some zeal for sound doctrine, and idle gos- 
sip than judicial regard for the equities of 
the case. 

The Synod, instead of remitting the 
whole case back to Presbytery, without ad- 
vice, as it ought to have done, and calling 
upon it to exercise and execute its own 
judgment in the case, unwisely and ille- 
gally, as we believe, traversed the whole 
proceedings, by first affirming the dictum 
of Presbytery touching the publication and 
sale of Sunday newspapers, and then en- 
joining the session, under penalty of sus- 
pension from office, to try Mr. Nevin, whom 
it had thus prejudged! 

Of this unconstitutional action the Ses- 
sion complained and appealed to the Assem- 
“ply. The Judicial Committee, to which the 
matter was referred, refused the redress 
sought for, on the ground that no judicial 
proceedings had been had below. Believ- 
ing, however, that something ought to be 
done, it turned over the case to the Com- 
mittee of Billsand Overtures. 

Now, what was before this latter commit 
tee? Certainly not the Session of the Se- 
wickley church. They had sent no over- 
ture. But they had complaints of serious 
wrong done them in the courts below. The 
Synod had no overture. It wasnot before 
the Assembly at all, except as the Session 
of Sewickley complained of its action. 
With due deference to the eminent gentle- 
men composing the Judicial Committee, we 
believe they doubly erred—first, in refus- 
ing redress under a complaint which was in 
order, and which was such a complaint as 
is contemplated by chap. vii, sec. 4, 
sub-secs. 2, 3, of Book of Dis,; and, 
secondly, in referring the case to the Com- 
mittee of Bills and Overtures, which had 
no constitutional authority to deal with it. 
This latter committee sat as a judicial com- 
mittee, and as a committee of bills and 
overtures also. It answered an overture 
that was not before it, that did not exist, 
and pronounced a judgment which it was 
not its province to pronounce. 


That the action of the Synod complained 
of by the Sewickley church was clearly 
unconstitutional is manifest, first, in that it 
was ‘‘a decision of a question in thesi.” 
Had the Synod simply confirmed the action 
of the Presbytery, which enjoined the Ses- 
sion of Sewickley to issue the case against 
Mr. Nevin, it would have acted clearly 
within its province. But when it first re- 
solved ‘‘that the publication and sale of 
Sunday newspapers were a violation of the 
Lord’s Day, and, therefore, inconsistent 
with membership in the Presbyterian 
Church,” and then proceeded to apply the 
principles of this resolution to the case in 
point, it did what the Assembly has repeat- 
edly decided will not ordinarily be done— 
yea, what the Assembly, until it met at. 
Chicago, has always refused to do, as being 
improper—viz., ‘‘decide questions in thest 
which are liable to be brought before it in 
its judicial capacity, as it may thus virtual- 
ly prejudge cases of discipline. It appears 
better that it should ordinarily follow in 
this respect the uniform practiee of the 
civil courts to decide legal principles only 
on actual cases presented.” — Vide ‘* Moore’s 
Digest,” p. 217. What has always been the 
uniform rule of the Assembly—always ex- 
cepting that at Chicago—must, of course, 
govern every other court of the Church. 

But, secondly, the Synod not only decid- 
ed a question tn thess. It also practically 





decided a case in thesi; which, according to 











previous decisions of the Assembly, the 
constitution of the Church nowhere author- 
izes, ‘“‘especially when the object is to 
bring such decisions to bear on particular 
individuals not judicially before it”— 
which was exactly the case in the Synod 
and in the Assembly. 

The effect of the Synod’s action is to pro- 
nounce Mr. Nevin guilty of desecrating the 
Lord’s Day, and, therefore, unfit to be a 
member in the Presbyterian Church. If 
this be not a4 prejudging of a case which 
may eventually come judicially before it, 
what is it? The primary authority of the 
Session to examine into all the facts in the 
case and pronounce its judgment thereon 
has thus been practically taken away. Mr. 
N. has already been tried without a trial, 
and found guilty without evidence of guilt; 
and all the Session have now to do is sim- 
ply to record the judgment of the higher 
courts and tell Mr. N. that henceforth he is 
an outlaw in the Presbyterian Church. 

This may be the end of the Sewickley 
case; but, as you say, it has not settled the 
Sabbath question. Hitherto the General 
Assembly has limited its deliverances to 
broad generalizations of fundamental 
truths, leaving the application thereof to 
the sessions of the Church, according to 
the exigency of each case. Now it has de- 
parted from its time-honored practice. It 
has descenced from general principles to the 
particular, and has used its great power to 
reach a special violation of law, to crush an 
individual, leaving multitudes of others 
equally guilty unreached and practically 
unreachable. In the language of Judge 
Moorehead, ‘‘ it has taken an immense con- 
tract on its hands.” The question is not 
whether the resolution touching the publica- 
tion and sale of Sunday newspapers, etc., is 
right in iiself;.but whether, having gone so 
far, the Assembly ought not to have gone 
further, and resolve that the subscribing for 
or reading of papers published in whole or 
in part on the Sabbath is also a violation of 
the Lord’s Day and inconsistent with mem- 
bership in the Presbyterian Church. The 
sin of publishing and selling Sunday news- 
papers cannot certainly be said to be more 
heinous than that of buying and reading 

the same. The Assembly was not prepared 
to take this step, although consistency re- 
quired it should. The truth is that it was 
compelled to be inconsistent in this respect, 
in order to shield itself from its own con- 
demnation! Its official doings were pub- 
lished, by prearrangement, in a Chicago 
daily which has a larger issue on the Sab- 
bath than on any other day. There was 
scarcely a member of the Assembly that 
did not buy or borrow and read the reports 
of Saturday’s doings in the Sunday editions, 
Indeed, while the debate was in progress, 
many of the members held in their hands 
copies of these Sunday papers, and the very 
chairman of the Committee of Bills and 
Overtures, who reported the resolution, 
was unfortunate enough in one of his 
speeches to quote from a Sunday paper! 
One of the strongest speeches, also, in favor 
of the resolution, was made by a gentle- 
man who, as we were credibly informed, 
is a large stockholder in a Sunday-flowing 
oil-well, where the work of barreling and 
preparing the same for market is carried on 
Sabbath days and week days alike. Per- 
haps this is all a ‘‘ work of necessity”; but, 
if the eloquent stockholder in that oil-well 
were to be complained of before his Pres- 
bytery, as his Sabbath-breaking brother at 
Sewickley was, he might find the guns 
which he aimed in the Assembly against 
the latter to be as destructive at the breech 
as they were at the muzzle. 

In a prominent city of Illinois, known 
for its culture and its Sabbath observance, 
the question recently came up before the pro- 
prietors of a daily newspaper as to whether 
they should issue a Sunday edition, and 
omit the Monday one, or vice versa. Upon 
consultation with prominent clergymen and 
other friends of the Sabbath, it was thought 
a lesser violation of the Sabbath to issue a 
paper on that day, and omit the one of Mon- 
day, as the latter involved more Sabbath- 
work than the former; and so the paper 
is issued and delivered and read on Sunday, 
while the Monday issue is omitted. Under 
the decision of the Assembly, one of these 
proprietors, who is a Presbyterian, and the 
Presbyterian pastors and members who 
patronize that Sunday paper, must at once 
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cut loose from the same or stand under the 
guilt of Sabbath desecration. 

Your readers can thus see where this 
thing is going to land the Presbyterian 
Church. We believe in the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and would keep it holy; but how 
are we going to keep it holy? Is it by the 
law of Christ and of Paul, or of the Jewand 
the Puritan? What is necessary and what 
unnecessary work on the Sabbath? What 
is legitimate and what illegitimate enjoy- 
ment or profit thereon? Do I sin against 
the Sabbath when I ride in the horse-cars 
or steam-cars to my place of worship or 
buy milk for my babies on that day? Must 
I be counted unworthy of membership in 
the Presbyterian Church if I keep the fires 
burning in an iron-furnace, or barrel oil, or 
send milk to the cheese-factory, or even 
hold ‘‘ voluntary and responsible” stock in 
any of the establishments that are carried 
on more or less on the Lord’s Day? 

These and cognate questions are as di- 
rectly related to the fourth commandment 
as that of publishing and selling newspa- 
pers, and are as difficult of solution. And 
so will the courts of our Church find them, 
when they have to face them, as under the 
decision of the Assembly they are now 
bound todo. Thus, there will be endless 
squabbling and hair-splitting, to the de- 
struction of what spirituality remains in 
the Church; while, in the end, the Sabbath 
question will be as far as ever from being 
settled. The Assembly may have put an 
end to the membership of Mr. Nevin in the 
Church of Sewickley; but the end is not 
yet. 





THE RED LILY. 


BY PAUL HAYNE, 


I CALL her the Red Lily. Lo! she stands 
From all ber milder sister flowers apart ; 
A conscious grace in those fair-folded hands, 
Pressed on the guileful throbbings of her 
heart ! 


I call her the Red Lily. As all airs 
Of North or South, the Lily’s leaves that 
stir, 
Seem lost in languorous sweetness that de- 
spairs 
Of blissful life or hope, except through 
her; 


So this Red Lily of maids, this human flow- 
er, 
Yielding no love, all sweets of ilove doth 
take, ‘ 
Twining such spells of passion’s secret power 
As, woven once, what lordliest will can 
break ? 








A VEIN REOPENED. 
THE PARSON-PRINCE (CoNCLUDED). 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE Williams family, who were good 
judges of brains, did not estimate highly 
the intellectual gifts of young Eleazar, at 
his best. But for a semi-savage they 
thought he had shown great aptness and 
docility, and as a zealous convert from Ro- 
manism they had a godly pride in him and 
much comfort. For nearly half a century 
the fervent—but alas! not ‘‘effectual”— 
prayers of that righteous man, the Rev. 
Jobn Williams, of Deerfield, of his chil- 
dren and connections, went up for the con- 
version of ‘‘Mrs. Eunice.” She, as we 
have seen, was joined to her idols; but in 
Eleazar, her great-great-grandson, the Wil- 
liamses had their late revanche. In civiliz- 
Ing him and educating him for the Protest- 
ant ministry they had at last got the better 
of both paganism and papistry—the red 
man and ‘‘the scarlet woman.” So they 
were naturally disappointed at his aban- 
donment of Congregationalism and going 
back on the New England Primer. And 
when, later, certain rumorsof unreliability 
in business transactions reached them— 
when they heard of him as banging about 
Washington, urging doubtful Indian 
claims—it was likélosing Eunice overagain. 
But they were more than grieved, they 
were indignant, when they heard of his 
preposterous claims to be a Bourbon, and 
nota Williams. They felt that he should 
have held it better to be even a wild off- 
shoot from their good, old, sound, and 
honest stock than a branch of that decayed 
and blasted tree of French royalty; and 
that, had such a revelation been made to 
him as he claimed, he should have hushed 





it up among his friends. In fact, they lost 





all faith in him as a minister and a man— 
believed neither in his divinity nor his dau- 
phinity. To a relative of mine, a Williams, 
who was condemning him for his ingrati- 
tude and unreasonable ambition, I once 
said: ‘‘It seems, from your report, he is of 
little account, intellectually and morally. 
Let the Bourbons have him. One secélérat 
the more would not harm the Capets, but 
might bring discredit on the Williams 
connection.” 
They admitted, however, that this apos- 

tate member of their family resembled 
neither the Williamses nor the Mohawks— 
‘‘favored” neither his reputed mother, 
Mary Ann Kouwatewent, nor his sod disant 
father, Thomas Tehorakwaneken—an ec- 
centric gentleman, much given to playing 
Enoch Arden, by going off on hunting ex- 
peditions and staying away several years at 
atime. They claimed, however, that the 
young man had some aboriginal habits—in- 
stancing the stealthy step of the Indian 
and occasional fits of moodiness; which 
proved little, after what was known of the 
unconquerable barbarisms of Mrs. Eunice. 

Yet the Rev. Eleazar seems to have been 

olways rather aqueer compound. Though 
he appeared to possess certain tastes inclin- 
ing to refinement and luxury, his habits of 
living, when with his people, were extremely 
simple and primitive, almost savage. He 
seemed equally at home in an elegant man- 

sion anda wigwam. A friend of ours, who 
knew him at his home near Green Bay, 

says that the distinguished missionary, who 
always showed himself so carefully dressed 

and was remarked for his priestly propri- 

ety and princely port when officiating in 

such churches as Dr. Vinton’s, in New 

York, and Dr. Butler’s, in Washington, 

worked hard on his own land, presenting a 

very rough and shabby appearance. He 

was, said this friend, exceedingly odd; and 

umong his unconventionalities was a habit 

he had, as he grew old and stout, of dis- 

burdening himself of much of his ordinary 

attire, when working on his farm in hot 
weather. In the privacy of his own corn- 
field he would divest himself not only of 

that ‘‘divinity which doth hedge a king,” 
but of article after article of costume, till he 

stood and toiled in his last linen integument 

and his broad-brimmed straw hat. Louis 

XVI donned the tri-color, Philippe d’Or- 

leans dubbed himself Zyalité, but here was 

a Bourbon sans culotte. 

In justice to Mr. Williams, I must say 
that the ‘‘army people” stationed at Green 
Bay seemed to like him much, finding him 
singularly courteous and polite and kind- 
hearted. And some of them I know fully 
believed in his romantic story. 

Mr. Williams, like Mr. Hanson, made 
much of the instant recognition of the like- 
ness of Simon, the brutal jailer of the Tem- 
ple, a picture in the possession of Professor 
Day. It seems that the sight of that horri- 
ble face threw him into a sort of a fit. 
Unluckily, Dr. Vinton describes a sudden 
recognition of this same face as having 
taken place at his house, with the same dis- 
tressing result. Yet, after all, this was 
good Hansonian proof, for Marie An- 
toinette was subject to catalepsy. The 
story of Mr. Williams having become 
much excited over a brilliantly illuminated 
missal, such as monarchs and princes of 
the Church are wont to use, and passionate- 
ly desiring to possess it, is not bad circum- 
stantial evidence. The love of luxury and 
splendor was a little Hapsburgian weak- 
ness; while to covet a neighbor’s goods, be 
it a costly missal, be it a costlier mistress, 
was an immemorial Bourbon propensity. 

My mother was not much influenced by 
the special pleading of Mr. Hanson, whose 
credulity often betrayed him into absurd- 
ities and puerilities; but, next to her early 
personal impressions that Lazar Williams 
was not what he passed for, was not even 
in part a St. Regis Indian, she gave great 
weight to the affidavits of the old Oneida 
chief, Skenondough, and of Mrs. Margaret 
Brown, of New Orleans. Of the first she 
had heard a good account, from friends 
who knew him in Syracuse. He was 
a good Indian, as Indians go, though 
perhaps somewhat vitiated by a dash of 
Irish blood and a French education. He 
stated that he was present when two 
Frenchmen, one a priest, placed a French 
boy, sickly and stupid, under the care of 
Thomas Williams, or Tehorakwaneken, and 
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that this ‘‘fow boy” was Eleazar Williams. 
This he swore to solemnly, in the one hun- 
dred and first year of his age; he claiming 
to be brave enough still to swing a hatchet, 
but not to tell a lie. Providentially for Mr. 
Hanson, O’Brien Skenondough was also on 
hand when Eleazar, still an idiot-boy, fell 
from a high point into Lake George and cut 
his head against a stone—a flinty rock, 
which seems to have struck the fire of in- 
telligence into his brain, for he incontinent- 
ly became a bright lad, though lacking all 
memory of his previous life. By the way, 
would not that spot near old Fort William 
Henry be a good point for a state idiot 
asylum? <A plunge from the Dauphin’s 
Rock might work miracles of cerebral re- 
generation, though, if all the boys should 
come up Claimants, it would be a little 
awkward—embarrassing to European gov- 
ernments and American returning boards. 

Mrs. Margaret Brown, as Madame Deboit, 
was in the service of the exiled Bourbons in 
England. Her husband was the secretary 
of Count d’Artois. And she says he said that 
the Dauphin was not dead, and that she 
questioned the Duchess @’Angouléme on 
that little family matter, and was gracious- 
ly informed that the lad was alive and safe 
in America. She says, furthermore, that 
the wife of the secretary of the Count 
de Coigny, attached to the Count de Pro- 
vence—afterward Louis XVIII—told her 
that a man named Bellanger had carried 
the boy to America, where he became an 
Indian missionary, under the name of Wil- 
liams, etc. Now, thissounds wonderfully 
like tea-table gossip; but good people testi- 
fied to the good character of the witness, 
that she was ‘‘ poor, but religious,” and she 
swore to her statement on her death-bed, 
dying of a cancer and in the full faith of 
the Christian religion. It is almost as hard 
to doubt as to believe her strange story. 

According to Mr. Hanson and Dr, Vin- 
ton, Mr. Williams was regularly tattoed 
with marks of identity with the poor little 
prisoner of the Temple—scars on the fore- 
head, on the arm and shoulder, on the 
wrists and knees—conclusive proof, coin- 
cidence, or actual cautery, as one may take 
it. Of his singular resemblance to Louis 
XVI and his brothers there can be no 
question. So striking was it that it must 
have been often remaked before any claim 
of relationship was asserted. It is possible, 
of course, that it gave rise to the claim that 
the look was father to the Bourbon. On 
this point of likeness Dr. Vinton, I believe, 
gives from hearsay the opinion of Stephen 
Grellet, once an officer in the French army, 
but later an emigré, and a member of the 
Society of Friends in Burlington, New 
Jersey. I happened to have better author- 
ity, in a letter from the daughter of that 
venerable French gentleman, from which 
I will quote a passage or two: 

“T remember distinctly that, when Eleazar 
Williams was on a visit to this part of the 
country, a likeness of him in a magazine was 
shown to my dear father, without his having 
any idea for whom it was intended ; and that, 
when he was asked who it was, he said, at once, 
‘Louis XVI,’ showing that there must have 
been a strong likeness between them. Eleazar 
Williams paid us two visits, when there was a 
great deal of interesting conversation. He 
related to my father many circumstances of his 
life, especially the visit of the Prince de Join- 
ville to him. My father recollected well being 
at chapel in Versailles with the Dauphin and his 
sister, when they were all children, and the 
countenances of the royal family were very 
familiar to him, there having been a collection 
of their portraits and busts in his father’s 
house; but, of course, after so many years, 
he could not say positively that Eleazar Wil- 
liams was the Dauphin. He could only recog- 
nize the strong likeness. i 

‘Respectfully, 

The artist Fagnani, who was a judge of 
Bourbons, he having painted half a score 
of them, was more positive, having no 
doubt whatever but that the poor little 
imbecile boy, ‘“‘Capet’s son,” sat to him in 
the portly person of the Indian missionary. 
The marvelously melodramatic story of the 
revelations of the Prince de Joinville to 
Eleazar Williams would be almost beyond 
human credulity, but for a certain amount 
of circumstantial and even positive evi- 
dence. The late Mr. E. B. Ward, of De- 
troit, knew Mr. Williams, whom he re- 
spected and never believed to be an In- 
dian. He remembered the visit of the 
Prince to Green Bay, and said that his in- 
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terest in Mr. Williams, his interviews and 
intimacy with him, were then considered 
something strange and unaccountable. In 
a letter, written some ten’ years since, in 
reply to one of mine, he said: 


“* My recollection of the affairs of which you 
speak is about as follows: In the year 1841 
the Prince de Joinville and suite came to De- 
troit, on their way to Green Bay. The Prince 
and party, having little knowledge of the 
geography of the country, took two or three 
large birch canoes and proceeded up the lake. 
After the first day’s passage, they found the 
distance too great for their frail vessels, and re- 
turned to Detroit. There they took a steamer, 
sailed by Capt. Shook, and started for Green 
Bay. The steamer ran aground on the St. 
Clair flats, where [ saw it and the distinguished 
party. On arriving at Mackinac, Mr. Eleazar 
Williams, a white man who had been brought 
up by the Indians, came on board and went 
with them to Green Bay.” . 

Mr. Ward here proceeded to give sub- 
stantially the same account of what fol- 
lowed given by Captain Shook and Mr. 
Williams, then added something which he 
considered very strong confirmatory testi- 
mony. I quote: 

“Some years after this occurred, Mr. Walter 
Newberry, of Chicago, told me the following 
story: He, Newberry, was in France and on 
board a French frigate. The officers learned 
that he was from Western America, and one of 
them said to him, in an undertone: ‘Do you 
know that the Dauphin of France lives in your 
country?’ His reply to this was an aston- 
ished ‘No!’ The officer then said: ‘1 was one 
of the suite of the Prince de Joinville, on his 
visit to America, and he dragged us a long way 
up to a swampy country, called Green Bay, to 
see a man by the name of Williams, who is 
really a member of the old royal family.’ This 
officer then cautioned Mr. Newberry against 


mentioning what he had told him while in 
France. 


“‘ Captain Shook is now dead ; but Mr. New- 
berry is still living in Chicago, a gentleman of 
wealth and reliability. 


‘* Respectfully, 
“KE. B. WARD.” 

A similar story to this was, it is said, told 
to Mr. George Sumner, while in Europe. 
There is no gainsaying it, there was a 
mystery about the De Joinville affair; 
there was a mystery about the old 
missionary; there is an endless, ever- 
renewed mystery about the poor little 
Dauphin of France. When we know who 
was the Man in the Iron Mask we may 
know what became of Louis XVII. 
Though all the world seems to have given 
up the little historical conundrum, I own 
it piques and puzzles me still. I have duly 
read the stories of the various pretenders— 
Hervagault, Richemont, Naundorff, and 
Augustus Meves—and it seems to me that the 
fact of these spurious princes having gained 
so much credence and having had such 
respectable backers proves that the death 
of the Dauphin in the Temple was a very 
open question in their time and in high cir- 
cles. Ihave twice read Beauchesne’s pon- 
derous biography (lately in the original), 
and think it a very weak book—as history, 
little more valuable than Dumas’s ‘‘ Collier 
de La Reine.” The proof that the scrofu- 
lous child who died in the Temple was 
“* the little Capet” rests almost entirely on 
the word of the two guardians, Gomin 
and Lasne—men devoted to the Regent, 
the wily uncle, who was most interested in 
having a certain babe carried off and lost 
in the wood. Of the four physicians who 
signed the proccs verbal of the opening of 
the body, not one could affirm from per- 
sonal knowledge that it was the body of 
the son of Louis XVI. All that the world 
knows of the last days of the child is from 
the report of this man Gomin—an absurdly 
overwrought and apocryphal account. 
But a few months before the prince 
was described by the commissioners 
of the Temple—one of whom was this 
‘same Gomin—as gloomy, moody, speech- 
less, almost motionless, apparently ‘‘de- 
prived of human intelligence,” or idiotic; 
yet during these last days he is represented 
‘as talking incessantly, for the comfort and 
edification of ‘‘the religious heart of 
Gomin,” whe was to fill whole pages with 
his pious prattle. He certainly talked more 
like the precociously clever and saintly 
hero of a Sunday-school memoir than like 
an idiot boy—of the common order, at 
least. How royal fous hold forth when in 
articulo mortis T cannot say. Lst winter, 
in Paris, I Pointed out to my Frgwch host, 
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a gentleman of rare intelligence, these in- 
congruities in the ‘‘ Life of Louis XVIL”; 
and, though a strong adherent of the Bour- 
bons, he shrugged his shoulders and pro- 
nounced the pathetic story ‘‘ a pretty ro- 
mance.” He admitted that many French 
people, even Legitimists, still suspected 
that a moribund child was substituted for 
the Dauphin, who was spirited away; and 
that the presumption that Louis XVII had 
died and been buried @ Vétranger was the 
most probable explanation of the fact that 
no monument had been erected to his mem- 
ory and no real effort been made to find his 
remains and remove them to St. Denis. I 
told Monsieur B. of our Eleazar Williams. 
He was interested by the story of ‘‘ another 
pretender,” but seemed shocked at the bare 
thought of a descendant of Louis le Grand 
having been degraded to savage life, 
having become a _ Protestant parson, 
having labored with his own hands. 
I forbore to tell him how our old friend de- 
clined into the Indian-claim business at 
Washington, and then exploited his other 
little claim for what it was worth. 

My host agreed with me that the publica- 
tion of the secret memoirs of Tallyrand 
might clear up the matter of the Dauphin’s 
disappearance, if there were any mystery 
except the great eternal mystery of death. 
When that book, so long suppressed, for 
political reasons, comes out, if ever it does, 
will it burst the last bubble of probability 
about that strange story, that new ‘“‘ Ro- 
mance of the Forest,” so fascinating, for all 
its absurdities and contradictions? Or will 
it reopen the battle of argument and affi- 
davits over the unmarked grave of the poor 
Indian missionary? Will it break like an 
obus inthe Faubourg St. Germain, cause 
the Count de Chambord, whom Legitimists 
fondly call ‘‘ Henri Cinq,” tofall back, and 
Mr. John Williams, of Hogansburg, to come 
to the fore? Probably, if worst comes to 
worst with Prince Henri, an agreement to 
abdicate, a Capet-ulation, can be arranged 
with Prince John, such as De Joinville 
failed to effect with his honored but obsti- 
nate father; for it is said this heir appa- 
rent never was dazzled by the old gentle- 
man’s airy crown, declined the succession, 
didn’t want to be anointed, and wouldn’t 
be a Bourbon, 
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THE MARTYRS OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. 


Tuts forms the subject of Dr. Dexter’s 
sixth and seventh lectures. The army, if 
not great, is a noble one. As Governor 
Bradford has said, we know certainly of 
six that were publicly executed, besides 
such as died in prisons; and the list as he 
gives it is verified by Dr, Dexter as accurate 
and full. The names upon it are as fol- 
lows: Henry Barrowe and John Green- 
wood, who suffered at Tyburn; John 
Penry, executed at Waterings, by London; 
William Dennis, at Thetford, in Norfolk; 
and John Copping and Elias Thacker, at St, 
Edmands, in Suffolk. Of three of these men 
but little is known, and it is rather remark. 
able that to Governor Bradford we are 
indebted for almost all our scanty informa- 
tion respecting some of them. Dennis’s 
history is summed up ina statement that 
he was ‘‘a godly man, and faithful in his 
place.” He was of Thetford. John Cop- 
ping, of Bury, St. Edmands, was probably 
a layman, though he may have been a 
minister. Two years of imprisonment for 
disobedience to ecclesiastical laws, supple- 
mented by sundry exhortations, failed to 
change his obdurate heart, which was so hard 
against the Establishment that he rebuked a 
fellow-prisoner as an idolater for using the 
‘* Book of Common Prayer” on All Saints’ 
Day. Copping was presently joined in his 
confinement by one Elias Thacker. The 
two seem to have been a veritable Paul and 
Silas at Philippi, and, if they did not sing 
praises in their chains, they certainly did 
what they could to distribute Brown’s 
books. At last the authorities could bear 
with them no longer. They were brought, 
with a short term in the summer of 1853, 
before the Lord Chief Justice, convicted 
and hanged while the court was sitting, 
some forty of Brown’s books being burned 
on the spot, by way of hightening the 
effect. 

John Greenwood had taken his degree at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1580. 
He advanced in holy orders as far as the 





priesthood. He was domestic chaplain to 
Lord Robert Rich, of Essex, one of the 
Puritan leaders, who had service in his 
house, and caused his servants to be cate- 
chised not according to the formulas made 
and provided. Thrown under such influ- 
ences, Greenwood’s sensitive conscience 
was not long in impelling him to an entire 
separation from the Establishment. His 
arrest immediately followed, and he found 
lodgment in the Clink Prison. 

Barrowe, who had preceded Greenwood 
at Cambridge by a little more than ten 
years, was now to be closely identified with 
him. He was a man of marked ability and 
of quite a different character. Having 
taken his degree in 1570, he became a mem- 
ber of Gray’s Inn in 1576. Evidence goes 
to show that he led a wild and ungodly life 
until, walking in London, one Sabbath day, 
with one of his companions, he overheard 
a loud preacher, as they were passing his 
church. ‘‘Let’s goin,” said Barrowe. In 
they went. It was the voice of the Spirit. 
Barrowe was converted—turned completely 
about, in fact, ‘‘from a vain and libertine 
youth,” as Lord Bacon put it, ‘‘to a pre- 
ciseness in the highest degree, the strange- 
ness of which alteration made him very 
much spoken of.” The reformation of his 
life brought him into Greenwood’s com- 
pany. Hearing of his arrest, he went to 
see him at the Clink, Sunday morning, 
November 19th, 1586, between nine and ten 
o’clock. How delightful is this minute 
exactness in history, when we can get it! 
This act proved the putting of his own 
neck in the noose. Barrowe was arrested 
on the spot by the keeper of the prison, 


carried off in a boat to Lambeth, and ar- | 


raigned before Archbishop Whitgift. Pro- 
testing against being arrested without a 
warrant, he was remanded to the Gate- 
House, whence, after eight days, he was 
again brought to Lambeth before a ‘‘ goodlie 
synod,” and confronted with a long bill of 
particulars. The case against him could 
not, however, be pressed very rapidly. 
Four months passed away, and another 
summons ensued, be having meanwhile 
lodged, apparently, in the Fleet. The effort 
was to wring from him some oath of self- 
crimination. He acknowledged the author- 
ity of the queen; but he would not take 
the oath of supremacy. 

Early in 1589, so many of these religious 
prisoners had accumulated in the hands of 
the authorities that fifty-two of them were 
drawn from Newgate, the Fleet, the Gate- 
House, the Clink, and other London 
prisons, and parceled out among nearly as 
many clergymen, in and around London, 
who were instructed to labor diligently 
with them, for the purpose, if possible, of 
reducing them from their errors. These 
errors were substantially such as that it 
was not lawful to use the Lord’s Prayer 
publicly as a set form; that all set prayers 
were mere babbling in the sight of God, 
and not to be used; that the form of wor 
ship provided in the Church of England 
was false, superstitious, and popish; that 
the Church of England was no true member 
of the Church of Christ; that its govern- 
ment was neither lawful nor Christian; 
that the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, as administered therein, 
were not true sacraments; that the queen’s 
supreme authority in matters ecclesiastical 
was questionable; that, if the powers which 
were failed to reform faults of the Church, 
the people might take the reforming into 
their true hands; etc., etc. The fifty-two 
prisoners did not fancy this new form of 
examination, and determined on an appeal 
to the public, by means of the press. 
Through the grated windows of their 
prisons began a surreptitious flight of tracts 
in self-defense, which give them a new title 
to our admiration. 

Greenwood and Barrowe had to take 
their turn under-this inquisitorial inspec- 
tion. The conferences in general continued 
for many months. The severity of treat- 
ment seems to have been gradually relieved 
a little, and toward the close of 72 
Greenwood was let out on bail. He quickly 
seized the opportunity to renew intercourse 
with the few Christian men and women of 
kindred faith and spirit who could be 
assembled in a private house. In fact, the 
little company took on the form of a 
church, of which Greenwood became 
“teacher.” The authorities, however, 
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soon smelt the smoke, and tried to stamp 
out the fire. Greenwood was arrested and 
lodged back again in prison. Barrowe, 
most likely, soon rejoined him there. 
The continued writings of the two Separ- 
atists were scrutinized anew for matter of 
charge, and their indictment followed 
under an Elizabethan statute, which made 
it a felony punishable by death to write or 
publish any seditious matter, to the stirring 
up of rebellion. The Old Bailey was the 
scene of the trial, which began on the 
twenty-third of March, 1592. The issue 
was what was to have been expected. The 
doom of these good men was seaied. An 
interposition of royal clemency afforded 
them a few days for repentance; but this 
was not forthcoming, and on the sixth of 
April they were suddenly and secretly 
hanged, ‘‘ their aged widows being permit- 
ted to carry their winding-sheets to the 
gallows.” 

By this time Penry was also under arrest, 
and conference was in course with him; 
but without avail. The case with Penry 
was a difficult one for the bishops to man- 
age. He had not published any books, and 
a reaction in popular feeling over the case 
of Barrowe and Greenwood worked 
in his favor. Nevertheless, his prosecutors 
found an old law which was “ bloody 
enough and unjust enough,” as Dr. Dexter 
says, fortheir purpose. He was condemned 
and sentenced to be hanged. While at 
dinner, word was brought him that. he 
would be hanged the same afternoon. At 
five he was led out to the gallows. 

CHANNING. 





THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 





As considerable circulation has been 
given to a criticism on the management of 
the American Congregational Union which 
appeared first in The Jowrnal of Commerce, 
of New York, it has seemed best to the 
trustees of this society to meet this criticism 
frankly before the public, as they would 
not wish the Congregational churches to 
contribute money that would not be use- 
fully and wisely expended. The fact that 
the writer of that criticism was lately a 
faithful trustee of the society makes it more 
a duty to give his strictures a candid exam- 
ination. 

The criticism made touches but a single 
point, but a most vital one—that of the 
economical expenditure of the funds, as 
shown by the ratio between the expenses of 
management and the appropriations for 
church-building, It is true that the writer 
attempts to explain the falling off of re- 
ceipts by the introduction of a ‘‘new de- 
parture” in the Congregational churches. 
But this is a criticism upon the churches, 
and not upon the society, and with it we 
have nothing todo. Asa society we have 
known nothing of any ‘‘new departure,” 
and should greatly deprecate any, unless it 
be a new departure in the direction of more 
earnest missionary zeal in spreading the 
Gospel of Christ. This matter we dismiss 
as utterly out of our province. 

The only complaint which we have to 
meet is, substantially, that an undue pro- 
portion of the funds contributed to the 
Union is absorbed in the expenses of the 
organization. It is stated, for substance, 
that the total receipts of the Union the past 
year were $32,969.09; that of this amount 
$12,756.59 are ‘‘special” contributions, 
made by friends for churches whose wants 
are known to them, or on-personal appeals 
of the pastors, and that, as this amount was 
not collected by the regular machinery of 
the Union and would be collected just the 
same if there were no such society, it 
should fairly be deducted from the total 
collections, especially as the most of it 
never passes, except in the form of re- 
ceipts, through the treasury of the society. 
There is, also, this year, an account of 
$1,111.15 given specially for supplying 
pastors with The Congregational Quarterly. 
It is declared that this is another ‘‘ special” 
which should be deducted from the total 
receipts. Making these deductions, there is 
left $19,101.35. Compared with this re- 
mainder, the running expenses for salaries, 
rent, clerk-hire, etc., being $9,771.60, are 
said to be much too large. And so they 
certainly seem to be. 

But, before admitting that these de- 
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ductions can be properly made, we wish to 
submit some considerations to our friends, 
The object of the society, as expressed in 
its constitution, is not simply church- 
erection. The first object there named is 
“*to collect, preserve, and publish authentic 
information concerning the history, con- 
dition, and continued progress of the Con- 
gregational churches.” The next is ‘‘to 
promote . . . building of meeting- 
houses and parsonages.” The third is to 
help ‘‘in providing parochial and pastoral 
libraries.” Itis true that the second object 
has come to absorb nearly all our effort, as 
being most evangelistic, and we are willing 
that this should be carried still further; but 
to furnish authentic records and inform- 
ation about the progress of Congregational 
churches, and to provide pastors’ libraries 
especially with this information, is still 
eminently within the province of the so- 
ciety. No other denomination has so com- 
plete a record of its progress as that so 
admirably prepared by the editor of The 
Congregational Quarterly. We are only 
very sorry that we expend less than four 
hundred dollars a year for the first and 
third of our objects combined. The 
$1,111.15 of ‘‘special” gifts reported this 
year represent the amounts collected by the 
editor, Secretary Cushing, during several 
years, which he has thought it proper to 
give the society the credit of, and which 
have been expended to furnish, through 
The Quarterly, the best information on Con- 
gregational matters to those home mission- 
aries who were least able to pay for it. 
More than half of this sum was contributed 
by the secretary and his family. 

The critic of The Journal of Commerce 
further errs in asserting that the ‘‘ specials” 
collected for churches should be deducted 
from the receipts of the society, before 
making out a ratio of expense of manage- 
ment to receipts. We suppose this is on 
the ground that these ‘‘specials ” would be 
raised just the same, through appeals of 
pastors of churches seeking aid, or from 
friends of particular churches, if there were 
no such society. Weare not disposed to 
deny that much of these moneys would be 
so raised. But, as the college society was 
organized to shut out worthless colleges 
and to prevent the nuisance of having 
them fill the soliciting field, to the detriment 
of better colleges, so it is with the Congre- 
gational Union. Perhaps, if every Western 
minister whose people wanted a church 
were allowed free range of the Eastern 
pasture, as much money would be collected 
as now is credited to the society’s ‘‘spe- 
cials””—possibly more; but it would be far 
less wisely spent, or collected at far greater 
expense, and mary equally or more needy, 
but less demonstrative and pushing 
churches would get nothing. It is essen- 
tial that all should have an equal chance 
for aid, and that the giving churches should 
have a guaranty, such as this society pro- 
vides, that aid will be worthily bestowed. 

But these “‘ special” gifts are insured to 
the cause of Congregationalism and religion 
by nothing else except by this society. But 
for the Congregational Union a large por- 
tion of them would become utterly lost, by 
the extinction or transfer of churches. By 
liens or deeds every cent of money given to 
any church, whether by appropriation or 
*«specials,” reverts to the society in case 
the church becomes extinct or passes over 
to any other denomination. Often the en- 
tire property is thus secured and owned by 
the society. A very large portion of the 


labor of the management is devoted 
to the securing of this legal hold 
upon the church’s real estate, and in 


recovery or sale in case of extinction 
or transfer. An example is at hand 
at this moment. Liberal contributions 
were collected some years ago for several 
churches in the South. A large amount 
was given for a church in New Orleans, 
whose organization is nowdisbanded. The 
deed of the property had been made over 
to the Congregational Union, simply be- 
cause the gifts were made to pass through 
this society. The Union has just sold the 
property for six thousand dollars, which 
will furnish appropriations to a dozen or 
fifteen churches building edifices, every 
cent of which would have been lost but for 
the Union. Including this case at New 
Orleans, the Union has thus recovered the 
large sum of more than $36,000, which 
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would otherwise have been entirely lost to 
Congregationalism and most of it to relig- 
ion, as but very few churches are trans- 
ferred to other bodies. This labor is the 
same in the case of ‘‘specials” as of other 
collections; and the labor of examining into 
the condition of the church applying and 
of correspondence hardly varies. _It is ut- 
terly unreasonable to deduct them from the 
total of receipts. 


But, even so, we confess that the ratio of 
expense of management has been much 
greater than we could wish. Our receipts 
last year were $32,969.09, and our expenses 
$9,771.70, or nearly 30 per cent., which is 
much too great. This hascome through a 
large falling off of receipts, in these hard 
times, which most affect this youngest and 
smallest of our societies. More churches 
make collections for us than in previous 
years; but they are smaller than heretofore. 
Less than one-quarter of the churches make 
any collections at all. Over four hundred 
churches which have received aid from us 
and are pledged to annual collections fail 
to keep their pledges. Here is the chief 
fault. The Presbyterians, with their eccle- 
siastical machinery, raise over a hundred 
thousand dollars for church-erection, and 
we ought to do as much. No more ma- 
chinery and but little more expense would 
be needed then than now, and the ratio of 
expense would be reduced to a reasonable 
amount. If there is any other better 
means of raising and appropriating money 
for cburch-erection, we should be glad to 
learn of it and to employ it; but thus far 
the churches of America have found none. 
We are ourselves startled at the smallness 
of receipts, and have in serious considera- 
tion by what means reductions can be 
made in our expenses. A reduction of a 
thousand dollars was made last year. The 
trustees will make further reductions, if it 
seems to them possible, with due regard to 
the welfare of the cause. To this subject 
the committee will give their most careful 
attention, and make recommendations to 
the board for its action. Meanwhile, they 
beg the churches to consider whether the 
blame for this state of things does not 
rest chiefly upon them, or upon the three- 
fourths of them which have failed to give 
anything whatever to this most worthy 
cause. The Union is a society which gives 
its effort chiefly to administration. The 
collections it devolves mainly upon the 
churches; and, while the officers of the 
Union will try and do their duty faithfully, 
they must ask the churches not to neglect 
theirs. 

Wa. Henry SMITH, 
JAMES ELWELL, 
A. 8. BARNEs, 


—) 


Committee 


James H. Storrs, pe ool 
THos. W. WHITTEMORE, en 
Trustees. 


AvsTINn ABBOTT, 
WiLi1aM Hayes WARD, | 





Biblical Research, 


Tue Arabs before the time of Mohammed 
must have regarded the serpent as the embodi- 
ment of an evil spirit, not only because one of 
the names given in Arabic to the serpent, jann, 
is derived from jinn, ‘‘a spirit,’’ but also because 
of two legends translated by Noldeke from Al- 
Azzaki’s ‘‘ History of Mecca.’’ According to one 
of these, during the heathen period a Jinn, the 
only son of his mother, perambulated the Caaba 
in the form of a snake, and was killed on his 
return by a young man belonging to the tribe 
of Banu-Sahm. The tribe was attacked by the 
Jinns and many died; but, as they killed all 
the snakes, scorpions, and insects they could 
find, the Jinns who inhabited the bodies of these 
creatures, after three days, made peace with 
them through the medium of the rest of the 
Koreish. It is noticeable that Mohammed dis- 
tinguishes between two kinds of snakes—one 
which his followers are ordered to kill, because 
“they blind and destroy”; and the other which 
are to be kindly treated 4s harmless domestic 
snakes and the abodes of good spirits. A sim- 
ilar “‘ good serpent,” or ayaféc daiuwv, was, it 
would appear, worshiped in ancient Phenicia. 
Philo Byblius states that Taautus, the Pheeni- 
cian, taught that the dragon and snake were 
divine, and there can be little doubt that the 
Egyptian Thoth, or Taautus, was adored in 
Pheenicia under the form of a serpent. This 
probably arose from the similarity of the name 
of the foreign god to a Semitic word which sig- 
nifies ‘‘a snake,’’ and implies the existence of 
an earlier serpent worship in the country. The 
Greek Kadmus, whose Phenician origin is evi- 








denced not only by the myths, but also by his 
connection with Thebes and the Phenician 
alphabet, is plainly Kadmon (194), ‘the an- 
cient,” or “‘everlasting,”? a Phoenician deity 
who must have answered to the Zed¢ ’AAdjuto¢ 
of Gaza (ombn Sys), the Bedtavdc, or 
Bodabjp (‘the old Bel,” ynr¢-55) of the Baby- 
lonians, the Aidy of Philo Byblius, who appears 
as Seculus on a coin, the Oiawude (Ody) of 
Damascius, and the ’Uz of the pre-Moham- 
medan Arabs. Kadmon must also be identified 
with the Protogonos of Philo Byblius, as Renan 
has suggested, as well as with the yépwv 'Odiwy, 
“the old serpent,’? who was worshiped in 
Pheenicia, according to Nonnus. The consort 
of the latter god was Harmonia, who was also 
the wife of Kadmus in Greek mythology, and 
Harmonia is probably the Greek translation of 
the Phenician p yn, “the binder,” the orig- 
inal form of the name of. the goddess given by 
Philo as yotoapfc, Chusarthis is described as 
having the figure of a serpent and as being also 
called Govpi—that is, Torah, “the Law.” <Ac- 
cording to the Greek legend, both Kadmus and 
Harmonia were changed into serpents. As 
Lenormant has pointed out, the name and title 
of the Phenician Ophion, quoted above from 
Nonnus, reminds us of ‘tbe old serpent” 
(6 dg¢¢ 6 apyaioc) of the Apocalypse (xii, 9; 
XX, 2), as well as of the Rabbins, *y9497 wnon, 
“the ancient snake,’’ with which the Apoca- 
lyptic phrase is clearly connected. 


...-A great deal of uncertainty has always 
hung over the site of Gibeah of Saul. In the first 
edition of ‘‘ Biblical Researches,” Vol. II, p. 
114, Dr. Robinson regarded the modern village of 
Jeba lying eastward of er-Ram as representing 
the biblical locality, at once the Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin and of Saul. A little later, 1844, in the 
first volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra, pp. 598— 
602, as the result of further investigation, and 
partly from considerations brought forward by 
a German critic and theologian, Gross, he 
modified his position, so as to place Gibeah at a 
point bearing the name of Tuleil el-Ful, situ- 
ated about two miles south of er-Ram, or 
Ramah; but held tothe view that Jeba must 
still be the spot of the biblical Geba. Ina 
recent note on this topic, published in the 
April ‘‘ Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund,”’ Lieut.Conder holds that the 
names Geba, Gaba, Gabatha, Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin, and Gibeah of Saul all pertain to 
one place, Gibeah being the title of the 
region of which Geba was the town, and 
brings out certain incidental facts which go 
to show that Jeba, the point first selected 
by Dr. Robinson, is the true site. For ex- 
ample, Tell el-Ful lies on the main road, 
whereas the Levite turned aside from his route 
to Gibeah of Benjamin, Judges xix, 13. This 
town, when taken by Jonathan in the narrative, 
is connected with the rock Seneh, I Samuel 
xiv, 4,a word elsewbere translated ‘‘thorn,’’ or 
‘“*thorn-bush.”? Josephus, also, speaking of 
Gabatha-Sauli, places it near the Valley of 
Thorns, ‘Axavdav avAGv—B. J., V, ii, 1; and 
even to-day a valley lies just below Jeba, 
called Wadi Suweinet, “ the valley of the little 
thorn,’ or thorn-tree. In Gibeab of Benjamin 
the watchmen of Saul were able to see the con- 
flict going on at Michmash and to hear the 
sound of battle—I Samuel xiv, 5, 16; whereas 
from Tell el-Ful the field of Michmash is not 
visible and the two points lie fully five miles 
apart. So also a cave large enough to accom- 
modate ap ambush existed at Gibeah of Benja- 
min, or Geba. Nothing in the way of a cavern 
occurs at Tell el-Ful; but a large cave is 
afforded by Jeba. This cave of Geba (Judges 
xx, 83) stands wrongly as ‘“‘the meadows of 
Gibeah”’ in our Authorized Version. 


....Two interesting seals with inscriptions in 
the Pheenician character, which have been 
known for some time, are now believed to be of 
“old Hebrew”’ origin. Such, at least, is the 
opinion of two such eminent authorities as De 
Vogiié and the late Dr. Levy. On both seals is 
found a representation of the Egyptian Horus, 
sitting upon a lotus, and in the first seal the god 
has the horns of Isis-Hathor upon bis head. 
The inscription upon this sealis yyy 4a yard, 
“(The seal) of Abiyu, the servant of Uziu,’’ 
where the sacred name of Yahveh (Jehovah) 
may be recognized in the terminations of the 
two names. Abiyu would, then, answer to the 
biblical Abijah or Abijahu, and Uziu to Uzziah. 
The second seal has the following legend: 
npr 2 yepo— (The seal) of Asayu, the son of 
Yokim,”’ or Jokim, where the sacred name may 
again be detected. De Vogiié and Levy believe 
that the seals belong to idolatrous Israelites of 
the pre-exilic age. A gem with an inscription 
in Pahlavi, mentioned by Mordtmann, thirteen 
years ago, in the ‘‘ Journal of the German Ori- 
ental Society,” is especially interesting as bear- 
ing the proper name %wm) Ix, Apd Nakhshi, 
which seems to be Semitic. The first part of 
the name would represent 43y, ‘‘servant,”’ ac- 
cording to the analogy of other Pahlavi words; 
and in the latter part we cannot mistake the 
name of the serpent. The gem, therefore, may 
be regarded as an evidence of serpent worship 
in ancient Persia, 
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Lersonalities, 


Tue European correspondents are waxing 
enthusiastic about pretty women, of late. Only 
the other day Mr. Jennings wrote The World 
& most worshipful description of Miss Howe, 
of Boston, and a reigning London beauty ; and 
now this is the way The Times correspondent 
was impressed with the Princess of Roumania 
and her maid of honor: 


‘My audience with the Princess of Rouma- 
nia lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour, and 
I left with the conviction that I bad never met 
a more fascinating woman, and that the Rou- 
manians are an uncommonly lucky people to 
have made such a choice of sovereigns. As I 
was bowing my way out, the door opened, and 
the demoiselle d’honneur, Mdlle. Zoe Rosetti, 
entered. I wish that I could do justice here ; 
but no pen gave a poet’s can, and so in sober 
prose I will write that I looked upon the most 
beautiful creature whom I have ever met—the 
realization in flesh and blood of Byron’s por- 
trait of the ‘Bride of Abydos’ in the costume 
of a lady of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. It isa man’s duty to pay homage to 
beauty such as this, and I cannot refrain from 
the expression of my admiration ; indeed, 1 am 
afraid that I showed it too clearly, as the appa- 
ritien quite took my breath away, and I stum- 
bled over a chair during my exit, and I had the 
satisfaction of hearing two silvery peals of 
laughter, provoked, I feel convinced, by my 
awkwardness.”’ 





....Gambetta, according to M. Jules Claretie, 
looks like Mirabeau: ‘‘ Above the tribune is 
Couder’s celebrated picture, ‘Opening of the 
States-General.’ In the middle of the members 
of the Third Estate, in their black costumes, 
the painter has placed Mirabeau, upright, and 
with his powerful head towering over his 
group. I was justin front of the picture, and 
saw together Mirabeau in the picture and Gam- 
betta in the tribune. The carriage of the head 
is the same, its setting upon the shoulders the 
same, the attitude is the same, the idea of bod- 
ily power the same. I seemed, indeed, to hear 
Mirabeau — Mirabeau-Thunder — blasting his 
interrupters with thunderbolts.”” 


....A Washington Capital correspondent tells 
about a window in William Allen Butler’s Yon- 
kers house. “Mr. Butler has in his country 
house on the Hudson a very charming conceit 
in the way of a window, framed soas to impress 
whoever looks at it with the belief that itis a 
picture. There is a beatiful view of the water 
from this window ; and, framed as the casement 
is in gilt and furnished with a shadow-board, 
one is deceived for a moment into the idea that 
it is a work of art, and not Nature’s self. This 
idea is not original; but the effect is very 
striking.”’ 


...-A reception of ex-Governor Noyes, of 
Ohio, and the presentation of an ebony gold- 
headed cane by the temporary residents of 
Boar’s Head, N. H., came off last week. Com- 
medore Stevens presided, Hon. Daniel Need- 
ham delivered the address of welcome, and 
Hon. Amos Tuck delivered the presentation 
speech. Governor Noyes was much affected in 
his reply, the presentation being a perfect sur- 
prise to him. Remarks were also made by 
Senator Rollins and Hon. J. D. Wyman. 


...-The London Echo says that it has been 
given to William Lloyd Garrison “to see the 
end of his labors in the spectacle of a Repub- 
lic in which, if all men are not free and equal, 
they are equally free. His feelings may be 
envied, for, indeed, it is only a few who are 
allowed the privilege of sight from the Pisgah 
of a green and honored old age.”’ 


..+.The London correspondent of The Scots- 
man says that Lord Beaconsfield’s health is in 
a very unsatisfactory state, and that in official 
circles no confidence is felt that he will be able 
to remain long at the head of affairs. He has 
been suffering recently from an attack of 
bronchitis. 


...-Dr. Schweinfurth has recently returned to 
Egypt from a two months’ journey through the 
Arabian Desert, laden with scientific collections. 
He is going to Berlin, to complete the srrange- 
ment of the large quantities of botanical speci- 
mens collected by him in his late expeditions. 


...-lt is thought that Rear-Admiral Thomas 
H. Patterson will be assigned to the command 
of the South Atlantic Station, in place of Com- 
modore C. H. B. Caldwell, who comes home in 
the “Brooklyn,” his flagship, about the Ist of 
September. 


....Fitzhugh Lee and W. H. F. Lee, the first 
the nephew and the other the son of General 
Robert E. Lee, are among the candidates for the 
democratic nomination for governor of Virginia. 


....John B. Gough, Congressman H. W. 
Blair, and Gen. Natt. Head are to be the speak- 
ers at the New Hampshire Temperance Associ- 
ation, at Lake Winnipiseogee, Sept. 4th—7th. 


_,... Charivari, the Paris Punch, contrasts the 
careers of Generals Grant and MacMahon, 
much to the detriment of the latter. 


...-The sum total of the jubilee offerings to 
the Pope is estimated, on good authority, at 
nearly $3,000,000. 
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2 
Science, 

VERY much and it would seem needless, 
discussion has been going on in European 
scientific circles as to the proper limitation or 
interpretation of the terms male and female, as 
applied to plants and flowers. With people 
who have no knowledge whatever of botanical 
science there might be some need of explana- 
tion; but even there it is not often that explana- 
tions are understood. For instance, pomol- 
ogists tell us there are male and female flowers 
in strawberry plants. By this they mean that 
some flowers have stamens only, and others 
only pistils, and only those with pistils bear 
fruit. But, sometimes, plants which 
have generally borne flowers of one kind 
will produce the other kind; and then 
comes a discussion about the “change of 
sex’? and the possibilities of such facts. 
Now, if a strawberry flower, fully expanded, 
and, with only perfect stamens formed, 
were before our eyes gradually to withdraw 
its stamens, and develop the pistils in their 
place, we might speak of a change of sex; but 
no one means this, and the recent discussions 
in which Van Tieghem, Worthington Smith, 
and Sachs have been brought in seem but 
a waste of thought. The whole misunderstand- 
ing comes from an imperfect idea of sex as ap- 
plied to plants. The plant, or even the flower, 
is not an “individual’’ in the sense that a 
highly-organized animal is; and, therefore, 
there can be properly no male or female plant 
or flower in the same sense that we carry with 





the term in the animal kingdom. Itis but a 
war of words. 
....T. Davidson discusses the structural re- 


lations of Brachiopods in The Geological Maga- 
zine, but does not decide whether they belong 
to the Mollusca or Annelida. He is quite de- 
cided that their distribution in time is of no 
service in establishing the doctrines of evolu- 
tion. Some of the genera—as Lingula, Dis- 
cina, Crania, and Rhyndronella—commenced in 
the Cambrian and have continued to the pres- 
ent time with scarcely any modificationin form. 
Most of the genera made their appearance in 
the Paleozoic, and have since then been declin- 
ingin numbers. The variations in form are 
such as to prevent the brachiopodist from de- 
termining which are the simplest and which 
are the highest families. Genera like Stringo- 
cephalus, Uncites, Parambonites, and Voninck- 
ina make an abrupt appearance and disappear 
equally suddenly. An elaborate table of the 
distribution of the 126 known Brachiopodous 
forms shows that 9 genera appeared for the 
first time in the Cambrian age, 52 in the Siluri- 
an, 21 in the Devonian, 7 Carboniferous, 2 Per- 
mian, 2 Triassic, 11 Jurassic, 5 Cretaceous, 3 
Tertiary, and 9inthe recent periods. David- 
son is the best living authority upon this tribe 
of animals, and, therefore, his views of their 
generic relations are of great importance. He 
further states, upon the authority of Bigsby, 
that 3,659 species and varieties of these ant- 
mals have been catalogued from the Paleozoic 
groups. 


.-..In some cabbages—or, rather, some vari. 
eties of Brassica oleracea—some tubers have 
been found on some of the usually fibrous 
roots, from which buds and finally plants have 
been developed. A discussion has followed, in 
which the celebrated botanist, Professor Cas- 
pary, has engaged, as to whether these tubers 
ought to be regarded as of root or stem origin. 
Most botanists have regarded the root system 
as of a wholly different character from the 
cauline, and hence arises the difference in the 
views as to whether an organ belongs to one 
system or the other. American botanists, 
however, have of late years mostly come to the 
conclusion that there is no essential difference 
between root and stem structure, other than 
that which comes from the absence of light 
which the roots experience. If roots are ex- 
posed, as they often are by the caving of earth 
or the falling away of banks, they become 
stems, with wood and bark exactly the same, 
leafing and branching just as ordinary stems do. 


...»Charles Martins has published a list of 
19 species of woody plants growing naturally 
inthe south of France that are occasionally 
killed by the winter’s cold, the tenderest being 
the Carob tree, and the hardiest a species of 
Vitis. These plants are solitary representa- 
tives in Europe of their genus and tribe, and it 
is concluded that these are the scanty remnants 
of a once flourishing Tertiary flora, not perfect- 
ly adapted to the severities of the present 
climate, but thus far enabled to survive in the 
midst of conditions unfavorable to their per- 
fect development. 


....M. Valéry Mayet has succeeded in rearing 
to the beetle state the larve of Adelops Dela- 
rouzei, a blind beetle living in the caves of the 
Eastern Pyrenees. This isan exceedingly in- 
teresting fact, for, though Packard has de- 
scribed and figured the larve of the Adelops of 
Mammoth Cave, no species of this beetle has 
been actually reared and the pupa was un- 
koown. 
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Missions 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST MISSIONARY UNION. 





Tue American Baptist Missionary Union, like 
the American Board, has had along and suc- 
cessful career. The work of these two societies, 
which has been carried on more than three- 
score years, represents very largely the mis- 
sionary work done by the churches of the 
United States. They had been long in the field 
before the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
organized denominational societies, and during 
their existence heathen nations have been com- 
pletely converted to Christianity. The Baptists 
first organized the Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society in 1814. Down to 1846 this and other 
benevolent enterprises of the denomination 
were controlled by a general conventiou, which 
met every three years, the meetings of the in- 
tervening years being characterized as ‘‘ Board”’ 
meetings. When adivision took place between 
Northern and Southern Buptists, in 1846, the 
American Baptist Missionary Union was organ- 
ized, and it has held annual meetings ever since ; 
while the Southern Baptists have a general 
convention, which meets annually. The last 
meeting of the Union was held at Providence, 
in May, and the Missionary Magazine devotes a 
double number for July to an account of the 
proceedings and to the annual report. The re- 
port states that four missionaries and assistants 
died during the year, nine missionaries returned 
to their work, twenty-one came to this country 
on a Visit, and eight new ones were seat out. 
Four ladies are now under appointment. The 
receipts of the Union were $238,777, and it owes 
$47,361. 

In Burmah, where the Union has achieved 
such remarkable successes, missions have been 
opened in the upper half of the empire, where 
an open and inviting field is presented by the 
Shans and Kah-chins, of whom we have given 
considerable information from time to time. 
There are Karen Christians who are ready to go 
into Upper Burmah, and a teacher has already 
been sent to the Kah-chins, and Dr. Cushing 
and wife have gone to Bhamo. The missions 
in Burmah are divided into ten districts, with 
74 missionaries, 402 native preachers, 380 
churches, and 20,365 members. The number 
of baptisms last year was 1,353. Rangoon has 
the largest force of missionaries—22; but Bas- 
sein has more than twice as many native preach- 
ers (137) as any other district, and one-third of 
allthe members, or 7,300. Nearly half of the 
total of baptisms, or 618, were in this district. 

The missions are divided among three races 
—the Burmans, the Karens, and the Shans. 
In the total of members the Karens are 
greatly in the majority, numbering about 
18,000, leaving upward of 2,000 to be divided 
among the Burmans, the Shans, and the 
English. It is noticeable in the reports of the 
districts that education occupies a large share 
of the attention of the missionaries, and the 
native schools are being multiplied and ren- 
dered more efficient yearly and the natives 
contribute very liberally to sustain them. 
Thus, the natives raised over 24,000 rupees for 
school purposes, in addition to a contribution 
of 26,314 rupees to general religious work. 
The number of school-houses is 220, with 6,352 
scholars. They have besides a high school at 
Bassein, which issues an annual catalogue and 
95 per cent. of whose expenses are paid by the 
natives. Another feature of this work in Bur- 
mah is that the missionaries do direct and ag- 
gressive work. They travel considerably 
among the villages and hold prayer-meetings 
and other special meetings during the week. 
It is the policy of the Union to bring these 
missions up to the point of self-support, and 
toward this there is steady progress. 

Besides its missions in Burmah, which em- 
ploy considerably more than half its mission- 
aries, the Union has stations in Assam, China, 
Japan, and among the Telugus of India. Dur- 
ing the year two new stations have been estab- 
lished among the original tribes of Assam and 
encouraging reports have been received from 
them. The Assamese are slow to believe and 
the missionaries have been less successful 
among them than with the Kolhs. The Union 
has five stations in Assam, with 12 churches, 
832 members, 27 native preachers, and 800 
scholars in the schools. The number of bap- 
tisms was 172. Among the Telugus of India 
there are six stations, with 4.394 members. 
The baptisms for the year were 724. In India, 
as in Burmah, schools occupy a very prominent 
part in the missionary programme. In China 
the Union has four stations and in Japan two, 
with 1,021 members in the former and 42 in the 
latter. The totals of the missions to heathen 
peoples are 133 missionaries, 541 native preach- 
ers, 428 churches, 27,437 members. Baptisms 
during the year, 2,344. 

The Union also has five missions in Europe, 
which are now carried on entirely by native 
agencies. The most importact of these is in 
Germany, where there are 23,735 members. In 
Sweden there are 11,518, in France 505, and in 


Spain 250 (Greece makes no report), making a 
total of 36,008 members and a grand total of 
63,445. These figures give to Baptists a right 
to rejoice over the work the Union has done, 
and to be proud of it. 
i 

THE advance sheets of the Missionary Her- 
ald for August contain nothing from the 
vicinity of Erzerum of later date than May lst. 
Since then, as we stated last week, it has been 
learned from other sources that the mission- 
aries at Van were in hiding, the populace hav- 
ing risen and made it unsafe for them to re- 
main at their posts longer. The news from 
Mr. Parmelee, at Erzerum, dated May Ist, is of 
a very pleasant character. He says of the 
work of the year in Eastern Turkey: 

“You will be gratified to notice decided 

progress in nearly every branch of our work. 
Churches have increased from 30 to 33, one 
bew one having been orgavized at Van, an- 
otberin the Mardin field, and the church at 
Severek, with the work there, transferred from 
the Central Mission tothe Eastern. Church- 
members have advanced from 1,582 to 1,801, 
nearly 14 per cent ; pastors from 21 to 22; and 
the total of helpers from 206 to 212. Attend- 
ants on worsbip have increased from 6,663 to 
7,646, nearly 15 per cent. ; and Protestants from 
8,987 to 9,704, about 8 per cent. Common 
schools have increased from 131 to 141, and 
those under instruction from 4,390 to 4,541. 
The people, notwithstanding the heavy bur- 
dens they have had to bear, in consequence of 
the war, advanced their contributions from 
$6,318 to $6,454. In Western Turkey there has 
been a remarkable organization of Christian 
forces at Kurdbeleng, an outstation of the 
Constantinople station. The entire Protestant 
community—men, women, and children—are 
organized for Christian work. The children 
meet weekly, each contributing 5 paras. With 
this money they buy books and tracts and get 
their fathers and brothers to circulate them in 
Turkish villages. The women also meet week- 
ly, report contributions, and consider plans for 
the conversion of the Turks. One of them is 
employed constantly in going from house to 
house, to teach those who desire to learn to read. 
The men, too, have their weekly meeting, where 
they discuss plans for the conversion of their 
neighbors. The whole town strictly observes 
the Sabbath. In the Cesarea field there has 
been steady progress since its occupation, in 
1854. There are now five churches and 415 
members. 

.... The district south of Calcutta in India is 
called the Twenty-four Pergunnahs. It is cov- 
ered with water two feet deep from June to 
October and is devoted to rice-raising. The 
people live in villages on mounds, which dur- 
ing the wet season form islands raised a few 
feet above the surface of the water. About 
fifty years ago the English Baptists and the 
London Society began missionary work among 
the people, establishing in time many churches 
among the villages. Then came the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and, passing 
by districts where Christianity had not been 
preached, it chose to invade territory that was 
already occupied by Protestant missions. The 
Society was to a great extent successful and 
gained many proselytes from the Baptists, and 
two distinct bodies of Christians were or- 
ganized in the district, known as the 
‘*Sprinklers’? and ‘‘ Dippers.”” They were 
hostile to each other, and, until time grad- 
ually brought about friendly feelings be- 
tween them, their attitude was not favorable to 
the peaceful propagation of the Gospel. Final- 
ly, behold the Catholics came to use the same 
tactics on the Protestants that the Propaga- 
tion Society had employed to get converts from 
the Baptists, and with results most disastrous 
to the Propagation people. ‘‘The ‘Sprinklers’ 
have gone over to the Catholics in shoals,” 
says a writer in the Baptist Missionary Herald, 
of London, and ‘in many stations there are 
hardly any left. The missionary in charge 
acknowledges ‘it is only too true that the mis- 
sion entrusted to my care is perceptibly melt- 
ing away.’”? The “ Dippers”’ have, however, 
for the most part remained firm. They num- 
ber 286 members, divided among nine churches. 


....Itseems odd to hearthe wearer of a name 
such’ as ‘‘ Yeung Seen Shang’”’ spoken of as “‘a 
veteran soldier of the Cross and father in Isra- 
el.’? It has been such a short time since China 
was utterly heathen and closed to Protestant 
missionaries that one can hardly realize that 
there can be any Christian veterans among the 
Chinese. And yet Yeung Seen Shang was con- 
verted in 1844, in connection with the Southern 
Baptist Mission at Macao, and has, therefore, 
been a Christian 33 years. He has been preach- 
ing upward of 30 years, and has “‘ lived,” says 
a missionary, ‘‘a long, a useful, and a godly 
life. His influence in the Church and the 
world has been and is a holy influence. The 
Christian and the heathen alike regard him 
with reverence.” 

.--»Mr. Isaac K. Yokohama, the son of an 
eminent Japanese physician, and who has 
been a student in this country for the past six 
arte has been appointed missionary of the 

otestant Episcopal Board of Missions in 





Japan, 
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LESSON FOR JULY 29th. 





THE YOKE BROKEN.—Acts xv, 22—31. 





Notres.—Read carefully the foregoing con- 
text, to get the occasion of this Council of 
Jerusalem, and of this pharisaic teaching. 
Read also Gal. ii, 1—10, for Paul’s story of this 
Council. The date was A. D. 50, twenty years 
after the death of Christ, whose birth is put in 
our calendar three or four years too low. 
“‘ The Apostles and Elders.’’—The apostles, being 
alive then, had an influence and authority such 
as would be exercised now only by mission- 
aries in a heathen land, and not fully by them, 
from the lack of the special appointment of 
Christ. “ With the whole Church.”—The 
apostles and elders do not seem to bave as- 
sumed exclusive rights, but to have shared 
them with the great body of disciples. There 
was no distinction of orders in government 
expressed ; but there seems to have been a 
general consultation in one company, with the 
predominant influence being that, of course, of 
the apostles. “‘ Subverting your souls,”’— 
Destroying them, overthrowing your faith. 
The next clause is omitted in the best manu- 
scripts. “ Beloved Barnabas and Paul.”— 
The expressions of affection and confidence 
are added, in distinction from the words of dis- 
approval applied to the pharisaical teachers.’’ 
——" Judas and Silas.”—These brethren, 
probably known by reputation, confirmed the 
genuineness of the letters, and added their 
weight against the influence of the false teach- 
ers. ‘©To the Holy Ghost and to us,’’—It 
does not follow thatthe Holy Ghost directs 
the conclusions of all ecclesiastical meetings. 
That depends on whether the Holy Ghost is 
with them or not. *‘ No greater burden.” — 
That is, as to ceremonial observance, which 
was the only thing now under discussion. 
“ Necessary things.”*—Necessary partly through 
charity, as there was no positive sin in eating 
meat that had been offered to idols, as Paul 
shows in I Cor. viii, 10. Of these offenses only 
fornication is a moral offense in itself, and 
this is included here, because among the Gen- 
tiles it was not regarded as such; and in this, 
as in the other offenses specified, the converts 
were required to accept the Jewish rule, but 
not as to circumcision and ritual observance. 
** Dismissed,’’ probably with some public 
meeting. “ Fpistle.’—This is the first 
Christian epistle, or letter, preserved to us, 
and was probably penned by James. The 
earliest of the Epistles of Paul, the first to the 
Thessalonians, was written three years later. 


Instruction.—How beautiful a thing it is to 
have “‘ the whole Church” united ! Inthe days of 
the apostles there was but one Church—Holy 
and Catholic. Now we have great divisions— 
such as Protestant and Catholic, and smaller 
divisions—such as Baptist and Presbyterian ; 
which so break up the Church that it cannot 
meet in council. Against these schisms we 
should labor, as against an evil of vast propor- 
tions. The union agencies of the present day 
—such as the Union Sabbath-schools, the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the union 
revival meetings, the Evangelical Alliance—are 
instrumental of great good in breaking down 
these partition walls which divide Christians. 
So long as denominations exist we should 
think of our own denomination as only one of 
a number of sects; that sect is a hateful name, 
and that other sects are to be regarded as 
equally loved of Christ with our own, if they 
believe in Christ the Saviour, although ours may 
be more nearly correct on points on which it is 
of less importance to be correct. The best 
church is that which shuts out the fewest 
Christians. An ideal church would shut out 
none. 

This lesson gives us the turning-point in the 
history of the Christian Church. On its decis- 
ion it depended whether Christianity should be 
a mere Jewish sect or a great religion for the 
world. We may thank God that the Holy 
Ghost guided the first church at Jerusalem to 
so noble a conclusion and one hardly to be an- 
ticipated by worldly wisdom. It was Jews who 
here yielded to the demands of the Gentiles. 
God loves not one people or race alone, but all 
the world. He loves other races besides the 
Anglo-Saxon, and other nations besides the 
United States. We should send missionary 
apostles to them all, and lay on the churches 
we found none but necessary burdens. 

We are saved not by keeping outward regu- 
lations, but bylove and faith. It is by character 
and trust in God and repentance of sin that we 
are to please God and secure his favor, and not 
by our outward observance of religious formal- 
ities. There are such formalities which are 
binding on us and which the soul will gladly 
accept and observe as the free outcome of love ; 
but there is no healing grace in them, but only 
in our love of God and the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We should, therefore, be very 
slow to condemn those who seem to have the 
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We should be careful to do what we can not 
to offend weak consciences. There is nothing 
in themselves wrong in eating blood, or things 
strangled, or the flesh of animals that have been 
offered in sacrifice to what are no gods. But to 
avoid the offense of doing these things which 
caused brethren to stumble was called a ‘‘ neces- 
sary thing” by the first Christian council. So 
we should feel about temperance and other 
things. We are to be total abstainers, not be- 
cause drinking wine is a sin—for our Saviour 
drank wine and so did all his disciples; but 
because now and here it isa bad example to 
those who are led into excesses by the exam- 
ple of those who are not injured by the use of 
mild and unfermented liquors. It is a duty to 
sign the temperance pledge, though not e@ duty 
to the apostles, just as, conversely, what was 
a duty to the apostles about blood and things 
strangled is not a duty to us, in our changed 
condition of society. 


TUESDAY, July 10th, the monument erected 
to the memory of P. P. Bliss was ded- 
icated, at Rome; N. Y. The number of people 
in attendance was estimated at not less than 
10,000. The exercises opened at 2 P.M., by the 
singing of one of Mr. Bliss’s hymns and the 
offering of prayer by Mr. Bliss’s former pastor 
in Rome, the Rey. D. Cool. Then Mr. Moody 
gave an account of the manner in which the 
funds for the monument were raised. Over 
three thousand Sunday-schools, including 
more than 500,000 scholars, in this country, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Canada, had 
contributed nearly $12,000 for the monument 
and the education of the two orphan children 
of Mr. Bliss. So deep was the impression of 
that good man’s Christian life on the nation 
that all considered it a pleasure to give. He 
pronounced an appropriate tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Bliss and his wife. He said that he 
himself owed very much of his success in 
saving souls to them—to their efforts and 
godly counsel. Mr. Bliss was a man in 
whom all of the Christian graces abounded. 
He loved, and was beloved by everybody. 
Mr. Sankey followed with a few remarks, and 
sang “‘ Hold the Fort,’ the audience joining in 
the chorus. Short addresses were made by Mr. 
Whittle, the Rev. Geo. A. Peltz, and Dr. Vin- 
cent. The dedicatory address was then de- 
livered by Dr. Pierson, of Detroit. Mr. Moody 
then stepped forward and silently unveiled the 
monument. After viewing the memorial, the 
people quietly dispersed. In the audience 
were the children of Mr. Bliss, his mother and 
sister, the parents and brothers and sisters 
of Mrs. Bliss, and personal friends from all 
parts of the country. The monument is an 
Italian marble shaft upon a Pennsylvania blue- 
stone base, and stands twenty-four feet in 
hight, the base being four feet square. The 
inscriptions are all upon the die, from which 
ascends the slender shaft, which is surmounted 
by an urn, half veiled. On the west face, in an 
oval framework cut from the stone, are the 
following words: ‘‘Erected by the Sunday- 
schools of the United States and Great Britain, 
in response tothe invitation of D. L. Moody, 
as a memorial to Philip P. Bliss, author of 
* Hold the Fort’ and other Gospel songs.” On 
the shaft above this is the figure of alyre or 
harp, with one of the strings broken, and un- 
derneath it the words: “Thy statutes have 
been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 
—Psalm cxix,54. On the face of the die, look- 
ing south, are the words: ‘‘ButI would not 
have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, 
even as others which have nohope. For the 
Lord himself shall descend from Heaven with 
a shout, with a voice of the Archangel and the 
trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first. Then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


...-Three new Sunday-schools have been 
organized in Saxony. As the result of seven 
years’ work, there are now in that kingdom 37 
schools, with 358 teachers and 6,463 scholars. 
The Sunday-schools are now becoming more 
important than ever, as religion and Bible-les- 
sons are no more to be taught in the public 
schools. Some of the Lutheran ministers are 
prejudiced against Sunday-schools, and use the 
title “Children’s Divine Services.”” A corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘No persecution yet of 
schools; but with us it is far worse than in 
Spain. We have had no signs which could be 
taken down; but church, schools, and police 
have far greater rights to interfere with schools 
and scholars.” 

--eeDr. Arthur T. Pierson thinks that much 
would be gained for Bible study if scholars 
would study Greek and Hebrew in the public 
schools, instead of German and French. 


.-.- There are four Protestant Sunday-schools 
in so Catholic a city asLisbon, Portugal. Out- 
side the city are two schools supported by a 
merchant. 





For over twenty-five years Delaware, 0O., 
has been the seat of the two chief Methodist 
male and female colleges in Ohio. Both insti- 
tutions have flourished. But they have been 
absolutely independent, each occupying an 
ample and beautiful campus, east and west of 
the town, distant a good half mile. For five 
years the question of consolidation has been 
discussed. Aftera desperate struggle, it has 
resulted in a complete and unanimous victory 
for the union in the board of trustees of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, in their session of 
June 27th. Thesimple proposition presented 
to the board was this: Will you, in return for 
a gift of $60,000 worth of beautiful college 
property, open the doors of the University to 
girls, on the same terms as the boys? And will 
you furnisha special course to ladies who may 
not wish to take the full gentlemen’s course ? 
With the settlement of this question, we look 
for new enthusiasm, especially in the ladies’ 
department. 


.... Zhe Dartmouth, the weekly organ of the 
students of Dartmouth College, will be edited 
next year by Mr. Edward N. Hills, and will 
contain articles by President Brown, of Hamil- 
ton; Profs. Aiken and Young, of Princeton ; 
Prof. John Ordronaux, of Columbia; President 
Hulbert, of Middlebury; Hon. John Eaton, 
commissioner of education ; Prof. L. T. Town- 
send, of Boston University; Richard B. Kim- 
ball, ex-Senator Patterson, and Gov. B. F. 
Prescott, of New Hampshire; Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Tucker, of the Madison-Square church, in this 
city ; George A. Marden, of The Lowell Courier; 
and Ballard Smith, of The World. All these 
gentlemen are Dartmouth graduates. Special 
care will be given to college news and alumni 
personals, and there will be special letters 
from Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley colleges. 
The Dartmouth is now the only college weekly 
n the country and stands third in point of 
circulation. 


....A plan bas been perfected by the regents 
of Michigan University for extending the col- 
lege year of the medical departments to nine 
months. Of the class that has just graduated 
one hundred and twenty-two entered as the 
Class of ‘77, while seventy-seven graduated. 
Of these 22 will become attorneys-at-law ; 10 
will teach ; 3 will practice medicine ; 2 preach ; 
4engage in business; lin banking; 2 in jour- 
nalism ; 3 will be civil engineers ; and 2 mining 
engineers. The average age is 23 years, 2 
months, and 15 days. The class has expended 
in Ann Arbor $103,564 35. Five have defrayed 
all of their expenses. In all, $17,367 have been 
earned by the class. Politically, 42 are Repub- 
licans, 17 Democrats, 9 neutrals, and there is-1 
Whig. All but 11 will continue their studies. 


.... Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
conferred, at its recent commencement, the de- 
gree of A. B. on 9; A. M. on 17, of whom 14 
were in course; Ph. D. on 3; and D.D. on 2. 
The College is in connection with the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church and has exerted 
an influence strongly favoring revivals of re- 
ligion in the churches. It had last year 14 
theological students, 9 seniors, 11 juniors, 19 
sophomores, 26 freshmen, 19 select students, 
and 48 preparatory students ; total, 146. 


.... Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., had 
during the last collegiate year 15 seniors, 20 
juniors, 28 sophomores, 37 freshmen, 7 select 
students, 190 preparatory students, 28 theolog- 
ical students, 61 commercial students, 86 stu- 
dents in music, 89 in art, and 76 in other de- 
partments. Total, deducting names counted 
twice, 500. The College occupies five hand- 
some buildings, four of them erected since the 
burning of the old edifice, in 1874. They are all 
of brick, three stories high. 


....Williams College degrees, July 3d: 
LL.D.—Benjamin Robbins Sheldon, Judge of 
the Illinois Supreme Court. D. D.—The Rev. 
Edward Payson Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Prof. Lewellyn Pratt, of tie College. 
Pb. D.—Prof. Franklin Carter, of Yale College, 
and Thomas Hunter, President of the New 
York City Normal School. A. M.—The Rev. 
E. P. Roe, of Cornwall, N. Y. 


....Commencement at Marietta College, Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, occurred on June 27th. The num- 
ber of graduates was 15. The degree of 8. T. D. 
was conferred on Rev. J. P. E. Kumler, of Cin- 
cinnati, and Rev. R. G. Hutchins, of Columbus, 
Ohio; and that of LL. D. upon Hon. A. T. 
Goshorn, late director-general of the Centennial 
Exposition, who is an alumnus of Marietta 
College. 


....The University of North Carolina was 
located at Chapel Hill in 1792, and opened for 
students in 1795. It enjoyed a prosperous 
career till the beginning of the Civil War. In 
1875 it began a new career, and its last cata- 


ogue shows a list of 11 professors and 112 
students. 


..«-North Carolina has established a colored 
~orma) school, 








WavE Hampton now claims that he is goy- 
ernor in S. C., as well as in posse, 


..-.The most ingenious plan suggested for 
the reduction of postage is to get married. 


...-A little Bridgeport boy, who lost three 
fingers in a drop press, only remarked: ‘I 
guess mother will cry when she sees that.”’ 


...- Mother: “If Mrs. Johnson comes, Jem- 
my, say I’m not at home.” Jemmy: “Oh!I 
dare say. And then you’ll give mea whack- 
ing for telling a story.” 


....» When a man is cheated by a party having 
no regard to the laws of meum and tuwm, the 
proper remedy is tuum and suum; or, in the 
vulgate, “‘ to ’em and sue ’em.” 


....In Philadelphia an effort has been made 
to introduce the needle into the public schools, 
The girls don’t want it ; but the boys think it a 
great improvement on bent pins. 


....District Visitor (blandly): “ Well, dame 
and how do you find things now?’’ Crusty 
Old Cottager : ‘‘How do I find things? Why, 
by looking arter ’em, to be sure.” 


....A counsel being questioned by a judge to 
know ‘‘ for whom he was concerned,’’ replied : 
‘“‘T am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff; 
but Iam employed by the defendant.” 


....One of the firemen at a recent fire in the 
western part of this state, when he found the 
hose not long enough to reach from the hy. 
drant to the burning building, called, in his ex- 
citement, for the men to ‘bring up the hy- 
drant.’”’ 


....A Western newspaper has improved on 
the original plan, and now says: ‘‘No com- 
munication will be published in this paper un- 
less accompanied by the full name of the writer 
and a five-dollar bill. These are not requested 
for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith.” 


....An old colored preacher was lecturing a 
youth of his fold about the sin of dancing, 
when the latter protested that the Bible plainly 
said ‘* There isatime todance.’’ ‘ Yes, dar 
am a time to dance,” said the dark divine; 
“and it’s when a boy gits a whippin’ for gwine 
to a ball.” 


....Male Friend of Lady Visitors: ‘‘Is your 
sight so very bad, my poor woman? Do you 
think, now, you could see a shilling, if I were 
to show you one?”’ Elderly Party (promptly) 
“Thank ye kindly, sir. I dunno’ about a shil- 
lin’; but I’m surel could see half a crown!” 
(Male person hands it over directly.) 


....After the recent temperance movement 
had reached Harrisburg the following conver- 
sation took place between two little street 
waifs: First Boy (after meditating awhile): 
“Say, Sam, didn’t you sign the temperance 
pledge ?”? Sam (who was quite profane): ‘‘ Yes, 
Why ®”’ First Boy: “Then you shouldn’t swear 
so, Sam.” 


....There were two of them hanging over 
the front gate the other night. She was stand- 
ing within the yard and he on the sidewalk out- 
side, both leaning on the top rail and appar- 
ently as happy as two pigsinacornfield. He 
was saying: ‘‘Now, my own little darling, 
sweet idol of my soul, whose image is ever on 
my heart,’? when he saw the old man coming 
down the front walk, and continued in a dif- 
ferent strain: ‘‘The potato bugs haven’t de- 
stroyed our crops so much since we purchased 
Paris green; and you will find also that cab- 
bages can be raised better on a richer soil.” 
The old gentleman heard it, and turned back, 
saying, as he entered the house : ‘‘ These young 
people take more interest in agricultural affairs 
than people generally suppose.” 


.... LINES TO A DRESSMAKER. 


Oh! wherefore bid me leave thy side, 
Dear Polly, I would ask ? 

How can I all my feelings cloak 
When in thy smiles I basque ? 

Nay, “‘ Polly-nay,’’ I cannot go ! 
Oh! do not stand aloof, 

When of my warm affection 
You possess, oh! wat-er proof. 


Why will you thus my feelings gore 
By sending me away ? 

You know it’s wrong, of corset is, 
Thus to forbid my stay. 

It seems as though some fell disease 
Was gnawing at my heart, 

And hem-orrhage would soon ensue 
If we, perchance, should part. 


Then waist the precious time no more, 
But let the parson tie us 

Sew firmly. that the marriage knot 
Shall never be cut bias. 

In peaceful quietude we’ll float 
On life’s uvruffied tide, 

Nor let the bustle of the world 
‘*Pull-back,” as we glide. 

—(, F, Apams, in “ Detroit Free Press,” 





BAPTIST, 


ALGER, R. F., ord. at Hinsdale, Me. 

BOAZ, C., ord at Haw Creek, Ind., recently. 

BRADFORD, Gzo., called to Wyoming, Del. 

BRYAN, B. P., Plymouth, Mass., resigns. 

CLARK, M. C., removes from Waverly to Car- 
linsville, N. Y. 

COOK, Joun B., ord. at Lima, O., June 29th. 

DANBURY, S. W., ord. at Little Pigeon, Ind. 

DAY, J., Albany, N. Y., died recently, aged 40. 

DUBOC, A. M., Denison, Iowa, accepts call to 
Livonia, N. ¥. 

EVELETH, J. F., Livermore, Me., resigns. 

FLETCHER, C., closes his pastoral labors at 
Canton, Mass, 

HEWITT, H. H., ord. at Akron, Ohio. 

HUBBARD, A. B., Philadelphia, Penn., died 
recently, aged 68, 

LEESON, Gro. E., ord. at Framingham, Mass., 
June 29th. 

MALCOM, Tuos. §8., Philadelphia, Penn., ap- 
pointed Southern secretary of Am. and 
For. Bible Society, for work among the 
freedmen. 

McLEAN, A. Stewart, ord. and inst. at Hing 
ham, Mass., June 28th. 

PATTENGILL, C. N., Gloversville, N. Y., 
accepts call to North Adams, Mass. 

STURDEVANT, D. G., removes from Skin- 
ner’s Eddy, Penn., to Alvin, Neb. 

WOODSTOCK, 8. 8., Frenchtown, N. J., re- 
signs. 

YOUNG, G. B., closes his labors at Wearts 
Corners, N 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, F. L., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Walpole, N. H. 

BASSETT, E. B., supplies Shutesbury, Mass. 

BLAKE, L. H., Methuen, accepts call to Vine- 
st. ch., Boston Highlands, Mass. 

CHAFER, T., Morgan, accepts call to East 
Smithfield, Penn. 

CURTIS, A. G., Hillsboro, Ill., resigns and re- 
turns to New York. 

DAVIS, W. V. W., Amherst, Mass., accepts 
call to Manchester, N. H. 

DAVIS, W. H., Union Sem., New York, ord. 
at Beverly, Mass. 

DYER, E. PorTER, removes from Shrewsbury 
to Abington, Mass. 

ERNST, F. W., Yale Sem., supplies North 
Groton, N. 

FREEMAN, J. A., Boscawen, N. H., dis- 
missed. 

JOHNSON, GeorGE Henry, who has been en- 
gaged to supply Uxbridge, Mass., a year, 
was ord. evangelist, July 6th, at Cam- 
bridge. 

KETCHUM, Smas, Maplewood, Mass., called 
to Windsor, Conn. 

MARSHALL, Henry G., Charlemont, Maas., 
accepts call to Middlebury, Conn. 

McGOWN, ALFRED J., Bangor Sem., ord. at 
Orono, Me. 

MERRIMAN, DANIEL, Norwich, Conn., called 
to Newport, R. I. 

NORTON, Joun F., West Yarmouth, supplies 
Hubbardstown, Mass. 

POMEROY, Epwarp N., West Springfield, 
supplies Marion, Mass., three months. 
ROBERTS, J. G., Kansas City, supplies Dr. 
Goodell’s church, St. Louis, Mo., this 

summer. 

SMITH, E. G., Morrison, IIl., inst. at North 
Leominster, Mass. 

STURTEVANT, W. H., closes his labors at 
West Tisbury, Mass. 

THOMPSON, R. M., closes his labors at She- 
boygan, Wis. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


DIXON, Joun, Providence, R.I, called to 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

DUNLAP, C. H., induced to withdraw accept- 
ance of call to Kansas City and remain at 
Springfield, Mo. 

FOSTER, E. P., supplies Florence, Kan. 

JONES, GeorGeE E., inst. over Broadway ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

KELLOGG, 8. H., inst. over 3d ch., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

SCOTLAND, ALEXANDER, Princeton Sem., 
called to Willlamstown, N. J. 

SMITH, James M., ord. and inst. at Dalles 
Center, Iowa. 

SLOSS, RoBert, dismissed from Titusville, Pa. 

TAYLOR, C. P., Morrow, called to Perrys- 
burgh, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ALLEN, GrorceE B., accepts rectorship, St. 
John’s, Petaluma, Cal. 
BISHOP, N. K., accepts call to Somerville, 


Mass. 
BOYDEN, P. M., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 
a. 
DAME, NE son P., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 


Va. 

FLEETWOOD, B. F., accepts call to St. Mark’s, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GRANGER, Rosert, ord. deacon at Albany, 
ie 


HALL, J., ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 

PENICK, Epwarp A., ord. deacon at Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

WALKER, Wo. W., ord. deacon at Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

WHITE, Ws., D. D., Butler, Penn., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, G. F., declines call to Wades- 
boro, N. C. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLISON, I. J., Tarboro, N. C., resigns. 
BRIGHT, J. E., D.D., appointed evangelist by 
- Red River Presbytery. 

agi , R. H., D.D., Caldwell, N. C., dis- 
missed. 

DAVIS, SamvEt §., died at Summerville, Ga., 
recently, aged 83. 

JOHNSON, J. J., accepts call to Powhatan, 


Ark. 
MARABLE, B. F., inst. at Goldsboro, N. C. 
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Literature, 


A prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 
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THE JULY INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


Tue last number of The International 
Review opens with two articles on the East- 
ern question, both able, but taking directly 
opposite sides. The first is pro-Russian, 
by Prof. C. K. Adams, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and the second anonymous and 
pro-Turkish. Prof. Adams, like the Rev. 
Mr. Stephens and Edward A. Freeman, 
maintains that a wicked and stupid govern- 
ment, which has always broken its prom- 
ises, cannot be expected to reform now. 
He thus sums up: ‘‘ What the future may 
have instore, as the result of the war, it 
were idle to predict. The solution which 

t this distance most naturally suggests 
itself is the partition of Turkey and the 
restoration of Greek independence, under 
guaranties of the great powers similar to 
those given to Belgium. ‘Above all na- 
tions is humanity,’ says Professor Goldwin 
Smith; and, if the saying be true, it follows 
that, whatever other considerations may 
have weight, the highest of all considera- 
tions demands that the political power of 
the Turk should come to an end.” The 
anonymous writer, who handles the subject 
with equal ability, maintains that Russia is 
supremely devoted to her own aggrandize- 
ment and that her past history shows that 
no trust can be placed in her professions. 
He says: 

««The Turkish Government has promised 

reforms for the principalities. That is more 
than Russia has done in regard to Poland. 
‘The downfall of Turkey has so often been 
prophesied that almost every one believes it 
blindly. But, if we take into consideration 
the progress she has made in the last fifty 
years and the many resources the country 
possesses, it will be seen that it requir-s 
nothing but a good and strong government 
to make her one of the most thriving and 
prosperous nations of Europe—not only 
prosperous herself, but making other na- 
tions prosperous also, by a lively inter- 
course and trade with them. A system of 
general education ‘will soon bring up a new 
generation, more active and industrious 
than the present. Europe has to expect 
more benefits, more humanity, more civil- 
ization from a Turkey under the Ottoman 
Empire than from a Turkey under the gov- 
ernment, of Panslavonic principles. The 
vigor and energy lately displayed by Tur- 
key shows that she is not so sick as gener- 
ally anticipated, that she is open for pro- 
gressive ideas, and that she needs nothing 
but strength of government and popular 
education. If the powers want a prescrip- 
tion for the so-called sick man, we can give 
them one—it is: educate, but do not ex- 
terminate.” 
But education and civilization have, at 
least, been attempted in Russia; which 
is not true of the Ottoman Empire, which 
is too sluggish and powerless to promote 
either. The third article is by P. G. 
Hamerton, who, taking M. Eugéne Fromen- 
tin’s recent book for a text, talks of Van 
Dyke, Rubens, and other old Dutch and 
Flemish artists. English figure-painting, 
M. Fromentin and Mr. Hamerton agree, is 
Van Dyke's offspring. Prof. Francis A. 
Walker continues his articles on the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, of which he is furnish- 
ing the best critical account. Edwin P. 
Whipple writes of Barry Cornwall and his 
contemporaries in a pleasant and amiable 
style befitting the subject. A posthumous 
plea for the feasibility of a code of inter- 
national law is by the late Prof. Emory 
Washburn, of the Harvard Law School. 
At its close the editor gives an excellent 
account of the labors of the friends of the 
project, which is worth quoting; 

“The history of international codification 
may be thus briefly summarized: The first 
movement was made by David Dudley 
Field, of New York, at Manchester, En- 
gland, in October, 1866, at the meeting of 
the British Social Science Association, when 
a committee was appointed, at his sugges- 
tion, to frame a code of international law. 
The committee consisted of members from 
different countries of Europe and America, 
including Sir Travers Twiss, Justice Den- 
man, Mr. Westlake, eee Mr. Daniel, 

. C., of England; M. Berryer, of France; 

err Mittermeyer, of Germany; Messrs. 
Field and Lawrence, of the United States; 
and others. At the time this committee was 
— Lord Shaftesbury was president 
of the Social Science Asssociation and 
Lord Brougham president of the Council. 





The work of preparing the code was divided 
among the members of the committee; but 
the difficulty of procuring an interchange 
of views was such that Mr, Field prepared 
a complete outline of an international code, 
hoping that the other members would do 
the same. The completed code of Mr. 
Field was laid before the Social Science 
Association, at Norwich, in October, 1873. 
In the same year the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law was founded at Ghent, and the 
Association, for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations, at Brussels. 
These associations, composed of the lead- 
ing jurists and publicists of both Europe 
and America, have had annual conferences 
ever since their formation, the forthcom- 
ing conference being announced to be held 
at Antwerp, August 28th, 1877. The inter- 
national law societies owe their inception 
to the efforts of the International Code 
Committee of America, founded May 15th, 
1873, the original membership of which 
included, among others, David Dudley 
Field, Theodore D. Woolsey, Emory Wash- 
burn, William Beach Lawrence, James B. 
Miles, Reverdy Johnson, William Cullen 
Bryant, Elibu Burritt, Charles Sumner, 
John G. Whittier, John V. L. Pruyp, 
Charles A. Peabody. The work of coditi- 
cation has progressed favorably thus far 
and the movement seems to be gaining 
strength constantly.” 


The American book notices are few and 
somewhat antiquated. Lathrop’s ‘‘ Study 
of Hawthorne” is condemned; Dr. Bonar’s 
“*My Old Letters” is mildly criticised; and 
Col. H. B. Carrington’s ‘‘ Battles of the 
American Revolution” is commended. 
The notices of new English books are full 
and admirable. In Mr. Hamerton’s letter 
on ‘‘ Art in Europe” there is this interest- 
ing summary of John Ruskin’s financial 
affairs: 


‘*His father and mother left him £157,- 
000 in hard cash, anda lot of property also 
in houses and lJands, besides a valuable col- 
lection of pictures. Following the advice 
of wise business men, he invested one-third 
of the cash in mortgages, whereby he lost 
£20,000 This seems to be the only Joss of 
importance of a quite involuntary kind. A 
sum of £17,000 has been freely given to 
poor relations; another of £17,000 has been 
lent to a cousin, to whom the debt is also 
fey forgiven. Mr. Ruskin’s gifts to 
Sheffield and Oxford have cost him £14,- 
000. The rest of the cash has gradually 
disappeared by the familiar process of 
fixing expenditure above income, the an- 
nual expenditure being £5,500 and kept 
steadily to that figure, when the capital had 
been so reduced as no longer to yield that 
interest. The most curious thing is, that 
this year, 1877, is the last of Mr. Ruskin’s 
existence as a rich man. So he allows him- 
self a trifle of £3,000 to be spent in amuse- 
ment at Venice or elsewhere. He does not 
intend to commit suicide next December, 
but merely to invest money enough in the 
funds to bring him in a pound sterling per 
day, or a fraction less. He keeps his house, 
but gives most of his other properties 
away. 

‘“* This line of action has from the fir:t 
been dictated by Mr. Ruskin’s natural tem- 
per, which is not one of carelessness about 
money matters in the usual sense, but ex 
travagance and generosity on principles of 
hisown, Perhaps he may rather object to 
my word extravagance, since his expend- 
iture has always been carefully restricted. 
Well, so it has, but to a sum considerably 
beyond what he could really afford, and 
the best proof of an extravagant disrosi- 
tion is this allowance of £3,000 for mere 
amusement this year in Italy. I need haru- 
ly observe that a single man might amuse 
himself during a whole year in Italy for a 
fifth of that sum, seeing everything and 
living at. the best hotels. I donot question 
Mr. Ruskin’s right to do what he likes with 
his £3,000, especially after his gifts of 
much larger sums to others; but for a man 
who is tolive on £1a day during the rest 
of his «xistence, such a costly excursion is 
an odd apprenticeship to poverty. Again, 
Mr. Ruskin tells us that he spent £15,000 
on his country house, which was certainl 
extravagant in proportion to his means. 
think I have proved the extravagance; the 
generosity needs no proving.” 





ENGLISH CRITICISM OF AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


THERE was a time when American books 
were not noticed at all in England—there 
they were uniformly criticised and laughed 
at; but of late they receive, as a rule, all 
the courteous attention they deserve. In 
several cases recent American authors have 
won recognition in England which has not 
been confirmed on this side of the water. 
A certain school of thought in London is 
very fond of praising out-of-the-way au- 
thors, such as William Blake, Charles 
Wells, or Walt Whitman; and it especiatly 
delights in the supposed freedom and wild- 
ness of our literature. This school does 
little harm, however, by its somewhat ex- 
aggerated and unwise praise; and, in the 
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main, we cannot fin’ fault with English 
criticism of American literature. It is, in 
the main, as intelligent and judicious as 
American reviewing of London publica- 
tions. 

Not so, however, with the book no- 
tices of The Saturday Review. That jour- 
nal saves up a great batch of French, 
German, or American books, and 
notices them collectively. This is a 
good idea; but The Saturday Review seems 
to delight in exactly reversing the order 
of importance in the books it selects for 
review, putting some comparatively usim- 
portant werk in the first place, and giving 
it a column or two, while it crowds Long- 
fellow, Lowell, or Howells into a half 
dozen lines at the end. We take, as an ex- 
ample, its notice of ‘‘American Literature” 
in the number for June 30th. It begins 
with Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne’s work on 
‘The Invention of Printing”; a choice 
better than it usually makes, for the his- 
tory is an accurate, interesting, and alto- 
gether praiseworthy one. But why should 
it have half a page, while this, at the end 
of the review, is the only mention of Mr. 
Howells’s latest book: {‘A comedy in prose, 
a sort of dramatic novelette”? The notice 
of Mr. De Vinne’s book closes with this 
clumsy sentence: ‘‘Mr. De Vinne’s work 
is somewhat too full and heavy to be popu- 
lar; but those who have not leisure to read 
it through patiently and persistently will 
nevertheless find much entertainment and 
some instruction in dipping into it here and 
there, and reading a chapter or a passage 
on the more promising of the many topics 
over which it travels.” After noticing 
Professor Wharton’s. ‘‘Commentary on. 
the Law of Evidence” and Professor 
R. B. Anderson’s ‘‘America not Dis- 
covered by Columbus,” Bishop Spaulding’s 
‘Essays and Reviews” are next reviewed 
in the feeble pro Roman style of the ‘‘ high 
and dry” churchmanship The Saturday 
Review represents. It takes pains to call 
him ‘‘ Mr. Spaulding” throughout, though 
‘Rt. Rev.” and ‘‘D. D.” are both in the 
title at the foot of the page. Of Dr. 
Schaff’s ‘‘ Creeds of Christendom” the re- 
viewer says: ‘‘The ‘ History’ proper, or 
the Professor’s original work, to which 
these collections are an appendix, is con- 
tained in the first volume, and is, of course, 
drawn up from the point of view taken by 
modern American Protestantism. The 
omission of any kind of reference to the 
formation and definition of the New Test- 
ament Canon is thus intelligible enough, 
and perhaps prudent on the part of the 
author; but, from a critical point of view, 
it leaves the work incomplete in one of its 
most prominent and material portions.” 
How modern American Protestantism dif- 
fers from the modern English variety we do 
not know; and, in point of fact, Dr. Schaff’s 
work is a model of fairness and impartial- 
ity. Otherwise it would be pretty nearly 
worthless. Passing over several notices 
we quote the mention of Mr. Horace How- 
ard Furness’s editicn of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

‘* Even the warmest admirers of Shakes- 
peare, if they are not absolute enthusiasts 
or German commentators, must, we think, 
be somewhat startled at the appearance of 
an edition under the title of a ‘ Variorum 
Shakespeare’ (showing every various read- 
ing that different editors have adopted or 
different critics suggested); in which the 
play of Hamlet alone, with the notes there- 
on, occupies two volumes of the largest 
octavo size, one of them printed in the 
smallest and closest minion type. Consid- 
ering that human life seldom lasts for 
much more than eighty years, and that few 
can afford, even if they wished it, to give 
fifty of those years to the study of Shakes- 
pefre’s plays and the commentaries there- 
on, we may perhaps be excused for think- 
ing that even Skakespeare himself would 
have stood appalled before the mass of 
relevant and irrelevant reading with which 
this specimen of the new edition of his 
plays threatens mankind.” 

This, it should be remembered, is a part 
of the largest and most important edition 
of Shakespeare that has appeared in En- 
glandor America. The notice of Mathews’s 
‘‘Hours with Men and Books” is equally 
searching: ‘It is a collection of reviews 
or essays on certain men of literary emi- 
nence, on reading in general, and on vari- 
ous literary topics and professional habits; 
in fact, a miscellany about all sorts of 
things, for which its present title is not 
more inappropriate than any other that 
could have been selected.” Of Stoddard’s 
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‘* Anecdote Biography of Percy B. Shelley ’’ 
we are told: ‘‘It contains, loosely strung 
together, a quantity of interesting inform 
ation respecting the life and character of 
one of the most peculiar natures that even 
the eccentric race of poets has ever de- 
veloped.” This is worthy of a school-giri’s 
first contribution,to the country paper. 
Griswold’s ‘‘ American Poets ” and ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Female Poets” are noticed, without 
intimation that they were prepared for 
a taste and a public now passed away; 
but, although they do contain eonsider- 
able trash, it is absurd to say that ‘‘of 
course, ninety-pine in a hundred of the 
authors therein commemorated deserve the 
title of poet about as much as those whose 
sonnets or love verses appear in the spare 
corners of The Family Herald or The London 
Journal.” 


The closing paragraph we quote entire, 
as a choice example of the method of The 
Saturday Review: 


‘* Among the miniature editions of works 
new and old, which by their execution, 
paper, and type—and, we must add, on the 
whole—by the taste shown in their selection 
—do honor to the judgment of the Amer- 
ican publishing trade, we may mention Mr. 
Appleton’s ‘‘ Syrian Sunshine”; the account 
of a few months spent chiefly in Palestine, 
published by Roberts Brothers in their 
‘“‘Town and Country” series; ‘‘Maps of 
Russia and Turkey”; astory entitled ‘‘The 
Burning of the Convent,” a true account of 
the destruction of an Ursuline school at 
Charlestown, Mass., by one who was then a 
very young pupil therein, by Messrs, Os- 
good & Co.; three more volumes of the 
same publishers’ ‘‘ Poems of Places”; a 
new story of Bret Harte’s, entitled ‘‘Two 
Men of Sandy Bar”; a collection of toler- 
ably clever social sketches of New England 
life and character, under the title of ‘‘ Deep- 
haven”; an account of Barry Cornwall and 
some of his friends, by Mr. J. T. Fields; 
and a comedy in prose, a sort of dramatic 
novelette, entitled ‘“‘Out of the Question,” 
by Mr. W. D. Howells, all published by the 
same firm. Also Messrs. Appleton issue in 
a pocket series of their own a number of 
stories and sketches of travel, entitled 
‘* Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio.” 


Precisely one of these, Mr. Fields’s book, 
isa ‘‘miniature edition.” ‘Maps of Rus- 
sia and Turkey” is a book by Mr. James M. 
Bugbee, whose proper title is ‘‘ The East- 
ern Question.” The reviewer had appa- 
rently called ‘‘The Burning of the Con- 
vent” a ‘‘story” before he looked into its 
pages a little, and added the closing para- 
graph. Had he taken similar pains with 
Bret Harte’s acting drama, ‘‘Two Men of 
Sandy Bar,” he would not have styled it 
“‘a new story.” Finally, Mr. Freeman’s 
‘*Gatherings from an Artist's Portfolio” is 


not published in a series at all. 
IC 











AN event of much literary importance is 
the appearance of a new play in Mr. Horace 
Howard Furness’s variorum edition of Shakes- 
peare (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). This edition is 
the best that has appeared, so far as the value 
aud completeness of its annotations are con- 
cerned. The plan is to give a correct text and 
the important commentaries of all the principal 
editors. The new issue is Hamlet, and, as 
might be expected, a larger space is required 
than in the previous plays—‘‘ Romeo and Jul- 
fet’? and “ Macbeth ”’—and two volumes are 
given, instead of one. Everything needed in 
the way of readings, comments, and illustra- 
tive matter is here given, and the volumes are 
at once monuments of industry and treasure- 
houses for the Shakespeare student. We hope 
Mr. Furness will live to complete his prodig- 
fous task, and that it will fall into competent 
hands in the event of his death. The volumes 
are printed and bound in beautiful style. 


....4 Peep Behind the Scenes (Robert Carter 
& Brothers), by Mrs. Walton, is a well written 
Sunday-school story, whose characteris thus 
summed up in some of its closing sentences : 
“Rosalie had been behird the scenes, and 
knew how empty and hollow and miserable 
everything worldly was. She had learned 
lessons behind the scenes that she would not 
easily f get. She had learned that we must 
not tru.. to outward appearances. She had 
learned that aching hearts are often hidden be- 
hind the world’s smiling faces. She had 
learned that there is no real, no true, no last- 
ing joy in anything of this world. She had 
learned that whosoever drinketh of such water 
—the water of this world’s pleasures and 
amusements—shall thirst again; but she had 
also learned that whosoever drinketh of the 
water which the Lord Jesus Christ gives, even 
his Holy Spirit, shall never thirst, but shall be 
perfectly happy and satisfied.” 


....The four latest issues in the Vest-Pocket 
Series of James R. Osgood & Co. are Whittier’s 





Tent on the Beach, with Dlustrations; A Vir- 
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tuoso’s Collection (including ‘The Cclestial 
Railroad”? and ‘A Select Party’), by Haw- 
thorne; and Macaulay’s famous essays on John 
Milton and Lord Byron. 


....In Hillside and Seaside in Poetry (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) Lucy Larcom gives us a com- 
panion volume to “Roadside Poems,” her 
agreeable collection of out door poetry, pub- 
lished last summer. The pieces are mainly de- 
voted to brooks and woods and sea and are 
chosen with excellent taste. 


....-Mr. George M. Towle adds to his list of 
serviceable little books on the Eastern ques- 
tion (James R. Osgood & Co.) A Brief History 
of Montenegro, with a short added account of 
Bulgaria. 


....The latest books in the Harpers’ conven- 
fent ‘“‘Half-Hour Series” are The Ji/t and The 
Mill ef St. Herbot, stories by Charles Reade and 
Katharine 8. Macquoid respectively. 

EE 


LITERARY NEWS. 


THE July number of The Literary World is 
full of good things. We quote a part of a let- 
ter from the venerable Jacob Abbott, now a 
resident of Farmington, Me., on the house of 
Harper & Brothers : 


“There were certain principles which gov- 
erned the operations of this celebrated estab- 
lishment that were obvious to an outside ob- 
server, and which evidently contributed much 
to fis success. Some of these principles were 
as follows: 1. Minute and thorough attention 
to every detail of the manufacturing processes 
involved in the establishment, with a view to 
the highest attainable perfection in every de- 
partment, connected with extreme caution in 
tespect to the introduction of new and doubtful 
improvements. 2. The securing of thoroughly 
competent and trustworthy men as the foremen 
of each department. and committing to each 
one, when found, a high Gegse of power and 
respopsibility in respect to the subordinates and 
to all the operations under his charge. 3 The 
steadiness and permanence of there employ- 
ments when once entered upon. There were 
very few changes. A position once secured in 
the establishment became, as it were, in many 
cases, practically a tenure for life. 4. The re- 
markable and imperturbable calmness and 
good humor of the several partners in their in- 
tercourse and dealings with all who bad busi- 
ness relations with them of any kind, includ- 
ing, as this list did, a very large number of 
those proverbially sensitive and often rome- 
what unreagonable classes, artists and authors. 
It is, however, probably true, after all. that 
the great success of this remarkable organiza- 
tion is mainly due to certain native and consti- 
tutional diversities in the characters of the 
four brothers, adapting each to his special 
function in the work. These special charac- 
teristics, though marked in their diversity and 
permanence, were all in perfect harmony with 
rach other, and were regulated and controlled 
by the action of a calm but powerful religious 
principle and by the strongest possible senti- 
ment of fraternal love. Each of the partners 
was thus admirably fitted to his own special 
place in the work to be performed, while his 
individual tendencies were trained to act in 
perfect co-operation and harmony with those 
of the others.”’ 


Mr. C. P. Cranch lately sent an interesting 
letter to The Tribune on the Cambridge of to- 
day, in which he went over the old ground with 
some new touches. He says of Cambridge 
society 

‘The social life of Cambridge is one of the 
great charms of the place. The heavy work 
that goes on in the college buildings hase no 
deadening or stiffening effect on the freedom 
of movement in general society. The profes- 
sioual center of pure white light is fringed 
about With the must liberal play of rainbow 
eolors. There are clubs for light reading, and 
cbarades and private theatricals, in which even 
grave professors love to disport. One of these 
profeseors has written some entertaining plays 
of a light and burlesque character, one of which 
has been published in The Atlantic Monthly, and 
the professor himself is one of the prominent 
managers and actors in this amateur corps. 
Another professor the other night contributed 
immensely to the amusement of a select circle in 
the Wadsworth H ouse(the old mansion formerly 
the residence of the venerable President Josiah 
Quincy) by giving a comic travesty of a seien- 
tific lecture on the marvelous properties of 
biue glass, with a great deal of humor and wit 
and a series of the most absurdly laughable ex- 
om sone Lately President Eliot threw open 

is house to a large party of ladies and gentle- 
men, where, although there was no fun or 
dancing or music, yet there were youth, beau- 
ty, lively conversation, and bountiful supper. 
The grace, dignity, and youthful appearance 
of the president forbade any associations with 
the antique, wiggy worthies, his predecessors of 
other times, whose solemn-looking portraits 
adorn the walls of Memorial Hall.” 


Cambridge, thinks Mr. Cranch, who is painter, 
as well as poet, knows little about art: 


“There is one element, however, left out in 
the composition of Cambridge society, and 
that is the artistic. Cambridge knows little 
and cares little about art. But this is bardly to 
be expected for some years to come. And even 
then it will, perhaps, not be from any spontane- 
ous impulse, but from a sense of duty and an 
ambition to be ‘up to the Universe’ in all that 
belongs to a liberal education.” 


The home of Thomas Bailey Aldrich is thus 
described in The Literary World : 


“Mr. Aldrich’s house is located on the main 
road to the village of Canton, some two and a 
half miles distant. It is an old-fashioned two- 
story house, built at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and is partially screened from the 
road by cherry trees and by a hedge of arbor 
vite, presided over by two ancient and shift- 





less-looking buttonwoods. On the opposite 
side of the road there stood, prior te the Revo- 
lution, an Episcopal chureb, which brought 
forth, as tradition has it, a fine brood of Tories, 
and which subsequently fell into contempt 
from its unpatriotic attitude, and was either 
burned up or in some other way so effectually 
destroyed that no vestige of its foundation 
even exists. Back of the houre the grounds 
fall away gently to a stream and an old mill 

pond, on which stands a deserted and decaying 
mill, which was utilized during the late war for 
the weaving of Cardigan jackets for the sol- 
diers. Henceforth it is likely to be used only 
for the weaving of legends. Along the margin of 
the stream—which, after wandering all around 
the grounds, finds its way out on the Neponset 
meadows, and so to the ocean—great quantities 
of water-cresses, ferns, and curious wild flow- 
ers grow, the early cowslip and the pitcher- 
plant among them. Inside of the house to 
which we have thus come we find what the 
great, square chimneys projecting above the 
roof suggest—namely, large open fireplaces in 
every room; low-studded rooms, adorned w'!th 
a taste and skill which show the touch of a cul- 
tivated woman; and a library admirably celect- 
ed aud adapted for the work of aliterary man.”’ 


From a private letter of Dr. J. 8. C. 
Abbott’s, recalling some of his impressions of 
his college life, The Literary World quotes this 
passage : 

‘‘Cheever was famous for his extensive read- 
ing. The college library, a very valuable one, 
he thoroughly explored. Frank Pierce, as he 
was always called, was the most popular man 
or, rather, boy, fore was very young in college. 
He was always a gentleman of good mind, good 
scholarship, and high-toned morals. In trying 
our skill in jumping, Frank could generally 
jump furthest. Prof. Stowe, though one of the re- 
ligious students (and there were but few such in 
college then), was the wag of Bowdoin. When- 
ever he spoke the college laughed. The boy 
Longfellow was pattern of the man Longfellow. 
He was then a poet of no mean note—very 
handsome, always well dressed, with no taste 
for any but refiued pleasure. His effusions in 
the papers were eagerly sought for by all the 
young ladies. Hawthorne was a recluse; pen- 
sive, thoughtful, a constant reader. He never 
uttered aloud word or laugh while in college. 
Though not unpopular, he lived alone, com- 
munving with his own thoughts. Pierce was his 
most intimate friend. Jonatban Cilley, shot 
by Graves, was a young man of exceeding am- 
bition and great power over others. He was 
not a young man of high moral instincts. His 
class did pot thus regard him. But he led the 
class. If he wished to win any one to his side, 
he would take his armand the work was done.” 


We learn from The Literary World that the 
lectures on the early history of Congregation- 
alism which Dr. H. M. Dexter has been deliv- 
ering at Andover Theological Seminary are 
going into print, and will be published, proba- 
bly, next year, simultaneously with their repe- 
tition for the second time at Andover—there 
being three deliveries in all. ‘‘They are the 
fruits of an exceedingly minute and painstak- 
ing search of original sources of information in 
the great libraries of England and the Conti- 
nent, and are rooted in a life-long and enthusi- 
astic study of the subject, upon which Dr. 
Dexter has come to be justly considered the 
first living authority. The abstracts of these 
lectures which THe INDEPENDENT, with 
habitual enterprise, has been publishing have 
given a general idea, though only a faint one, 
of their popular elements; while in their final 
form they will probably constitute the most 
valuable addition yet made to our thorough 
and authentic knowledge of the originating and 
preserving forces of New England character 
and life.” 


The New York correspondent of the Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette says: “Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard has entered the field of journalism 
again, and become literary editor of The Ex- 
press, the Tammany organ of this city. Of 
course, Mr. Stoddard’s department has nothing 
to do with politics. If this fine poet and inde- 
fatigable worker brings his early energy into 
the paper, we may look for such literariana as 
The Round Table gave us, or The Mail in its 
palmy days. Tammavy has done two good 
things this year—made Mr. Stoddard city libra- 
rian and its literary authority.’? Mr. Stoddard, 
it will be remembered, was once literary editor 
of The World, The same correspondent says; 
‘The Keats letters, recently published in 7he 
World, Iam reliably informed, have been for 
some time in type at Harper’s and were in- 
tended for the August number of the Magazine. 
There has been some queer dealing some- 
where.”’ 


The Literary World thus refutesa silly calum- 
ny concerning the late Dr. J. 8. C. Abbott: 
“The absurd story has been started, in connec- 
tion with some of the obituaries of the late 
Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott, that he received from 
Napoleon III a large sum of money in consid- 
eration of his Ljfe of the Emperor and of the 
Emperor’s uocle, Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. 
Abbott was presented by the Emperor of the 
French with a gold medal of some slight pecu- 
niary value ; but that, we believe, was the ex- 
tent of the ‘ handsome’testimonial.’” 


“A most important adjunct to Appleton’s 
Cyclopawdis,” says The Literary World, “ will be 
the analytical and topical index thereto, which 
Rev. Dr, T. J. Conant has been engaged a long 
time in preparing. The publishers had hoped 
to bring it out before this; but the immense 
amount of labor involved has made delay un- 











avoidable. The manuscript is now, however, 
about ready for the printers and the appear- 
ance of the work may be expected before many 
months.” 


Oliver Ditson & Co.’s list of new music in- 
cludes the following: ‘The Dust of a Rose,” 
song by J. R. Fairlamb; ‘I Can’t Sing for 
Gold,’’ song by James M’Carroll ; “‘ Little Jack 
Frost,” song by Mrs. Carleton; ‘‘ The Czar’s 
March”; ‘Out in the Green’’; and ‘Little 
Bells,”? by Carl Kolling. The last three are 
instrumental pieces. 


In the ‘‘Eastern Question Series,’’ now in 
course of-publication by J. R. Osgood & Co., 
will soon appear a small volume upon “ Asia 
Minor and the Caucasus,”’ by Sir Randal Rob- 
erts, largely consisting of his personal expe- 
riences and adventures in that region. 


Bangs & Co. will sell during the autumn a 
collection of nearly 12,000 volumes. The cat- 
alogue is being prepared by Mr. George P. 
Philes. Specimen pages have been issued, and 


show that it will be beautifully printed and 
minutely accurate. 


A book on Montenegro, by Rev. William 
Denton, giving a brief history of the country 
and authentic information concerning bound- 


aries, productions, the character of the people, 
and other subjects, has been issued in London. 


The French Academy has unanimously 
awarded the Bordin Prize of 3,C00 francs to M 
Chantelauze for a work entitled ‘‘ Marie Stuart, 
son proces et son exécution, d’aprés le lournal inédit 
de Bourgoing.”’ 


A second series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads”’ by 


Swinburne is in press; the longest being a 
hitherto unpublished poem on Marlowe. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


A Brief History of Montenegro; to which is 
added a short account of Bulgaria. By 
George M. Towle. 18mo, pp. 94. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.........cc0...seeceesees $0 50 

A Virtuoso’s Collection, and other tales. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Vest-Pocket Series ) 
SUED, Fe Ses UO MENIO ce. kc cqcaccancees 0 50 

The Tent on the Beach. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Illustrated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
SG Tk, Oe, PI MNO ose. 0 5 dnarte, «0: 0ananees 0 50 

John Milton. By Lord Macaulay. (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 104. The same............. 0 50 

Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 89. The same....... ...... 0 50 

Life and Letters of George Cabot. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 8vo, pp. xi, 615. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co 

Bimport, (Wayside Series.) *quare 16mo, pp. 
494. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co........ 

A Peep Behind the Scenes. By Mrs. Walton. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 346. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers.....e....ces.eee+ e* cece 12 

Mrs. Van Cott’s Praise-Book. Compiled by Mrs. 
Maggie N. Van Cott. 12mo, pp. 112. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co 0 

The Child-Hunters. By a friend of Italy. 16mo, 
pp- 188. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Love’s Welcome. Seng. Words by Caroline D. 
wan; music by Augusta M.Gardiner. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co...........-ee0ec0. wees 
The Dust of a Rose. Song. By J. Remington 
Fairlamb. The same............ccesesccceensee 0 30 
Little Jack Frost. Song. Words by Charles 
Sangster; music by Mrs. Mallie Carleton. 


@ BAIN oe cc ccc eccccccecccetececeeveceses seese 0 30 
I Can’t Sing for Gold. Song. By James Mc- 
Carroll. The same..,,....... soengsaca sued. cc's 0 30 
The Czar’s March. By Francis J. Walsh. The 
COMO ois bake has. Seen cs. soccccvcccoccceses 03 
The Little Bells. For piano. By Carl Kdlling. 
@ BBMRO».0dg;, (b08 dd edddeess Bills teaeses( lO SO 
Out_in the Green. For piano. By Theodore 
WOOO, “WM WOMEN accesses scpsagesesectassaese 0 40 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





¢#~ Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and just- 
ly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, and Even- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade generally. A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fifteen Numbers, by mail, 
on receipt of 25 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 

The best standard novels within the reach of every 
one. Books usually sold from $: to given, un- 
ehanged and unabridged, for 19 and 20 cents. 

AST LYNNE By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

















wopher:), b bul 2 BSeal SE bi hee baewbh  Ladysct 
A WOMAN HATER. Charles Reade’s New 
Novel. (Double Number.),... 
THE BLACK INDIES. Jules Verne’s Last 
New Novel. (Single Number.)........ .... 5 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Sir Kd- 
ward Bulwer Lytton. (Single Number.).. .10e. 
ADAM BED 


y George Eliot. (Double 


Biay. (Single NGMper) — ...cw. o.Hse28s 10¢ 
OLD MYDLETON’S MONEY. By Mary Cecil 


Pe PR eo wie po 


» ON THE FLOSS. By George 
Eliot. (Double Number ) ..,......-.++-. eee: a 
12. THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony 
Trotlope. Double Number.)..... _.., ws ip AOU 
13. THE PRINCESS OF THULE. By William 
Black. (Double Number.) _.... aod 
14. pie A. « no a 985 By Wilkie serene 
ee Pee mee aries Pee . 
1. ROMOLAY By George Eliot. (Double Number).20c. 
For sale by all pee spoeehy pes mewelenars, or 
repaid. on receipt of price 
mig eny: ere MUNRO, Publisher, 


e RGR M 
(P.-O. Box 5657), 21, 23, 25 Vandewater St.. New York. 


ADVERTISERS. 
Send for -. * List of wspapers. Sent free 


on applicstion. 


. & CO. 
Gaanee'f PO Ady: NEWYORK 


RB. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORR, 











SCRIBNER for AUGUST, 


In continuance of the plan introduced by us 
last year, the August Scribner is the 


Midsummer Holiday Number. 


It contains 160 pages, filled with the choicest 
Poems, Stories, Essays, and descriptive arti- 
cles, written by some of the best-known con- 
tributors to current literature. An artistic 
decoration, by Fidelia Bridges, has been intro- 
duced on the cover, and the number contains | 

Superb Illustrations, 
accompanying articles which have been select- 
ed for their picturesque character and special 
fitness for the midsummer season. It is thought 
that in pictorial effects the Midsummer Holi- 
day number excels anything that has hereto- 
fore been attempted in the way of magazine 
illustration. It contains. 

A New Story by Auerbach, 
written especially for this magazine. Also the 
beginning of a new serial story, ** His Inherit- 
ance,’’? by Miss Trafton. The followivg are 
the names of some of the other contributors: 

Clara Louise Kellogg, 

Javet Chase Hoyt, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
John Burroughs, E. 8. Nadal, E C. Stedman, 
The Author of ‘ Deirdré,” Bayard Taylor, R. 
H. Stoddard, Charles E. Whitehead, H. H. 
Boyesen, W. George Beers, Mary E. C. Wyeth, 
Irwin Russell, P. T. Quinn, Celia Thaxter, J. 
G. Holland. 


The First Edition, 75,000, 


is now ready. Price 35 cents. For sale by all 
newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


Mi St. Nicholas for August. 


4 
| | Folloing close upon the magnificent 
| May number of St. Nicholas comes an- 
other special number (the August issue), 
D | which has been carefully prepared as 
the 
| 
| Midsummer Holiday Number. 
There is hardly a thought or feeling of 
|summer-time possible to children that 
| does not here find expression. 


Mi sOENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
Mi | contributes a new and beautiful poem. 
| CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


| writes a story in his best vein, giving an 

'account of a boy’s first party in the 
re | country. 

|CELIA THAXTER and “H. HU.’ 


| have special contributions, and there are 
| besides stories and sketches by Mrs. 
| 





Diaz, Frank R. Stockton, Sarah Winter 
Kellogg, and many others. 

| Prof. PROCTOR AND THRE SEA 
SERPENT. 

| Prof. Proctor not only tells how to find 
| the stars in the August sky, but also 
| states what he does and what he does not 
| believe concernivg the Sea Serpent. 

| The number is crowded with beautiful 
pictures and bits of story and verse, 
| which cannot fail to delight fhe children 
| during the Summer Vacation. 


y | For Sale Everywhere. Price 35 Cts. 
| 


>PO-rorz 


| $3 a Year. 
S scriBNeR & CO., NEW YORK. 


A SUMMER NUMBER. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR AUGUST. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOW READY, CONTAINING 
. DOWN THE RGINE. By LADY BLANCH MUR- 
PHY. Concluding Paper. Illustrated. 
VERONA. By SARAH B. WISTER. Illustrated. 
A LAW UNTO HERSELF. A Story. By Re- 
BECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
IRISH SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY. By 
ELIZA WILSON. 
VINA’S “OLE MAN.” A Story. By LizzizW. 
CHAMPNEY. Illustrated. 
TO SLEEP. By EMILIE POULSSON. 
THE PARIS CAFES. By GILMAN C. FISHER. 
FOG. By EMMA LAZARUS. 
. THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. By GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD, author of ** Malcolm,” etc. 
10. CHATEAU COURANCE. By JOHN V. SEARS. 
ll. THE MARSH. By 8S WEIR MITCHELL. 
12. IN A RUSSIAN "TRAKTEER.” A Sketch. By 
DAVID KER. 3 
13. THE NEW SOPRANO. By PENN SHIRLEY. 
14. OUR MONTHLy GOSSIP :—Miridite Courtship ; 
Friend Abner in the Northwest; How shall we 
Call the Birds? A Cheering Sign. 
15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Booka and News Dealers. 


MS.—Yearly Subscription, $4.00, postage paid. 
Sinsle N a. 3p cents. eral Clubbing Rates, 
SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage puid, to any ad- 
dress. on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 

185,672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICK. 


Catalogue No. 5:2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman &t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wiha letter 
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from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shakespesre, 
ete. Illustrated with Btchings by J. F. and W, W. 
Sabin. J: SABIN & SONS, ‘assau Street, 1877. 


Sixty large poner copies, printed on hand-made paper, 
8 





NATURE. A week! ustrated Journal of 8&ci- 
ety a iad MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond 8t., New York. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE HARPER’S WEFELY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One if 
Postage Prepaid by the Publ 
in the ‘nited Statzs or 
H f %. Posi id the 
lahore. “tar Hs NEES CATALOGUE will be sent by 
HARPHE & Ke BHOTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
18S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 


tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars 


ROBERTS BP2S.. eee Boston. 


PUBLISHERS fens AND “Bos Gotumre. 


y, N. ¥. 
Mrculars sent to any po} ‘on application. 














STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. B. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. 





1827 « Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
ssons, by Teens oy Part opomres.§ $1.25. 
EN'l, Treas., Boston 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
New Anthem Book. Just Publishe?. 


Chapel Anthems 


By Dr. J. B. HERBERT, assisted by the best writers 
of the day. Supplies a long-felt need for a collection 
of new, short, and practical Anmnome, for Choirs, 
Conventions, Singing Classes, etc) Sample copy 
mailed on receipt of retail price, $125. Liberal dise 
count on quantities. 


HEAVENWARD! | SONGS of FAITH! 
Is the leading new book of | New Gospel Hymns and 
sSunday-school Songs. By | Sacred Sones by the best 
Jas. R. Murray, P.P. Bliss, | writers, including Moody 
and others, andthe onty|and Sankey’s famous 
new book containing Mr. | songs. The latest and best 
Bliss’s best songs. Send | book for Revival, Praise, 
25 cts. for sample copy, in | or Camp-meetings. Price, 
paper covers. Price in | words and music, 35 cts. 
boards, 35 cts., or $30 per | $30 per 100. Werds only, 
hundred. | 6cts. $5 per hundred. 


SONGS GF P. P. BLISS. 


yu 
sacred, by the late P. P Bi LISS. Most of the songs in 
this little volume can be found in no oe book. 
Comtasas also a 





Ss. BRAIN ARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 


DITSON & CO.’S 
Musical Monthly 


FOR JULY, 1877. 





$2 per Year; cr, 25 Cents per Number. 





A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of well- 
selected Music. 
The Old Gate on the Hill. By WItLS. Hays. 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cents. 
Down Among the Daisies. By C. H. WHITING. 
Acharming song. Sells for 30 cents. 

My Father’s Houso. By F. GUMBERT. 
A beautiful German gem about the “ Vaterhaus.”’ 
Sells for 30 cents. 

Old Massa’s Dead. By J. E. STEWART. 
In popular *“‘ minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cents. 
The Flash. GalopdeConcert. By CARL MORA. 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. Sells for 50 cents. 
Time’s Up Quickstep. By KINKEL. 
Easy and pleasing. Sells for 40 cents. 

But these fine pieces are all included in this number 
of the Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 
cents. Order of any News Dealer. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 


by Messrs. LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 
including the LATEST HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and for sale by the principal Book- 
sellers and Music-Dealers over the land. 


Bvery Sunday-school should have 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


It comprises talent never before found in a single 
collection and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Wordsand Music. If your bookseller does not sell 
it. send at once to either ef the Publishers 

This is the only new Song Book auth orized by the 
tomily of Mr. Bliss orin which they have any inter- 





of our usual Sunday-school styl 
160 pan Board Covers $30" eri00; 
35 cents “by ° 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covets: as soon as pub 
lished, on receipt of twenty- cents. 

Bigtow & Main, | John Church & Co , 

76 Fast Ninth &t., 66 W. Fourth &t., 

NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


re) For Sunday Schools, o 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com. 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
SonGs or Gratttups. It1s printed in Combined Notes 
Pacesscts., $3 60 per doz 0 perdoz by express, $4 20 —~ 











SONGS ( OF GLORY, 2 sxx seus 
Pie canner nf nf bem S amiaedene 
@Price 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen by express; ys 
i FILLM' ers. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, TI, 


Che Independent. 


A COMPENSATION. 


BY MARY A. BARR. 





A BAND of women, bearing in white hands 
Wine thick with honey, cakes, and incense 
sweet, 
And clothed with linen girt with golden 
bands, 
Went singing through Olympia’s ancient 
street, 


To Zeus’s temple—each with shrouded head 
And feet unsandaled, and long, loosened 
hair; 
Until, their cause made sweet with gifts, they 
said: 
‘‘Well-minded Zeus, O listen to our prayer. 


“Hast thou not made some women fair as day, 
Dear and desirable each love-lit face? 
And far from others put each charm away? 
Now give to all alike of Beauty’s grace.”’ 


Good-hearted Zeus all smiling heard, and 
thought 
If equal beauty every maid might share; 
But, failing, Juno’s wiser counsel sought. 
“Say, Queen, can earthly women all be 
fair ?”’ 


Low laughed the goddess. 
Jove 
Has Beauty’s subtlest secret understood ; 
Venus herself would fail, though linked with 
Love, 
Unless she first could make all women 
good. 


*“*Then not even 


‘But there is help, and pleasant help, I wot.” 
Then Vanity to Earth she quickly sent ; 
And lo! the fair were fair ; those who were 
not 
Believed they were, and therewith were con- 
tent. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF REVELA- 
TION. 


A PASTOR’S DISCOURSE, 
BY THOS, K, BEECHER. 





(FROM THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT.]} 





* For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.”” 

—Rom. xv, 4. 





I BRING you to-day a general introduction to 
our year’s study of the Old Testament. 

Most of you have the Old Testament as 
printed by the American Bible Society. A few 
of you have English Bibles—London, Oxford, 
or Cambridge Bibles. These are, as the preface 
to the English Bibles tells you, King James’s 
version or translation. This version or transla- 
tion—finished in 1606-7 by a commission of men 
more or less learned—was, in the main, a re- 
print of the Bishop’s Bible, in turn largely 
affected by sundry other English versions, all of 
which were more or lers indebted to the Latin 
translation called the Vulgate, made by St. 
Jerome, late along in the fourth century. This, 
in turn, was very largely derived from a Greek 
translation called the Septuagint, because it was 
said to have been made by the Septuaginta— 
seventy wise men—for the use of the Greek- 
speaking Jews at Alexandria, in Egypt. This 
translation was begun 280 B. C. and completed 
150 B. C. It, in turn, was made by a doubtful 
number of men from manuscripts now wholly 
unknown; some of them in pure Hebrew and 
others of them in a kindred language called 
Aramaic. This Greek Septuagint was much 
read by the Jews in Jerusalem even. The 
quotations made by our Lord Jesus himself are 
usually from this Greek Septuagint. 

Of the originals of the books of the Old 
Testament we know nothing. Indeed, it is 
questioned by some that the art of writing was 
known as early as the dates claimed for the 
oldest of these books. 

By what I have said, you perceive that the 
Old Testament which we hold in our hands is 
the result of three or four translations. Iam 
able to tell you nothing, absolutely nothing, as 
to the originals. I can tell you only a doubtful 
story as to the seventy doctors that translated 
them into Greek. I could tell you more about 
St. Jerome, who translated them into Latin; 
more still about Tyndale, Wickliffe, Coverdale, 
and sundry English exiles at Geneva, and King 
James’strarsiators, who did the book into En- 
glish ; more still about the English publishing 
houses, and of the Bible Society whose presses 
work in New York city. 

What, then, is this Old Testament, of which 
I give you tbus an outline sketch? Many de- 
vout people answer promptly: It is the word 
of God. They take no thought. Neither will 
such take any harm by resting content upon 
that answer, if they be humble, teachable, in- 
dustrious, prayerful men of faith. But if, as 





the Apostle advises, to their faith they add 





knowledge, and inquire reverently into the 
history and examine, item by item, the sentences 
of the Old Testament, they will certainly get 
into trouble. Their “word of God” will ex- 
hibit, when inspected closely, difficulties, if 
not demonstrable faults and inaccuracies. 

It is a perilous time when child-like faith be- 
gins to read the Old Testament with manly un- 
derstanding. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ says the Apos- 
tle, ‘in understanding be ye men.” 

The Old Testament is the word of God, says 
the unthivking voice of Protestant orthodoxy 
all over the world. 

I ask your attention a little while to this 
phrase ‘“‘ Word of God,’ and what it must 
needs amount to when spoken to men. The 
topic I discussis: The necessary limitations of 
revelation. 

Suppose a man were to come to town master 
of every language spoken upon earth, and 
able, therefore, to select for the expression of 
his thought, now from one and now from an- 
other, the very best possible words, He proposes 
to tell you of matters interesting and impor- 
tant. He will do itin the very best way that it 
can be done. You see that, although English 
may be the poorest language for the purpose, 
yet, in talking to you and me, he will stick to 
English. Not because he likes it best ; not be- 
cause it is best ; not because it is perfect—it is 
not perfect; but because we cannot under- 
stand any other language. And so, in general, 
whenever a superior being undertakes to reveal 
a truth to an inferior being, the limitations of 
the revelation will be found notin the superior, 
but in the inferior. When God began to reveal 
himself—as John says, “‘In the beginning was 
the Word ’’—it was doubtless a perfect word of 
God ; but perfect in what sense ? 

I answer: Perfect in being the best revela- 
tion that could possibly be made to the men or 
generation to whom it was addressed. In this 
sence I should not object to the statement that 
the Old Testament, in its pure original, was a. 
perfect revelation from God, That is to say, it 
was the very best declaration of truth which 
God himself could make to mankind as they 
then were. 

Suppose, however, as has been the case, that 
mankind change (for the better or for the 
worse) in the matter of power to receive a rey- 
elation from God; and suppose the first rev- 
elation stands unchanging. You see, of 
course, that, if mankind change for the worse, 
the revelation will come to be, as we say, ‘‘ over 
their heads’’—incomprehensible. If they 
change forthe betterin the matter of under- 
standing, the revelation will be beneath their 
feet, requiring large expansion and modifica- 
tion. One thing is certain, beyond a peradven- 
ture, that, in the very nature of the case, it is 
impossible to make a perfect revelation to a 
changing or a growing creature that shall re- 
main perfect. 

Whether or no the Old Testament, then, in 
{ts pure originals, was or was not a perfect 
revelation of God cannot be answered by us, 
except we be first able to put ourselves in the 
place of the fathers who dwelt far back before 
the beginnings of history, and take their 
measure accurately, and answer the question: 
How much can they receive? If so much was 


* given, then the revelation was perfect, though 


it fall very farshort of being perfect accord- 
ing to any divine standard. 

I make haste to apply these considerations, 
and to remark: 

The Old Testament may seem to be a very 
imperfect word of Gd because of the inferi- 
ority of the readers to the holy men who first 
received it; or it may seem imperfect because 
of the superiority of some readers to the holy 
men who first received it. 

If, then, the reader have no thought of these 
necessary limitations of revelation, and find 
himself offended by the Old Testament, 
and straightway criticise or reject it, and make 
haste to fling scorn upon pious devotees who 
still call it the Word of God—that reader 
proves nothing as to the book, but a great deal 
as to his own thoughtlessness and unrea- 
son. 

“The Old Testament is the word of God, 
and, therefore, perfect,’”’ says the unthinking 
devotee. LI ask leave to modify this statement, 
and for myself to say: The Old Testament was 
the word of God, perfectly adapted to the men 
and circumstances to whom and mid which it 
was given. Buta ‘‘ word of God ” perfect in 
the sense that God is perfect, has never yet 
been spoken, neither, indeed, can be, until, as 
Jesus Christ says, we are born again and see 
the Kingdom of God—or, as Paul says, see face 
to face. Now we see through a glass darkly; 
but then face to face. 

This book that we holdin our hands, then, 
contains a word of God. It is not the word of 
God. It was the word of God. To some it fs 
and ought to be the word of God now. To 
others it comes far short of being the word of 
God. It were a shame to them if it did not. 

Did not Jesus Christ say: ‘‘I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot’ bear 
them now ; but the Comforter when he is come 
shall teach you all things and bring all things 


to your remembrance’’? If, then, a revelation 
of God by Christ, when the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, provides and prom- 
ises enlargement of itself as the receiver grows 
in spirit and receptive faculty, much more the 
primary lessons for those days of darkness 
which God endured or winked at must needs 
be enlarged or else outgrown. 

2. Consider the limitations of revelation that 
must exist in the medium or media through 
whom the revelation is made. 

Suppose I speak of sunlight as perfect light 


receiving sunlight ; of the day as differing from 
the night in possessing sunlight ; and that the 
daylight is perfect because all its light comes 
from the sun. 

But you have seen lurid Indian Summer 
days. You have seen brassy, intolerable 
August days. You bave seen leaden, chilly 
March days. You have seen all sorts of days 
except days of absolute sunshine. No man 
living knows the quality of a sunbeam. He 
only knows the quality of a sunbeam as it 
comes down to him after having filtered 
through miles of atmosphere and millions of 
miles of space, containing no man knows 
what. From the nature of the case, we can 
never know anything about an absolute sun- 
beam, for it comes to us through media known 
and unknown. And a sunbeam, however pure 
as it leaped forth, becomes a very different 
matter—travel-stained, if you please—when it 
reaches us. 

God is our sun. Holy men of God spake of 
old as they were moved bythe Holy Ghost. 
But it by no means follows that, because the 
power of God moved holy men of old, there- 
fore, the ray of wisdom shining through them 
is pure and colorless truth. 

We have received this treasure in earthen 
vessels, says Paul. Peter recognizes diversity 
of gifts when he says: ‘‘As our beloved brother, 
Paul, witnesses aecording unto the gift given 
unto him.” 

I know not that the Spirit of God can make 
himself felt upon earth and among men, except 
through the medium of human beings. And 
he must take them as he finds them and shine 
through them as best he may. 

It is, indeed, true that God spake of old unto 
the fathers by the prophets. Does it follow 
that we have a perfect word of God? I pour 
pure water into a bottle. Does that prove it 
surely pure when it comes out again? There 
is, then, an element to be borne in mind in read- 
ing not only sacred writings, but all writings— 
au element which critics call the personal ele- 
ment of criticism ; the color which Isaiah adds 
to the vision, the color that John adds, the color 
that Paul adds. 

Why! my brethren, try this experiment: 
Take, or invent, some little story, if you please, 
about Billy Winkle and his faet horse, and the 
race he won. Tell that story to five different 
per: ons as perfectly as youcan, and ask them 
to write it. You will not get exactly the 
same story from any two of the five. Each of 
them must necessarily contribute his little twist 
or color, swell or shrink. Aud when God gives 
a storyto man, he {fs no betteroff than you and 
I are. 

Consider also (3) the necessary limitations of 
revelation in the very nature of language. 

I pray you note what the law of talk is. I 
cannot by any possibility put a completely new 
idea into your mind by words. I must needs 
build on the ideas you have. I must use words 
to which you have already learned to attach 
ideas. And when I have used one of your 
words, to which you have attached ideas, you 
ideas may or may not agree precisely with the 
ideas which I attach to the same words. 

I read the other day, in the Zvening Post, an ® 
endeavor to describe a fine specimen of a 
“manatee” just recetved in London from 
South America. Manatus Americanus is the 
book name. She is aquatic, ‘‘like the seal.” 
(Have you ever seen a seal?) Head reminds 
one of something between a mole and a pig. 
Large tail, shape of a lady’sfan. Finally, the 
writer draws a picture, thus: ‘Take a pig, 
tie his hind legs and curly tail, and flatten 
them into a broad, flat appendage, like a 
beaver’s tail; turn his fore feet into paddles, 
like a turtle’s flipper; cut off his ears; give 
him valvular nostrils, like a seal; reduce his 
eyes to porte ot their size, and then you will 
have a manatee.’ 

See! Todescribe this Manatus Americanusin 
words, the writer speaks of a mole, a pig, a 
fan, a paddle, a turtle, and a seal. Fixing at- 
tention on the pig, alter hind legs, tail, fore 
legs; remove ears, etc. The new notion, 
manatee, must come into your minds by using 
old words and modifying old images. 
= Just so, when God would put his doings into 
words, he must needs use old words. ‘‘Even- 
ing and morning, one day.” Men were famil- 
far with day’s works, separated by night— 
day’s journey ; day’s march ; day of feasting; 
day of mourping; and soon. God wishes to 
tell a primitive people, “I created Heaven and 
earth, not all at once, but by successive steps 





or stages. I said ‘Light!’ one day; I said 


and the only perfect light, and of the earth 3 
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«Separate heaven and earth!’ second day”’; 
and 680 on. 

What word better than day can God use to 
describe the succession of majestic works 
which framed the worlds? Month is no better. 
Year is no better. Shall he talk arithmetic and 
say 250,425 years and 98 days passed ere the 
world grew round and shapely and separate 
from other worlds? Why, numbers were not 
invented, years were not measured, when the 
Genesis story was told. And God revealed: 
*<T said let there be light. Lightcame. I saw 


works.’ ” 

Thousands of years afterward, certain men 
read the story and said: ‘‘God was only six 
days making everything.” Perhaps, with equal 
wisdom, some little boy may go home to-day 
and say that a manatee isa pig with his hind 
legs tied. 

Ab, me! what tricks words play upon us. 
And yet we must learn much of God by help 
of words. Well did the Apostle warn young | 
Timothy to avoid disputing about words. 
Revelation comes by words, but revelation 
is limited by their feebleness. They cannot 
brivg you a new, an absolutely new thought. 
Except there be spiritual life, words, however 
sound, are only sound. Except there be grow- 
ing spiritual consciousness, inspired words 
always shrivel and dry up—wortbkless. 

And when at any time God undertakes to 
teach men by words, he has not escaped this 
feebleness of words. Suppose that he did 
choose, as many fancy, articulate sounds, and 
spoke them of old to Moses, and Abrabam, and 
later to Paul. Those words, chosen of God, 
mean to Moses, Abraham, and Paul not all 
that God puts into them, but all that Moses, 
Abraham, and Paul had tied on to them. And 
a word means much or little according to the 
depth and variety of experience on the part of 
the speaker and the hearer. 

There is not one of you here but at some 
time in your life have used the phrase “Oh! I 
cannot tell you.”” We read in books: ‘‘ Words 
fail.”” Now I ask: If it is such a common ex- 
perience among men to find words unequal to 
carrying our little loads of truth, what must 
words be when God loads them up? 

And yet theologians have prattled and prat- 
tled, and thought they were describing God or 
telling God’s plans, quoting words. 

It is building too much on too small a founda- 
tion to fancy that the words of the Bible ean 
serve as the foundation of our faith. The Bible 
words that profit us are those only that we by 
and by understand by growing up to them. The 
letter killeth ; the Spirit giveth life. And no 
man can read the Bible profitably except there 
come with him to the reading the Holy Spirit 
of God. He shall teach us all things. Our 
hearts shall burn within us when he opens all 
the Scriptures and causes the words—feeble at 
first and feebler with every translation—causes 
them, nevertheless, to be the very words of God 
to us. 

THROUGH FAITH WE UNDERSTAND. 

4. A few words as to translations and tran- 
scriptions of Holy Scripture. I have told 
you that the original Hebrew was done into 
Greek, from Greek to Latin, from Latin to En- 
glish. In the main, these translations have been 
fair and satisfactory. But it is notorious 
among ali well-informed preachers that on 
some disputed and unimportant points trans- 
lators havg been bound, so as not to translate 
truly. Thus, King James gave order that the 
word church must stand, and not be changed to 
company or congregation; and in general that 
the church words to which the people had be- 
come wonted must not be translated—as baptize, 
Easter, repentance, etc. 

As a general rule, translators have been kept 
from translating with scholarly honesty all 
those Bible words around which any church 
controversy has raged. 

But, in addition to this matter of translation, 
there were hundreds of years during which the 
Jews were a rude, warlike, and disturbed peo- 
ple—not literary, not a reading people. And 
they lost some books of their Bible. They re- 
stored (I doubt not) parts of other books, It 
is only since the eighth century that learned 
Hebrews, with amazing fidelity, have kept 
their manuscripts with greater accuracy than 
we attain for our prioted books. 

Through all these perils of transcription and 
translation our Old Testament has come to us. 
{t, surely, is not wise to claim perfection for it, 

If a ship come into harbor, and claim to have 
been cruising three years, to have fought bat- 
tles and weathered storms, we expect to find 
scars and splinters, ribbons gone, ropes spliced, 
paint scrubbed off, and marks of repairs hasti- 
ly and imperfectly done. If the ship come in 
clean, trim, smooth, faultless, we laugh to 
scorn the claim that she has seen three years’ 
hard service. 

Consider, then, this old, old collection of 
little books, which we call the Old Testament. 
Old records of older ages ; old stories of old 
people who lived before the morning of history. 
This old, old Testament, do you ask that it 





shall be in your hands to-day perfect as the 
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balance-sheet of a bank clerk? No! no! I 
love the scars, the gashes, the bruises, the 
faults, the coarseness of the Old Testament. It 
isa genuine book. It has seen service. Thou- 
sands and millions of men have used it on the 
voyage of life, and gone heavenward chanting 
its psalms and trusting its promises. I will 
read it. Iwill love it. I will make it mine. 
No harm ever yet came to man by a pious, 
prayerful, and humble reading of the Old Test- 
ament. Therefore, we jotn ourselves to the 
goodly company of the faithful and read, And 
our faith toward God is not disturbed by any 
little faults which we may easily detect in the 
book. ‘> 

Finally (5), the study of the Old Testament 
by a church made up of old people and of 
young, of a few deep thinkers, many active 
thinkers, and some thoughtless ones, must 
needs be a very mixed matter. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what we undertake this year. It is safe, 
however, for us all to say: The Old Testament 
contains a word from God or a revelation of 
God. This is a pious and a sufficiently ortho- 
dox statement for us all to rest upon. 

The problem is for us each one to get at this 
Word of God according to the measure of our 
ability to recetve it. We shall know when we 
do get at it, not by the measure of our scorn 
of people who get something else, but by the 
measure of comfort, peace, and strength, 
which comes to us ourselves as we are fed 
thereby. 

I walk by perhaps the handsomest tree that 
grows upon our hills—a luxuriant chestnut 
tree. I note the chestnuts in their plump and 
spiny burs. A little boy looks up into the 
same tree. He has eaten boiled chestnuts, and 
he asks: “Do you call them chestnuts ?”? 
“Yes,” I reply. ‘Those great big things 
chestnuts |”? Cornered thus, I answer: “ They 
contain chestnuts. The chestnuts are inside 
of them.’”’ “How do you get ’em?”’ I an- 
swer: ‘‘Squirrels get them by gnawing. 
Boys, in a hurry, club them off. Old men, like 
me, wait till the frost comes and splits the 
burs, and the chestnuts fall out. There are 
many ways of getting at chestnuts.” 

So I would think reverently of the kernels of 
truth throughout the Old Testament. Many 
men go at them with clubs, and, handling great 
questions, get their fingers pricked and bleeding 
and are disgusted. Others, like squirrels, set 
themselves to one single question and gnaw, 
as if there were but one truth in the world. 
Others still (and, I would fain believe, the wise 
ones) are they who wait for the regular pro- 
cess of spiritual ripeniog, when in showery 
abundance, with every wind of earthly disci- 
plive, the Old Testament drops down its truth, 
to be eaten to one’s fill and to be treasured for 
one’s want. 

So much of the Old Testament as an upright, 
prayerful, industrious man or woman {fs able to 
receive and profit by is the Word of God, and 
to such an one a perfect revelation. So much 
of it as cannot be receivedis not, therefore, to 
be condemned ; but allowed to stand just where 
it has stood for thousands of years. If not per- 
fect to you, depend upon it, it has been perfect 
to somebody and will be perfect to somebody 
else. 

It is perfectly adapted ; but not perfect abso- 
lutely, as God is perfect. Therefore, the Bible 
is not without variableness or shadow of turn- 
fog, as God is; but, as all history shows, it turns 
with our turnings, grows with our growth, 
broadens with our breadth, deepens with our 
depth. The germinal seed of truth lodged in 
it has never failed to grow in any heart of any 
man who planted it there in humility, watered 
itin penitence and self-sacrifice, and found it 
vitalized by the indwelling Spirit. 

The whole Bible, Old Testament and New, is 
nearly or quite worthless to the reader except 
he draw near to it thus as a prayerful, self- 
sacrificing seeker of God. ‘ Through faith we 
understand.” 

—Ca'led as I am to lead you newly along a 
course of Bible study, I set up this warning at 
the outset : The Bible is trash, it brings delu 
sion and a saare, except it be read by the light 
ef the indwelling Spirit of God. And the 
Spirit of God atiends upon them only who 
seek him by well-ordered lives of temperance, 
health, industry, and righteousness; by acts of 
unselfish sacrifice; by prayers of intense long- 
ing. 

Let us attend to the preparations. God will 
enrich us in the reading. For, believe me, the 
Bible is the word of God, notwithstanding the 
limitations which I have not shunned to de- 
clare. By it the man of God is thoroughly fur- 
nished to every good work. 





Dr. Puitie Scuarr, when in Beirit, began 
the collection of relics, cvins, manuscripts, 
specimens illustrative of the flora, mineralogy, 
and geology of biblical lands, and the like, to 
form a Biblical Museum for the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in this city. He is promised the 
aid of the consuls, the professors of the Syrian 
Protestant College, and the missionaries in 
getting up his museum. We trust he will ayoid 
Shapira and all his wiles, 
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CHURCH CONFLICT IN PRUSSIA. 





A SHARP conflict has arisen between the 
Orthodox and the Liberal or Rationalistic party 
in the National Church of Prussia, which por- 
tends important results. The two parties have 
hitherto got along very well together. Ration- 
alism has not been particularly strong in the 
Church since its organization, in 1817, and since 
the revival of Orthodoxy, through the influence 
of Schleiermacher’s writings and the work of 
such men as Neander, Nitzsch, and Tholuck. 
The new spiritual life which came to the Church 
through this revival was manifested in various 
ways. The divinity of Christ was preached 
and taught in the universities, great contribu- 
tions were made to the departments of liberal 
criticism and ecclesiastical history, an impetus 
was given to home and foreign missionary 
work, and many benevolent euterprises were 
undertaken. At the meeting of the General 
Synod, in 1875, to consider and adopt a draft of 
a new constitution proposed by the king, the 
party of the Left, including Rationalists and 
Universalists, numbered only 13 out of a mem- 
bership of 203, including both ministers and 
laymen, and it had little or no influence on the 
proceedings of the Synod. Now, however, the 
Rationalists are asserting themselves, espe- 
cially in Berlin. 

St. James’s Church, Berlin, which was last 
occupied by the venerable Dr. Bochmann, a 
decided and influential member of the Evan- 


“*gelical school, became vacant on his death, and 


the choice of his successor lay with the congre- 
gation, the Consistory having made the pre- 
vious selection The members of the parochial 
council, being chiefly Liberals, elected a Liberal 
pastor, Mr. Hosbach, a member of the Protest- 
anten Verein. He had been known as a very 
quiet manin a theological way; and, therefore, 
there were surprise and indignation on the 
part of the Orthodox members of the congre 
gation when in his introductory sermon he 
denied the divinity of Christ and the mirac- 
ulous character of his work. The Orthodox 
members to the number of one hundred rcse 
up and left the church in the midst of the sery- 
ices, which gave great offense to the Liberals, 
who brought the matter before the district 
synod. The synod was asked to cersure the 
action of the Orthodox members. The two 
Evangelical pastors of the church thought the 
parishioners ought not to be blamed. ‘‘ They 
were accustomed to hear from their ministers 
the truths of the Bible. Mr. Hosbach bad of- 
fended them in their deepest convictions. 
They were much less to be blamed than the 
minister who had abused the pulpit for such 
an ostentatious avowal of skepticism. The 


| Majority of the synod, however, passed a reso 


lution blaming the members who had left the 
service.”? The latter have sent a protest to the 
Higher Church Consistory against the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hosbach, and a society has been 
formed in the parish for the defense and pro- 
motion of religious and church interests. 


After the synod bad disposed of the Ste 
James affair, it went into the consideration of a 
proposal from the Louisenstadt parish to abol- 
ish the Apostles’ Creed. This motion and the 
discussion upon it caused great excitement in 
church circles ; and even the general public was 
greatly interested, the secular papers being 
filled with the subject. Mr. Rhode, one of the 
pastors of the Louisenstsdt parish supported 
the motion in an energetic speech, declaring 
that the Creed was the worst of all creeds, giv- 
ing rise to the most dangerous and soul-de- 
stroying delusion. It bred hypocrisy, in mak- 
ing salvation depend upon assent to certain 
doctrines, and the best and noblest men of the 
age no longer believe in it. He advocated the 
complete abolition of the Creed, because “‘a lit- 
tle coercion was necessary to make people rea- 
sonable.’”? Others supported him in this attack 
on the Creed, and said it was a stumbling-block 
in the way of the educated classes, who, in con- 
sequence of it, kept away from the church 
ordinances. Kogel, Disselhorf, and other 
Orthodox pastors warmly defended the Creed, 
and alleged that the empty churches are those 
whose pulpits are filled by Liberal preachers 
One of them offered to prove that the church 
of one of the Liberal pastors on the first Sun- 
day in May was attended by only seven persons; 
that another on Trinity Sunday had only six 
attendants. The Orthodox cburches, on the 
other hand, were always well filled with repre- 
sentatives of all classes. ‘‘The great pastoral 
leaders of Liberalism often had the electors of 
the parish behind them; but the church was 
never in front of them.”’ 

The proposal was not adopted; but it was 
decided to refer the subject to the Royal C on- 
si-tory (every province bas one consistory, 
which is called the royal consistory, because it 
represents the king), demanding a general ex- 
amination of the church services as soon as 
possible, and a consideration of the question of 
the compulsory use of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Dr. K 6gel and other ministers of the cathedral 
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preached on the subject on the following Sun - 
day, and had the Creed repeated at the close of 
the services by their congregations. They also 
issued a circular explaining that the Creed is 
only a brief summary of the facts of our atone- 
ment, recorded in the Scriptures. 

Emperor William takes a decided stand with 
the Orthodox party. On receiving an address 
from the Rhenish Synod, he replied, thanking 
the Synod for its words of sympathy and aesur- 
ance that it held to the Apostles’ Creed—“ an 
assurance,” he said, ‘‘ which it is unfortunate- 
ly necessary to give at the present time.’’ He 
gave expression more fully to his views in the 
case of Mr. Hegel, who offered his resignation 
as president of the Consistory of Brandenburg» 
on account of differences with the supreme 
eonsistory. He is noted asa staunch supporter 
of the Orthodox cause ; so the Emperor bas in- 
formed him that he will not accept his resigna- 
tion. Says the royal order: “I stand firm in 
the faith in which all my forefathers have been 
baptized and confirmed, especially in the 
Apostles’ Creed. At the present moment, 
when a church assembly in the capital goes so 
far in denial and corruption of the faith as even 
to abolish this Creed, I cannot dismiss an 
official whose attachment to this faith is 
known without fearing to create confusion in 
the minds of my subjects.” Further develop- 
ments in this conflict will be waited for with 
general interest. 

The Evangelical Church of Prussia bas about 
twelve millions of population, with 8,000 minis- 
ters and as many congregations. Of the con- 
gregations the king has the patronage of 2,000 
and 2,000 are free. 

Se 


Ovr latest mail advices from Scotland in 
regard to the Pan-Presbyterian Council are 
contained in The Scotsman of July 4th. There 
is little in addition to what we have already 
given, as the Council did not really get to work 
until Wednesday, July 4th. In the afternoon of 
Tue-day a private meeting of the Council was 
held ef which Dr. Crosby, of New York, was 
chairman, At that meeting chairmen were 
selected for the Council as follows: Wednes- 
day forenoon, Dr. 8. Robinson, Louisville ; 
afternoon, Dr. Goold, moderator of the Free 
Church of Scotland; evening, Lord Moncrief. 
Thursday forenoon, Dr. Phin, moderator of 
the Church of Scotland; afternoon, Dr. Orm- 
iston, New York; evening, Mr. George Jun- 
kin, Philadelphia. Friday forenoon, Mr. 
France, moders’or of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland; afternoon, Dr. Fisch, 
Paris ; evening, Lord Polwarth. Monday fore- 
noon, Principal Caven, Canada; afternoon, 
Dr. Dykes, London ; evening, Lord Kintore. 
Tuesday forenoon, Dr. Kerr, Allegheny City, 
Penn.; afternoon, Rev. George Bellis, Irish 
Presbyterian Church. At the reception Tues- 
day evening Lord Balfour welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Presbyterians of Seot- 
land. Dr. Adams, of New York, who con- 
fessed to homesickness, said, in response» 
that, if anythiog could mitigate the sense 
of sadness to which those were subject who 
wandered far from home, it was sucb kind 
words as they had just listened to. Already they 
felt they were not strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow citizens in that Church which knew 
no kindreds or nationalities. They had come 
to Edinburgh to see the scholars, preachers, 
and elders of the old Presbyterian Church. 
Here Dr. Adams said he had just learned that 
the Lord Provost was not a Presbyterian, and 
he therefore modified the expression; where- 
upon the Lord Provost, remarking that he 
needn’t do so, left the chair and shook hands 
with the speaker, amid general applause. Dr. 
Adams, continuing, said they hailed His Lord- 
ship as a representative of the church of Wes- 
ley and of Whitfield, who were the second Re- 
formers, and whose influence, like a breath of 
spring, passed across both continents. They 
were, therefore, he should say, met not so much 
to promote Presbyterianism as to confer upon 
questions pertaining to the spread of the Gos- 
pel. Professor Ballogh, Hungary, in replying 
for the Reformed Church of that country, 
mentioned that six delegates to the Council 
had been appointed, but that, owing to the out- 
break of war, the others were prevented from 
attending, though he was accompanied by two 
associates. Dr. Blaikie, the convener, pre- 
pared for gratuitous circulation a pamphlet of 
sixty-two large pages, giving a sketch of the 
history, work, and statistics of Presbyterian 
ehurches throughout the world. It shows that 
the number of parishes or charges on the Con- 
tinent of Europe is 5,023, with 5,506 ministers ; 
in the United Kingdom, 4,997 congregations or 
charges, with 4,403 ministers; in the United 
States, 9,793 parishes or charges, with 7,864 
ministers; and in the British colonies, 1,560 
parishes or charges, with 1,214 ministers. For 
Scotland alone the statistics given are as fol- 
lows: Established Church, 1,493 parishes or 
charges and 1,384 ministers; United Presby- 
terian Church, 526 and 564; Free Church, 1,009 
and 1,068; Reformed Pesbyterian Church, 12 
and 7; and United Original Secession Church, 
41 congregations, 
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....dudge Jones, of Cleveland, has decided 
that the lands held by Bishop Gilmour for the 
use of the parochial schools of his diocese are 
not taxable. In the trial the Bishop and other 
clerical witnesses were examined and a large 
number of papal documents—decrees of vari- 
ous councils, the Encyclical Letter of the Pope, 
etc.—were introduced on behalf of the county, 
for the purpose of showing that the parochial 
schools were organized and conducted for pur- 
poses hostile to free institutions and opposed 
by the public policy of the state, and were not, 
therefore, to be construed as coming within 
the exemption clauses of the statutes, either as 
public schools or institutions purely of public 
charity, and to show that the Bishop holds the 
title to the property not as a trustee, but that 
he is absolutely accountable only to the Pope 
of Rome. Judge Jones, in an elaborate 
opinion, has held that the establishment of 
these schools was not in any legal sense opposed 
to public policy, unless they were tainted with 
illegality of origin, purpose, or tendency, or 
were in contravention of public morality ; that 
the Bishop was really the trustee of the prop- 
erty for school purposes and that a court of 
equity could enforce the trust ; that the school 
property was not exempt as public school prop- 
erty; but that, being established and partially 
carried on by voluntary donations, and no in- 
come arising therefrom, they were exempt from 
taxation as institutions purely of public charity, 
and under the same law as other sectarian col- 
leges and institutions of the state, so far as gen- 
eral taxation was concerned ; but not exempt 
from special at sessments for sewers, paving, etc. 


...-The Union of Hebrew Congregations was 
in session last week in Philadel]phia, Mr. Peix- 
otto presiding. The president of the executive 
committee made a report,in which he gave 
prominence to the subject of the union of all 
Hebrew congregations in one organization. He 
thought that efforts should be made to have 
the Jewish Sabbath more generally observed, 
and that the subject of mivisterial education 
should be considered. He referred to the 
hardships and oppression of the Jews in Rou- 
mania and Servia, and recommended that a 
system of immigration to the United States be 
devised for their benefit, and several thou:and 
acres of land be secured for their use. He said 
too many of the Hebrews in the United States 
were engaged in commercial purgiite, and it 
would be for the best interests of the race for 
some of them to become farmers. He made 
several other recommendations ; but most of 
them were rejected, as was the immigration 
and colonization scheme. The subject of union 
was the most important matter discussed. 
The committee’s report, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted, recommends that the Council shall 
hereafter meet triennially, instead of anuually ; 
that its functions shall be legislative; that the 
administration shall be entrusted to the execu- 
tive board ; that the executive committee shall 
consist of thirty members, fifteen from the 
East and fifteen from the West; that as soon 
as the Board of Delegates secures the adhesion 
in the East of congregations representing 2,000 
members the two bodies shall be consolidated. 


...»-The Rev. Mr. Mackonochie has written 
letters explaining the origin of ‘‘ The Priest in 
Absolution,’’ the exposure of which inthe House 
of Lords has caused so much excitement in 
Church circles. He says ten or twelve years 
ago, when the practice of confession became a 
well-known fact, it was deemed desirable that a 
manual similar to that employed by Roman 
Catholic priests should be prepared for the 
guidance of young clergymen. A venerable 
minister, Mr. Chambers, undertook to provide 
the clergy with such a book. The first part he 
published on his own responsibility. The sec 
ond part he decided to circulate privately 
among the clergy. After Mr. Chambers’s death 
the book was offered to the Society of the Holy 
Cross, ‘‘the only persons likely to be able to 
carry out the editor’s wish that it should be 
circulated only among those who would make 
a right use of it.’? Those parts of the book 
which have been most criticised are intended 
for the benefit of those penitents who need 
help, ‘‘either from ignorance or timidity, or 
from being tempted to keep back something, a 
temptation from which even those who, as 
among ourselves, confess of their own free 
will are not always exempt.’’ 


.... We reported last week the action of the 
Lutheran Ministerium of New York in refus- 
ing to dismiss Dr. Krotel and congregation, of 
this city, to the Pennsylvania Ministerium. It 
seems that the Ministerium also took important 
action in regard to its relation to the General 
Council, as follows : 


“1, As the General Council, at its last meet 
ing in Bethlehem, Pa., by its adopted report 
toucbing the Galesburg Rule, over against the 
resolutions of our Synod last year at Lyons, re- 
specting the same matter, has brought to light 
essential differences, the Synod expresses its 
hearty regret over the same. 

«2, As the Synod cannot relinquish its 
scriptural and confessionally required position 
on the question of Pulpit and altar fellowship 
once for all assumed, it finds itself necessita 
herewith to appeal against the practical con- 





struction of the Galesburg Rule, which ob- 
tains in other synods within the General Coun- 
cil, for example, within the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and ; 

“3. To instruct its delegates, if the General 

Council considers such reflections good and 
proper, to withdraw themselves from further 
participation in the proceedings.” 
As the Ministerium is in full sympathy with the 
Synodical Conference, which is more conserva- 
tive than the General Council, it will probably 
leave the latter to connect itself with the 
former. 


....The English Church Association, in its 
annual report, reviews its course in the past. 
It says: 

“When the organization was commenced, 

twelve years ago, an active party in the Church 
was striving to reintroduce the rites and cere- 
monies which were discarded at the Reforma- 
tion, and the Association foresaw the rapid 
approach of anarchy. New excesses of ritual 
were yearly announced. Protest after protest 
against these appeared in episcopal charges; 
but to no purpose. The bishops, when urged 
to more active measures, alleged the uncertain- 
ty and expense of law proccedings as an im- 
pediment which they could not surmount. On 
the other hand, there was imminent danger of 
the secession of a large number of earnest 
Churchmen, who thought the Church of En- 
gland was proving itself unfaithful to its 
Protestant aaa The work required in the 
interests of the Church appeared to be this : To 
ascertain the law of the Church by such legal 
measures as might be necessary, in the hope 
that, when thus ascertained, it would be duly 
enforced.” 
It was gratifying to be able to say that all the 
legal decisions had been in favor of ‘the princi- 
ples contended for by the Association. The 
Association now has 280 branches, 40 of which 
were formed last year. 


....The Wesleyan Conference of Ireland has 
held its 108th conference at Cork. The death 
was reported of the Rev. John Nelson, the 
oldest minister in the Conference. He was 
baptized by Wesley and spent 69 years in the 
ministry. Ten ministers were ordained. Lay- 
men took part in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference for the first time. In avswer to 
memorials asking the Conference to sanction 
the use of unfermented wine in communion, 
the following was adopted : 

‘Whereas, several memorials have been pre- 
sented to the Conference alleging conscien- 
tious objections on the part of the memorialists 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper in the wine 
now commonly uséd in its celebration; and, 
whereas, from the various phraseology em- 
ployed, those objections seem to rest on differ- 
ent grounds, resolved that, while earnestly 
deprecating the continued agitation of this 
question, we recommend the Conference to 
appoint a committee to consider, in the course 
of the year, whether these conscientious ob- 
jections can be obviated in harmony with our 
established usages, and report to next Cénfer- 
ence.” 

The Cnurch does not permit unfermented 
wine to be used in communion. Some have 
been excommunicated for using it. 


....Mr. Sankey writes to the editor of The 
Methodist Recorder from Cohasset, Mass.: ‘‘ We 
closed a two weeks’ campaign in two vil- 
lages here on the coast last evening—Cohasset 
and Scituate. It is said of this rocky coast that 
it has been burned over by Unitarianism, and 
that it would be impossible to do any Orthodox 
thing here. But, feeling quite rested since I 
came, I thought I would call in some brethren 
to help, and we would hold some meetings in 
the name of the Lord. We did not use any 
printer’s ink this time, but from the first the 
buildings were crowded and often overflowing. 
Many of the Unitarians came to the meetings, 
and not a few were found among the inquirers 
every evening at the close of the preaching.”’ 


....The Reformed Classis of Holland, Mieh- 
igan, has adopted resolutions declaring that 
if the action of the recent General Synod sus- 
pending the theological department of Hope 
College is carried out “ injurious if not fatal” 
results will follow to the College and “the 
whole Reformed Church at the West.’”? In the 
opinion of the Classis, “‘a special meeting of 
the General Synod should be called, in order to 
postpone the suspension of the theological 
department at least one year, in order that we 
may be able at the next meeting of the General 
Synod to consider this question with maturity.’’ 


...-The Synod of the Anglican Church in 
New Zealand has adopted the following : 


* The Synod of Bishops, Priests, and Lay Com- 
municants of the Church of the Province of 
New Zealand, commonly known as the Church 
of England, has heard with deep interest of the 
progress of the Old Catholic movement, and ex- 
presses its recognition of the earnest labors of 
the leaders of that movement to bring about a 
return to the doctrine, discipline, and unity of 
the Primitive Church. The Synod requests the 
primate of this Church to send. copy of this 
resolution to the bishop of the Old Catholics 
and to-Dr. Von Dollinger. as an expression of 
its high Christian regard.” 


-..-The Wesleyan Church in France is not 


a very strong and prosperous body. It has 
just held its 24th annual conference in Paris, 
Pastor Hocart presiding. Seventeen ordained 
ministers were present. Three were admitted 
on trial. The stationing committee asked and 





received permission to station some of the 








brethren beyond the third year. The pastors 
last year each relinquished $60 of his $500 sal- 
ary, and for the ensuing year the question of 
dropping some of the stations, as a means of 
retrenchment, was discussed. 


.... The Alliance has been investigating the 
subject of church debts in Chicago. It givesa 
total of $1,411,195, against which stands this 
qualifying circumstance: ‘‘In some cases 
mortgages have been reduced by partial pay- 
ments, waoile still appearing on the books for 
the amount of the original indebtedness.” 
The Interior thinks The Alliance’s table is not 
fair to the churches. The tvtal is divided as 
follows: Presbyterian, $256,898; Congrega- 
tional, $214,115 ; Methodist Episoopal, $169,783 ; 
Baptist, $133,099." 


...-Complaint was made to the Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland that there is a 
great deal of “‘hunkering” going on in the 
Church. ‘“ Hunkering”’ means the practice of 
equattiog in prayer, instead of standing, as the 
Directory requires. Dr. Begg deprecated the 
practice, and said, if this evil were not prompt- 
ly suppressed, other evils would follow. ‘‘ We 
shall have organs next,’ he said, “ and there 
will come liturgies, and deans, and chapters, 
and bishops.”’ 


..- The Southern Churchman does not like 
the preseut mvude of representation in the 
House of Deputies of the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, though it 
does not state whatits particular objections 
are. It quotes from Bishop White the predic- 
tion: “It may in future be the cause of the 
severing of the bond of union.” 


...-daeo0b D. Mitchell, D.D., one of the old- 
est ministers of the Southern Presbyterian 
Chureh, died recently at Alexandria, Va. He 
was a graduate of Princeton College and began 


his ministry in Virginia in 1830. He was 70. 


years old. 


.--.The Paris Reformed Consistory have ap- 
pointed Theodore Monod, lately of the Free 
Church, to the Sainte Marie Courch, vacated 
by Pastor Decoppet, who succeeds Pastor Mon- 
tandon in the Oratoire. 


.... The Church of Jesus in Mexico now has 
seventy congregations. The American Church 
Missionary Society down to the present has 
furnished $75,592 to carry on the work of this 
young church. 


...-The Winchester Diocesan Convention 
has adopted a resolution affirming that ‘‘the 
doctrine of habitual confession is not con- 
sistent with the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church.”’ 


....In the opinion of The Freeman’s Journal, 
Father Hewitt cannot accept the degree of D.D. 
conferred on him by Amherst College without 
becoming a doctor of divinity of an infidel col- 
lege. 


-+e-Lhe .cable says the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, before it adjourned, adopted an ad- 
dress to the Queen, signed by 333 representa- 
tives, commissioned by 49 different churches. 


.... The Sublime Porte has caused the Exarch 
of the Greek Church in Bulgaria to be deposed, 
because of his omission to issue a manifesto 
against the Russians. 


....The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board will be held at Providence, R. IL, 
October 2d—5th. President Fairchild preaches 
the annual sermon. 


...-Fifty thousand Churchmen, it is said, 
have signed a petition asking for the repeal of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. 


...-Mr. Moody wiil attend Martha’s Vine- 
yard Camp-meeting in August. 


Hew York and Vicinity, 


THE temperance people have been very 
active in their efforts to have the liquor laws 
enforced, and in Brooklyn itis said they have 
been successful in reducivg the number of 
saloons by several hundred. In this city the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, as president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, is actively 
engaged in the endeavor to lessen the number 
of saloons, by compelling those who are deter. 
mined to sell liquor to comply with the terms 
of the law, which requires them to keep an inn 
with at least three beds. The consequence will 
be that many will give up the business, and 
many others will cause a temporary in- 
crease in the bed and bedstead business. In 
the opinion of exJudge Culver, there are 
enough laws against rum-shops. What is need- 
ed is the enforcement of them. There had not 
been, he said, a legal license granted in the last 
seven years. The Society receives many letters, 
calling its attention to abuses of one kind or 
another. Among them is one stating that many 
corner groggeries are doing’a damning work 
in selling liquors to young girls. The corpora- 
tion counsel has given an opinion that the 
Board of Excise cannot grant licenses to any 
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person to sell strong and spirituous liquors and 
wines to be drunk on the premises of the per- 
son licensed unless such person is an inn, 
tavern,-or hotel-keeper; and that all licenses 
which have been heretofore cr which may 
hereafter be granted to persons other than inn, 
tavern, or hotel-keepers to sell strong and 
spirituous liquors and wines te be drunk on the 
premises of the person licensed are invalid. 











, Such licenses authorize the persons to sell 
‘liquors and wines in quantities less than five, 


gallons at a time, provided the same are not 
drunk on the premises; but afford no protec- 
tion to the person selling such liquors or wines 
if the same are drunk on the premises. All 
such persons licensed to sell strong and spirit- 
uous liquors and wines in small quantities 
other than inn, tavern, or hotel-keepers, who 
sell liquors and wines to be drunk on the 
premises, are liable to arrest in the same man- 
ner as persons who sell liquors or wines in 
less than five gallons at a time without having 
a license therefor, and the police have the same 
duties to perform in relation to the former that 
they have in relation to the latter. That the 
exposing for sale, or selling, or giving away, or 
disposing of any strong or spirituous liquors, 
wines, ales, or beer on any day between the hours 
of 1 and 5 o’clock inthe morning ; the selling or 
giving away intoxicating liquors or wines, in- 
cluding malt liquors, on Sunday, or on election 
days, are misdemeanors; and the members of 
the police force have power to immediately 
arrest, without warrant, and take in custody 
any person who shall commit such said mis- 
demeanors in the presence of the police force. 
The liquor dealers do not purpose to submit 
quietly, but will form an association, employ 
counsel, and contest the matter in the courts. 
The Excise Board began to issue licenses last 
Saturday, taking the opiniongf the corporation 
counsel for its guide. * 


....There has been a great slaughter of dogs 
in this city. Unlicensed, uncollared, and un- 
known curs are gathered up daily by men ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the mayor and taken 
to the pound, which is large enough to accom- 
modate a thousand ormore. The dogs are kept 
a few days, to allow owners to redeem them, if 
they desire to do so, and then they are 
drowned. Thus far several thousand dogs have 
been impounded, ivcluding one belonging tothe 
mayor. Of these nearly all have been drowned. 
A few have been redeemed. Although the 
dog-catchers and their assistants are frequent- 
ly bitten, they have no fear of hydrophobis. 
When a catcher is bitten, he immediately sucks 
the wound, then soaks it with a preparation 
made of chloride of lime and water, two table- 
spoonsful of the former to a pint of the latter, 
then covers it with a coat of caustic. The 
catchers are very zealous in their duties, re- 
ceiving a good fee for every dog they present at 
the pound. One of them caught 108 in one day. 


....The Vanderbilt will is still in the courts. 
Cornelius J. Vanderbilt sues his brother, Wil- 
liam H., to whom the bulk of the property was 
willed, to compel him to make good an alleged 
promise of a million of dollars, in considera- 
tion of which Cornelius alleges he accepted his 
legacy and signed a release. The other dissat- 
isfied heirs also signed releases, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Mary Alicia La Bau, a daughter «f 
the Commodore, who filed allegations two 
months ago, on which citations were issued to 
the executors and to the legatees, requiring 
them to show cause why the probate should not 
be opened. When the will came before the 
surrogate in the first instance Mrs. La Bau 
withdrew her objections with the others, and 
the will was admitted to probate. But the law 


gives any of the next of kin the right to file al- * 


legations within a year after probaté and have 
the question of the validity of the will re- 
opened. Mrs. La Bau now contests for what 
would have been her interest if the Commo- 
dore had left no will—one-fifteenth of the 
whole estate. The trial will go on September 
2ist. Judge Rapallo, of the Court of Appeals, 
it seems, drew up the will. 


....John H. Keyser, the Ring plumber, who 
figured up such big bills for plumbing and filled 
his pockets with plunder from the city treasury, 
has become a bankrupt. It appears, from pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy, just begun in the 
United States’ Court, that his liabilities are 
$200,000, while his assets are nothing. He has 
been supposed hitherto to be very wealthy ; 
but a series of misfortunes, it seems, have been 
pushing him toward bankruptcy since 1871. 
He has mortgaged piece after piece of his real 
estate, the mortgages were foreclosed, his 
property sacrificed, and, hence, an end reached. 
He lost $65,000 by the Chicago fire, he also lost 
heavily by the failure of a branch house in St. 
Louis, and his extensive foundry and works at 
Greenpoint were burned in 1875. His brother, 
William J., is his largest creditor, the debt to 
him being $77,207. Tweed and wife and son 
figure as creditors to the amount of $6,500. 


..--Mrs. John C. Green, who recently made 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
happy by a gift of $50,000, has just given a sim 
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lar amount to the Presbyterian Hospital, on 
Madison Avenue, of which her husband was 
one of the original trustees. The sum is to be 
invested as a permanent fund and the interest 
of it used for general hospital purposes. — 


....-The Union Gospel services begun by the 
Rey. Samuel Colcord, in Chickering Hall, last 
October, have been very successful. He has 
gathered a congregation of 2,000and there have 
been over 300 conversions. The services have 
been discontinued for two or three months, te 
allow repairs to be made to the hall. 


....Since the burning of the Brooklyn The- 
ater a large black dog, whose master was prob- 
ably lost in the dreadful disaster, makes the 
ruins the place of bis nightly rest. He is fed by 
the policemen in the vicinity, and the managers 
of the theater have put a handsome collar 
around his neck. 


--The Police Commissioners report that 
there are 5,697 liquor shops in this city which 
have no licenses. 
for the Prevention of Crime will bring suits in 
these cases, and also against 2,176 dealers whose 
licenses, it is alleged, are invalid. 


....save your flowers. It is stated thata per- 
fume manufacturer of this city uses annually 
140,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 32,000 pounds of 
jasmin flowers, 20,000 pounds of vidlets, 8,000 
pounds of tuberoses, and other perfume-laden 
flowers in like proportion. 


----Sic transit gloria mundi is what a garbage 
man in Brooklyn has painted on his wagon. 


A eR, San TS 
DR. PRICE’S AMERICAN PERFUMES— 

Pet Rose, Alista Bouquet, and other odors, have a 

powerful, durable, and exquisite fragrance. 


Relationship of Brain and Stomach 
is a close one, indeed. They are connected by that 
wondrous elastic link, the sympathetic nerve, which 
communicates the abnormal sensations of the or- 
gan of digestion to that of thought. Now, if diges- 
tion is disordered, the brain, being the great local 
point of the nervous eyatem, all the nerves are in 
some degree affected. The main cause of nervous 
trouble is impaired digestion, and that is usually 
produced by weakness of the stomach. Hostctter’s 
Stomach itters rectifies this, and overcomes 
nervous debility, by infusing increased energy into 
the operation of the comne of nutrition. Taorou . 
the agency of this beneficent tonic not only aret 
nerves vitalized, but the entire organism aequires 
vigor and regularity. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
ealt in ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving quaiities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
or of the surf. Forsale by dru =u gen- 
erally 











Broadway and Barclay Stes N.Y. 
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iD wi INVAL 


The all-wise Creator has provided the Mother’s milk 
for her babe, and, BOTH BEING HEALTHY, no other 
food should be given for the first few months. But 
if the Mother’s milk does not satisfy and nourish the 
child, or when it has to be brought up by hand, then 
PURE COW’S MILK or condensed milk, PROPERLY 
diluted and the addition of alittle RIDGE’S FOOD, 
should be used. 





Some stomachs will not assimilate milk. In such 
extreme cases RIDGE’S FOOD can be used alone 
it is so full of flesh-forming particles, it will support 
life single-handed. So says the London Morning 
Post, and thousands of Mothers and Physicians on 
this Continent and Europe give RIDGE’S FOOD 
their unqualffied testimony. 


Mothers and invalids, do not fail to give it a trial. 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Uabel. 





BY AUTHORITY. 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 
your druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STARE H. AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


REMOVED, 


Ta@ noacana an, WOFMS 


in Two Hours, 


with safety and without pain to the patient. Pre- 
pared by G. S. Brown, M.D., Hartford, Conn. Send 
for Circulars to 


KING & SMITH, Sole Agents, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





The managers of the Society | 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


63 AND 55 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 


SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 








is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does net affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND per eoos 608 Eom ied TON ST. 
(Globe Theater Buildin 
FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON 
Orders promptly filled. 


EDUCATION. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only $27 a oars 1,100 students last year. For 
circulars address T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


Ave Boston, Mass, 











OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Under the College management. Full corps of 
first-class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruc- 
tion or private lessons, as preferred. As a home for 
students Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and ee —_ — 
‘lectual advantages. Address Prof. . Ric 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 

cxpecionce in the management of the “American 

oo! Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
Bars and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss Young supplies Professors, Tutors. Govern- 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentiemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinzuished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YouNG. 


NEW HAVE*. CONN., 

Collegiate and Commercial Institute 
GEN. RUSSELL’S School. 42d Year. Preparatory 
to College, Scientifie Schools, or Business. Thorough 
physical training by military drilling, gymnastics, 
etc. Catalogues sent on application. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul- 
ture,in a very invigorating c]imate and panypital 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rey. C. 

SPEAR, the Principal, for circular. 


LINDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard Univ. "Preliminary Ex- 
am’iions for Women.” Rev.H.A.Brickenstein, Prin. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIF LD, 
MINN: Open to both sexes. Four courses of study, 
Fall Term begins September 12th. Address 

JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


CUUNatI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
GE. _ Best anvaneaes Literature, Science, 
Langpagee, Fa Painting, and Music. 
AVID 'H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


DWIGHT SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Clinton, Oneida Co.. N. Y. Send for cir- 
culars to BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 


FORT EDWARD LOLLEGIATE INSTI- 
T . ¥. Rates red to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Witteen t cn omg 7 business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for per sexes, Or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall , Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time prgportionately. 

KING, D.D . Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Preparatory Scientific School. 
WARREN ACADEMY, WOBURN, MASS. 
For Circulars address L.8. BUR BANK, Principal. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 224 year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 


EEKSKILB(N.-Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Lilustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detuils. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature.— oe rn) a orough instruc- 


tion by Prof. B. Highest city rererances. 
Call at or address be i West 37th St.. N 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


PERRY & C0.’S STEEL PENS. 





















































SUPERIOR 'TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & 
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1 12 and 114 William Street, New York. 
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@S610 372 SECOND AYE 
COB.zZ! ** STREEL. 





PORTRAITS. 


REMOVED MAY ist TO 


No.37 Union Square. 


ELEVATOR FROM STREET. 


95 FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, ~. 
Postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


yA Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with ng 10 
e) cts., postpaid. L.JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 











Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


ne & iH. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
x iews. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, A apamaes 
Ph atoareene of Celebrities, pe notograpbio Trans 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Mater als. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 
=. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 

ORK DAYS OF GOD. 

By Pref. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grana History of the World betore Adam. 

Its dateless origin, thrilling and ee changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as aon by Science. 
So plain, clear, and easily understoud that all read it 
with delight. Strongest ny cece fare Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sam le Illustration 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia, 


{ |MOODY & SANKEY —The onl 
BOOK he er authentic, and complete oo 
AGENTS. |, 


f these men and their works. Be- 

w ok. ° of imitations. Send for circulars. 

AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Ill. 
double their money selling Dr. Chase’s 

improved (32) Receipt Book. Address Pr. 

Chase’a Printi ¢ Honse. Ann Arbor, Mich 

















$66 a a - our Own town. Teru's and $5 outfit 
free. ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


“EXCELSIOR” AND “ UNION” 


SPRING WATERS, 
OF SARATOGA. 


IN BOTTLES AND ON DRAUGHT. 





BOTTLE MARK, 


TRADE MARE, 

These Springs are situated ina beautiful valley, 
amid picturesque scenery, about a mile east of the 
Town Halland near the center of EXCELSIOR 
PARKA, Saratoga Springs. 

Visitors at Saratoga are cordiallv invited to enter 
our ye oe | House and examine our peculiar meth- 
od of drawing the Water trom the Spring, twelve 
feet below the overflow. and the Apparatus by which 
these Waters are conveyed and dispensed throughout 
the Union, fresh and sparkling, in the same condition 
in which they flow from the Spring, WITHOUT RE- 
CHARGING WITH GAS. 

A. R. LAWRENCE & CO., Proprietors, 


“EXCELSIOR” and ‘* UNION” Springs. 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


ON SPRING AVENUE. 
The great alleviator of the following diseases: 
SALT KHEUM, ee 
ULCER», a WE on 
INFLAMED E% iam 
SCALD HtAD, KIDNEY Drerie tL 1E 
A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TORIC. 


Box, 4 dozen pints............ $8. 
Box, 2 dczen qualts...... oes $0. 


Address 
RED SPRING CO., 


E. H. PETERS. Sup’t, 
SARATOGA SPRING#, N. ¥ 








12 @ day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$95¢ $773. a Week to Agents. Samples FREE 
O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

er day at home. Samples worth $5 

$o TO $20 Free. ST:NSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

a day sure made by Agents sellny our 

iQ: 102 °25 Darcmnen, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 

Cards, 125 samples, worth $5, sent. 


vost Dost paid, | for $5 Cents. Tilnstratea (Catalogue tres 
3H. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab'd 1830 

















TRAVEL 
General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
Company, between New York and Havre. calling at 
é mouth e 3 yaar, the landing of | will 

1 from 2N. K., foot of Morton 

ERY WEDNESDAY. 
*VILLE DE PARIS, DURAND. CN July 18th, 11 A.M. 
c Wed., July 25th,6 A M. 
EROS ed., Aug. Ist, 9A. M. 
BIN GOLD (including wine): 
TO HA nag Me irst Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 





Third Cabi ‘ 

Stee ee. at ineluding wine, bedding, and ut¢nsils. 
WO PL OUTH, LONDON, or any railway station 
in En 


tion; Second ‘Cabin, $65; 
$27, including everything as above. 

Return_tickets at very reduced rates, available 
through England or France. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers 

For passage aud freight ang se 

LOUIS DE BEBILAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


NEW YORK AND Sacer NEW LINE, 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE 


FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA, 

Leave , York for isenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4 P.M. for Trenton. 

Leave Phitade!phia — station North Pennsy!va- 
nia Railroad wae d and Berks Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1: 30, 4 5:30, 12_e 

Leave Trenton ior. New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
A. M.; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50. 6:05 P. 

Puliman Drawing-Room Gare are attached to the 
ie M., _ oe 2} . M. eine from New York; to the 

ye 


in, $35; Steerage, 





adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 12 P. M. 
Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the ngincions hotels, all’ — of the 





FOR 


sail < = 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
ee ke 8 United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No 


WISCONSIN .-..- TUESDAY. July 17th, at 10 A. M. 


MONTANA........ TUESDAY. July 3ist. at9 A.M. 
WEROMING...5...... TUESDAY, Aug. 14th, at 9 A. M. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75 according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
NO. 29 BROADWAY. 
STEAMSHIPS FOR LIVERPOOL 





are intended to sail from Boston as 


follows: 
PALSSTINE.. cada eit imines Wed., July 25th, at 9 A. M. 
Meany 


gcee> roves Wed. Aug. x pak 


E.. TWENTY-SIX DOLLARS. 
WARREN & CO., Agents, 18 Post-office a 


SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


A marvelous medicinal 








rv) 
r 3 
4 
a 
w 
wo 
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erals may be retained as a tonic 

and builder-up of an enfeebled 

system. Send for Circulars. 
Address 


GEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 





fon 
First Ca Cabin, $95 to $100, sccording to accommoda-* 
Third Cab 





SARATOCA 


STAR SPRING, 





SPRING AND BOTTLING HOUSE. 


It is vastly superior tu any other water where the 
use of lodine and Bromide is desirable, and will cure 
Scrofu'a, Cutaneous Eruptions, Bilious Affections 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Calculus, Suppression, Fevers 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diabetes, Kidney Com- 
plaints, Loss of Appetite, Liver Difficulties, etc. 

Send for Circular. 


Address 


J. F. RYDER, Sup'’t, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AIDS DIGESTION. 


Sold on draught by Druegists, and sent in bottles 
direct from the spring. Does notactas acarthartic. 
Aadress, for Circular, 


SAMUEL MUNN, Pres't, 


122 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 











HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


Quissett Harbor House, 
CAPE COD, 


Near Martha’s Vine apace and Cutty Hunk and two 
miles from Wood’s Hole. Guests leave New York at 
5 p. M.. ticket to Falmouth via Fall River, and break- 
Quissett is the finest 
yacht harbor on hes coust. The airisthe perpetual 








Cc. a commuaneintie Proprietor, 
Falmouth, Mass. 


fer to D. W. Lewis, 85 Broad St. 
Re emIVERICK, * INDEPENDENT” ‘Orrics, {N. Y 


DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
As a SUMMEK HOME it is unsurpassed in ele- 
gance of finish, me ag me = appo' eg nae 
attractive society. 


and Park. Firsteclas Hea ing BaRise, separa 8° ma 


hs. 
other baths. DRS. 8. 5. d& & Ex STRONG, 
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| GREAT PREMIUM. “py 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 





BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This .uadsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincola’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life’ than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘‘Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincaln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about “ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a ‘‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters, 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘ let her set ’—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as beard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of “little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘“*Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln. 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the resu!t. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘ the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous “ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use, 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘come to Washington to swap places,” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “‘ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and gota pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Liocoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Eimira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—‘“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 








New Year’s Day and “‘ Massa Linkum”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. : 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the “ bulls’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then “‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 3 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 

Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 

Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, “just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 


Mr. Lincoln mene releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln’s talk with a woman from “the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the specia 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by Tum INDE, 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 








This really wonderful book-—-the copyright or which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


year’s subscription, in advance, 


Address 
Post-office Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251, Broadway, New York, 
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NOTICES. 


2 All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

§@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia) Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
*uaranty of good faith. 

$2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, July 19th, 1877. 
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“FOUR-LEGGED WOODEN TABLES.” 





WE find the phrase in the report of Dr. 
Morgan Dix’s sermon in dedication of the 
Astor altar of Trinity Church. The ser- 
mon was on “‘ Historical Altars,” and we 
should be glad to give it entire to our read- 
ers and to let them see some instruction 
which will be rather new to most of them. 
The “altar,” Dr. Dix tells us, is the only 
proper religious term to designate what is 
most central in any Christian house of 
worship. The ‘“‘communion-table” is a 
term of mdJern invention. The cross is 
the great altar; and the altar extends back- 
ward in lengthening perspective and is 
repeated in every true Christian church. 
But in ‘‘the dreadful days of King Edward 
VI men maddened by fana’icism and gone 
clean astray did their best to sweep away 
the altars from the English churches. They 
tore down the old altars in the chancels and 
put four-legged wooden tables in their places, 
and brought these tables out into the body 
of the church and stood them end for end, 
and said that there should bea communion, 
but no sacrifice nor altar any more.” 

Dr. Dix is a minister of that Church in 
America whose Book of Common Prayer 
has an order for the administration of the 
‘Holy Communion,” but none for the Holy 
‘‘Sacrifice.” In the directions for the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion which 
Dr. Dix is required by his Church to follow 
the word aliar occurs not once; but the 
word table is used ten times. ‘‘The tadie, 
at the communion-time, having a fair, white 
linen cloth upon it, shall stand in the body 
of the church or in the chancel.” It 
is in rebellion against the tenor of the 
Prayer Book that the rector of Trinity 
condemns its language as a relic of ‘‘the 
fatal hour” of ‘‘fanaticism,” and ridicules 
the ‘‘four-legged wooden tables” which the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the days of 
Edward VI, restored in place of the Roman 
Catholic ‘‘altar’ and its sacrifice of the 
mass, and béfore which Bishops White 


and Seabury stood and at which they knelt 
in the service of the holy communion. 


We have not much concern to defend 
the Evangelical faith of the Episcopal 
Church against the old novelties of Dr. Dix. 
We leave that to his fellow presbyters—or 
priests—who are not likely to trouble 
him very much, as there is scarcely any- 
body in that communion who will care to 
attack Trinity Church. The movements 
within the Episcopal Church are chiefly in 
the direction of a toleration of High 
Church doctrines and Ritualistic perform- 
ances. There has been a strange inter- 
change of names to designate Episcopal 
parties, the old Low Church being pretty 
nearly extinct, and having passed over into 
the Broad movement, while what was ex- 
extreme High Church now calls and im- 


j agines itself the ‘‘old-fashioned church- 


manship,” and the Ritualists call them- 
selves merely High Church. Amid them 
all the real old-fashioned churchmanship 
of our fathers’ days, which preached the 
gospel of the Articles and which recognized 
the Episcopal Church as one—to use the 
language of the Preface to the Prayer 
Book—among ‘“‘the different religious de- 
nominations of Christians in these states,” 
can hardly be found anywhere except 
among a few enthusiasts like young Dr. 
Tyng, who are scarcely endured in the 
Caurch. E 

But those who belong to these other ‘‘re- 
ligious denominations of Christians” may 
yet be curious to know why our Lord’s 
Supper should not be spread for us on a 
wooden table, rather than on a marble altar 
and why that table should not have four 
legs. We have in the Biblea pretty full 
account of the institution of this sacra- 
ment. And we are particularly told that 
it was a table before which Christ and his 
disciples sat. Luke writes: ‘‘ Likewise 
also the cup after the Supper saying, This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood 
which is shed for you. But behold the 
hand of him that betrayed me is with 
me on the fadle.” St. Paul says, speak- 
ing of meat offered to idols: ‘‘The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? 
The bread which we break, is it not thecom- 
munion of the body of Christ?” Andinthe 
context immediately following the descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘communion,” a word which 
Dr. Dix seems to repudiate, the apostle 
continues: ‘‘ Ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table and of the table of devils.” 
We do not see but that we who prefer the 
Scriptures as an authority may yet be priv- 
ileged to continue, as did the saintly found- 
ers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to 
use the old biblical table, even though it be 
of wood and even though it have four legs. 
For us and for Protestant Christians Christ 
has been offered up once, and there is no 
more sacrifice for sin. For us the Holy 
Communion is the Lord’s Supper, a feast 
of fellowship, perpetuating the oneness of 
Christians with one another and with their 
Master, and observed to keep through the 
Church the remembrance of Christ in the 
world. We do not offer our Lord again in 
sacrifice. We need no altar of stone to re- 
ceive his blood. For us it is enough that 
we can meet about one table, no matter 
how plain, and declare that we are the 
disciples of him who died for our redemp- 
tion and that we love one another. 





THE RIGHTS OF OFFICEHOLDERS. 


Nosopy doubts whether officeholders are 
invested with a special class of rights. 
They are entitled to hold and administer 
the offices to which they have been elected 
or appointed. They have a right to the 
emoluments assigned by law to these offices 
as a compensation for their labors. They 
have a moral claim to the consideration, 
respect, and support of the people when 
engaged in the performance of their duties. 
The community should place this honor 
upon any form of public service. 

Are these rights, or any other rights of 
officeholders, interfered with or abridged by 
the President’s recent order? His prohibi- 
tion of political assessments on officehold- 
ers, with the implied understanding that 
they must pay or run the hazard of losing 
their position, clearly has no such charac- 
ter. It is designed for their protection 





against an outrageous system of practically 
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taxing them to raise money for election 
purposes, without the authority of law and 
at the pleasure of a clique of political man- 
agers belonging to the party in power. No 
one, surely, will claim that the rights of 
officeholders are infringed by the abolition 
of this system. They can still give as 
much money as they please to carry on 
party elections; but they cannot have a vir- 
tual tax assessed upon them, with the un- 
derstanding that they must pay it or take 
the probable consequence in dismission 
from the service. The President proposes 
to put an end to this system of plunder, 
and leave political partics to pay their own 
bills on the purely voluntary system. We 
do not see that anybody has here any just 
cause for complaint. 

But it has been said that the requirement 
that officeholders should not ‘‘ take part in 
the management of political organizations, 
caucuses, conventions, or election cam- 
paigns,” while left free ‘‘to vote and ex- 
press their views of public questions, either 
orally or through the press,” ‘‘ provided it 
does not interfere with the discharge of 
their official duties,” is a virtual encroach- 
ment up n their rights as citizens. If this 
be so, then the fact, we concede, would be 
a very serious objection to the President’s 
order. Isitso? Let us see. 

Here is Mr. A who wants to be appointed 
as a deputy collector in the custom-house 
of this city. That is to say, he wants to 
sell his time and services to the Govern- 
ment for the salary annexed to the office. 
He seeks the position. Nobody compels 
him to seek it or accept it. The Govern- 
ment wants the kind of service that he can 
render, and, through the agency of the 
President, concludes to Aire him, just as a 
merchant hires a clerk or a farmer hires a 
day-laborer. The officeholder works for 
hire, and all the people through taxation 
pay his wages. One part of the contract, 
if the President’s order is carried out, is 
that he shall mind his own business and 
that that business shall be the business of 
the general public, and not of this or that 
political party. The Government, express- 
ing its judgment through the President, 
does not deem it expedient that its em- 
ployés should run political conventions, 
manage caucuses, and play the general 
game of party wirepulling. It does not 
employ them for this purpose and is of the 
opinion that any such service is contrary to 
good policy and the best interests of the 
people. It makes its employés acquainted 
with this opinion and notifies them that 
they must act accordingly, asthe condition 
of being employed. 

We think the opinion to be a sound one; 
yet, no matter whether it be sound or un- 
sound, we are utterly at loss to see a viola- 
tion of anybody’s rights in the opinion, or 
in the practice under it. Those who want 
to manage political conventions and elec: 
tion campaigns can do so to their hearts’ 
content; but the Government, through 
President Hayes, gives them fair notice 
that they are not the men whom it chooses 
to employ in the public service and pay 
with the public money. Every merchant, 
as a party to the contract in hiring men, 
fixes his own terms; and, if the other party 
or parties do not like the terms, then they 
need not accept them. Has not the Gov- 
ernment the same right to select its own 
employés by designating the terms of the 
service, and by declining to employ those 
who do not choose to comply therewith? 
To talk about this as being an interference 
with anybody’s rights is to talk sheer non- 
sense, 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, every ad- 
ministration for the last forty years has 
practically said to its appointees that they 
must not participate in running the politi- 
cal organizations, caucuses, and conven- 
tions of the opposing party. Such a course 
on their part would, for political reasons, 
have involved their dismission from office. 
There has been no time in which Republic- 
ans would allow offtceholders to run the 
Democratic ‘‘ machine”; and Democrats, 
if in power, would not allow them to run 
the Republican ‘‘ machine.” And yet, no- 
body is foolish enough to regard this as any 
interference with their rights. Now, Presi- 
dent Hayes simply says, for great public 
reasons, that officeholders shall not do on 
either side what every administration, for 





party reasons, has practically forbidden to 
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be done on one side. He does not limit the 
inhibition to a particular party, as bas 
hitherto been the practice; but extends it 
to all parties, as has not previously been 
the practice. He does not say to officehold- 
ers that they shall not take charge of the 
Demotratic ‘‘ machine,” but may of the 
Republican ‘‘ machine.” He says that they 
shall not take charge of either machine. 
He withdraws from a party rule its purely 
party character, and makes it non-partisan, 
as well as equal and just. 

We see no occasion for any outcry against 
the President’s order; but we do see ample 
reasons for strongly commending it. It 
seeks to break up an enormous abuse, 
which has become a sort of common law 
with both parties. We hope that the Presi- 
dent will stand to his guns and carry out 
the policy with unflinching firmness. 

—_—— 


LITERARY PAY. 


In the summer season, when topics for 
discussion become scarce, there are a few 
stock subjects which the newspapers discuss 
with an air of gravity which indicates that 
they wish to show, like the man in ‘‘ Happy 
Thoughts,” that they have a deeper mind 
than their ordinary conversation displays. 
One of these is the duty of the public and 
the government toward ‘men of letters” 
and the pecuniary woes of that unfortunate 
class. This year the discussion began 
sooner than usual, Mr. Bayard Taylor hav- 
ing the honor of initiating it. That gen- 
tleman had been writing a weekly letter 
to The Cincinnati Commercial, which occu- 
pation he relinquished in a long, public'y 
printed, and private letter to the editor of 
that paper, in which he assigned as the 
reason for his doings the fact that, as lec- 
turer, author, and editor, he considered 
himself ill-paid. Why this should lead him 
to relinquish a handsome weekly salary as 
letter writer was not evident; but Mr. Tay- 
lar’s brethren of the quill, with an occa- 
sional exception, overlooked this little in- 
consistency and proceeded to lament the 
cruelty which authors in general receive at 
the hands of a sordid public. These jere- 
miads had no sooner begun to appear when 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard was appointed city 
librarian, at $1,000 a year. This ‘“‘pittance” 
added fuel to the freshly-kindled fire, 
which blazed up once more when somebody 
discovered that Mr. Richard Grant White 
was compelled to perform uncongenial 
duties in the Custom-house from nine 
o’clock in the morning until three in the 
afternoon, and that Mr. E. C. Stedman is a 
Wall-Street broker. go, literature does 
not pay, and god writers are compelled to 
abandon literature for business cares. 
Then, to keep things moving, Mr. W. D. 
Howells lost the Swiss mission—which, 
very likely, he never wanted, And, though 
James Russell Lowell goes to Spain and 
Bayard Taylor is offered Russia, this is 
deemed buta tardy concession to the rights 
of the ‘‘fourth estate” and a new proof 
that first-class authors gladly accept any- 
thing else than literature asa means of sub- 
sistence. 

Now, we do not see why literature bas 
any claims on charity, any more than dairy- 
farming or log-driving. People read; they 
demand books; writers produce them; and, 
on the whole, they get very good pay for 
them. Our best authors may not make so. 
much as Scott and Byron did, in an excep- 
tional time; but their incomes are respect- 
able where they are not princely. ‘‘ Yes,” 
says the despondent writer; ‘‘ but how do. 
their incomes compare with those of law- 
yers like Evarts or Field?” From the 
nature of things, the legal profession is the 
best paid of all; but it by no means follows 
that a great author must be a great 
lawyer. Lowell was not, nor Bryant, and 
it is very likely that, had they kept their 
law offices open, their incomes would have 
been slenderer than have been their literary 
revenues. An author of the first rank can 
easily make from $3,000 to $10,000 a year, 
even at the present time. In the case of 
younger writers the'state of things is better, 
rather than worse. A young professional 
man spends three years of post-graduate 
study before he begins to work at all; and 
law offices in this city are full of clerks, 
college-graduates, and LL.Bs., who are 
glad to make $10 a week. The college- 
graduate who enters the office of a daily 
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paper as reporter is very unlucky if he does 
not make this sum at the very first. In 
other words, journalism is a profession 
which pays its students, as well as its prac- 
titioners. Its ultimate possibilities of 
wealth are less; but we are greatly mis- 
taken if the average pay of newspaper men 
and authors deserving the name is not as 
large as that of persons engaged in other 
pursuits, 

Many of the criticisms we have men- 
tioned are based on the supposition that all- 
the work a literary man does outside 
of literature is a clear loss to the world of 
letters. This is not the case. A writer 
can produce only a certain amount of good 
work per annum, and experience shows 
that he does as much when he has some 
other light employment as when he devotes 
himself to literature alone. Almostall our 
eminent authors have had some stated pur- 
suit aside from book-making. Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Holmes have been college pro- 
fessors; Whittier, Bryant, Halleck, Curtis, 
Rodman Drake, Bret Harte, George P. 
Morris, Dr. Holland, Poe, Briggs, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and E. P. Whipple have 
been editors; Franklin, Irving, Motley, 
Marsb, Howells, and Boker have been dip- 
lomats; and so on indefinitely. In many 
cases these employments have been a posi- 
tive stimulus, Almost the only American 
author of note who has been an author 
only was Prescott, and his feeble sight 
precluded work in other fields. Literature 
has the advantage of being both king and 
servant to everything else. A farmer can 
meditate all day and write a poem at night; 
a clerk can think out an essay, like Charles 
Lamb, over the most prosaic of desks. Of 
course, the ease with which literary success 
can be attempted afflicts it with worthless 
trash; but these go to the waste-basket, 
There are 
irresponsible quacks in authorship, as in 
medicine. 





DR. BACON’S LETTER. 





Dr. Bacon, in his letter of last week on 
ex-Governor Chamberlain’s Woodstock 
speech, seems to us to have fallen into two 
rather serious errors—the one of fact and 
the other of law. 

Referring to the language of Chief- 
Justice Taney in the case of Luther vs, 
Borden, growing out of the Dorr Rebellion, 
that the President must ‘‘determine what 
body of men constitute the legislature, and 
who isthe governor, before he can act,” 
Dr. Bacon says that ‘‘just this is what he 
[President Hayes] has done” in respect to 
South Carolina and Louisiana. We answer 
that this is just what he has not done. 
What he did was to issue an order for the 
withdrawal of the troops from the state- 
house in each of these states. For this act 
he assigned in the order two reasons. The 
first 1s that in his ‘‘opinion there does 
not now exist in that state such domestic 
violence as is contemplated by the Consti- 
tution as the ground upon which the mili- 
tary power of the National Government 
may be invoked for the defense of the 
state.” The second is his own confident 
conviction “that no resort to violence is 
contemplated in any quarter; but that, on 
the contrary, the. disputes in question are 
to be settled solely by such peaceful reme- 
dies as the constitution and law of the state 

provide.” 

This is what and all that the President 
officially did, and what and all that he offi- 
cially said. He did not decide as between 
Hampton and Chamberlain, or as between 
Nicholls and Packard, which was governor 
de jure or which was governor de facto. 
As Dr. Bacon puts the matter, the Presi- 
dent did decide that Hampton and Nicholls 
were governors de f ‘cto, and on this basis 
withdrew the troops. This is clearly a 
mistake. He withdrewthe troops from the 
state-house in each case, and expressly 
said at the time that there was no ‘‘domes- 
tic violence” in either state which would 
authorize him to keep the troops there; and, 
if so, then the question as to who was gov- 
ernor, whether de jure or de facto, did not 
and could not constitutionally come before 
the President’s mind at all for determination. 
There was no occasien for him to settle this 
question, since the idispensable condition 
of his right to setile it was, in his judg- 
ment, not present We have nothing to do 
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with his private opinions on this subject. 
It is enough to know what he did and said 
as President of the United States; and 
certain is it that he made no decision 
as between the rival claimants. The facts 
as he viewed them in the light of the Con- 
stitution did not permit him to do so, and 
left him no alternative but to withdraw the 
troops. The President states his own case 
very much better than Dr. Bacon states it 
for him. 

The other mistake of Dr. Bacon is one of 
law, and consists in saying that the National 
Government ‘‘ does never inquire (and must 
never be trusted to inquire) who is governor 
de jure, but only who is governor de facto.” 
An officer de facto is one who holds the 
office, but without a good legal title. An 
officer de jure is one who has such a title, 
whether he holds the office or not. Is it, 
then, true that, when the National Govern- 
ment comes to act with reference to the 
states, in any relation or for any purpose, 
the question as to who is the lawful governor 
of a state is one which it must never con- 
sider? Wethink not. In the case of Dorr, 
to whom Dr. Bacon refers, the fact is that 
he was not governor either de jwre or de 
facto, because he had not been elected in 
the way provided for by law, and because, 
as a matter of fact, he did not hold the 


office. He was treated as a rebel against 
legally-constituted authority on both 
grounds, 


Daniel Webster, in his speech on this sub- 
ject before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, after referring to the pro- 
vision in the Constitution relating to ‘‘do- 
mestic violence,” and the law of 1795, 
authorizing the President to use the milita- 
ry power for its suppression, proceeded to 
say: ‘‘ These constitutional and legal pro- 
visions make it the indispensable duty of 
the President to decide, in cases of commo- 
tion, what is the rightful government of 
the state. He cannot avoid such a decision. 
And in ¢his case he decided, of course, that 
the existing government, the charter gov- 
ernment, was the rightful government.” 
Why did heso decide, of course? Simply 
because, as Mr. Webster had previously 
shown, it was the only government that had 
the warrant of law in its favor, and not 
because it was a de facto government. f 
existed under the authority of law, and the 
so-called Dorr government existed against 
that authority, so faras it existed at all; 
and this, in the view of Mr. Webster, was 
conclusive as to the duty of the President, 
which certainly differs from the doctrine 
as stated by Dr. Bacon. 

So, also, when Chief-Justice Taney said 
that the President must ‘‘ determine what 
body of men constitute the legislature, and 
who is the governor, before he can act,” he 
evidently meant the /awful legislature and 
the lawful governor, and not a legislature or 
governor existing by revolutionary violence. 
The very object of the constitutional pro- 
vision is to prevent such a result; and, if 
so, then surely the question of lawfulness 
is not one to be ignored. Its consideration 
does not imply that the President is to be- 
come ‘‘a supreme returning board for all 
elections of state governors,” as Dr. Bacon 
seems to think; and, moreover, the deter- 
mination is not more difficult than it is to 
decide who is a governor de facto. The 
President, when the duty of action is im- 
posed upon him, is assumed to have some 
knowledge of public facts, and by this 
knowledge he is to be guided in the Uis- 
charge of his duty. 

We agree with Dr. Bacon in the opinion 
that the President, in dealing with South 
Carolina and Louisiana, acted according to 
his constitutional duty in the view which he 
took of the facts, which view we are ip- 
clined to regard as correct; and here we 
dissent from Governor Chamberlain. At 
the same time, we do not agree with Dr. 
Bacon in the grounds upon which he de- 
fends the President’s course. Here we 
think him to be essentially in error, both as 
to fact and law. 

rr 

AccorDING to The Christian Advocate, the 
Methodists averaged last year thirty-four cents 
apiece to foreign missions, and the editor says; 
‘“‘We submit that thirty-four cents is no expo- 
nent of the agony of soul that sees, within 
easy haund-reach, 700,000,000 of brothers end 
sisters wading chin-deep through torment to 
eternal death.” Make him a missionary secre- 





tary. 





Editorial Botes. 


THE charge against Senator Grover, of Ore- 
gon—the Cronin-electoral-college inventor, and 
the “‘Gobble”’ dispatch man with whom Col. 
Pelton and Mr. Tilden were in specially confi- 
dential relations last fall—is that his election 
as United States senator was procured by 
bribery. This charge the Senate Committee 
bave gone to Oregon to investigate. The testi- 
mony thus far taken, though perhaps not cuf- 
ficient conclusively to establish the fact of 
bribery without further evidence, does not look 
very favorable for the Oregon senator. It is 
already in proof that several Democrats who 
were pledged to vote for Mr. Nesmith sudden- 
ly changed their minds just before the election; 
that among some of the Grover managers there 
-was talk about spending money in his interests; 
that money was offered to Nesmith men if they 
would yote for Grover; and that, immediately 
after his election, some of these men 
who voted for him were found to be 
unusually supplied with money, without 
any reasonable mode of accounting for the 
same, unless they had eold their votes. Itisa 
significant fact too that two or three of the 
persons supposed to be most conversant with 
“‘the bottom facts ’’ have suspiciously taken 
themselves off into parts unkuown, seemingly 
in order to escape an examination by the Com- 
mittee. The Committee should spare neither 
effort nor time in getting at the whole truth. 
Senator Grover, when acting as governor of 
Oregon, was a party to a most unblushing 
piece of political rascality; and if, in addition 
to this, his election as senator was procured by 
bribery, then the nation ought to be spared the 
double disgrace of haviug such a man in the 
Senate of the United States. 


THE Republican State Committee of Missis- 
sippi has issued an address to the Republicans 
of that state informiug them that the Commit- 
tee do not think it expedient to call a conven- 
tion for the nomination of state officers or 
attempt to put a Republican ticket into the 
field this fall, and assigning the reasons for this 
course. The reasons, in a word, consist in the 
fact that, although the Republicans are in the 
majority by at least thirty thousand, the system 
of fraud, intimidation, violence, and murder 
‘by which the Democrats have gained power, 
and which they would continue, amounts, prac- 
tically, to a disfrancbisement of the Republican 
party in that state, and that at present any 
effort of Republicans to resist it would be an 
entirely ‘‘ unequal and hopeless contest,’’ while 
it would expose them throughout the state to 
further deeds of outrage and violence. With 
the campaigns of 1875 and 1876 fresh in memory, 
the committee see no other course than the one 
proposed to pursue. We have no doubt that 
the conclusion is a wise. one ; and yet the facts 
which make it wise reveal a most horrible state 
of things in Mississippi. Republican govern- 
ment, in any true sense of the term, has no 
existence in that state, any more than in Turkey 
or in the Kingdom of Dahomey. Democracy in 
Mississippi is a murderous despotism, defying 
all laws but its own. The Committee, so far 
from complaining of the course of the Presi- 
dent toward South Carolina and Louisiana, 
refer to it as the inevitable result of cireum- 
stances for which he had no responsibility and 
over which no control. 


OnE of the most singular as well as the most 
recent of the many plans proposed for improy- 
ing the method of electing the President and 
Vice-President of the United States is that of 
Mr. Charles A, Washburn, published in the 
July number of The Penn Monthly. Mr. Wash- 
burn proposes that each state shall have but one 
presidential elector, and that this elector “‘ shall 
be that citizen of the state who has been elect- 
ed to and filled the office of governor for the 
ongest consecutive period, not counting the 
two years next preceding the casting of the 
votes for President and Vice-President.” If 
there should be two or more citizens who have 
served as governor for an equal length of time, 
then the oldest in years is to be the elector. 
These electors are to meet in Washington, in 
November preceding the commencement of 
every presidential term, and choose the 
President and Vice-President, under cer- 
tain prescribed rules regulating the man- 
ner of the choice. We hardly think it 
worth while soberly to discuss such a 
scheme or state the many objections to it. 
It is quite certain that, while there is a preva- 
lent conviction among the people that the 
present system should be essentially changed, 
no substitute will be adopted that denies to the 
people themselves the power of choosing the 
President and Vice-President. All plans that 
involve this result may as well be laid aside at 
once. One of the serious objections to the 
present system is that it is by no means sure 
to represent the popular will. There is no 
reason in the office why the people should not 
directly choose the President, just as they 
choose governors, members of state legisla- 
tures, and representatives in the Lower House 
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of Congress, and as they ought to choose sen- 
ators of the United States. There is no need 
of any intermediate electoral machinery be- 
tween them and the candidates to be voted for. 





-—— 





Our Congregational friends will take interest 
in Prof. Adler’s article on ‘“‘ Reformed Judaism”’ 
in the last North American Review. He makes 
the old synagogue a very democratic affair. 
‘*The several congregations,’’ he says, “ were 
independent of eachother. There were no gen- 
eral synods or councils, no graded hierarchy 
culminating in a spiritual head, no oligarchy of 
ministers and elders; but rather a federation of 
small communities, each being asovereign unit, 
and connected with the others solely by the ties 
of a common faith, common sympathies, and 
common sufferings.” So much for the old. 
Now for the new. Dr. Krotel, of this city, in 
his editorial correspondence with The Lutheran, 
complains that that paper gives too little space 
to discussions of questions agitating the Luth- 
eran Church, and especially the question 
whether Lutheranism should be Presbyterian 
or Congregational in its government. The Luth- 
erische Herold has for a year discussed little else. 
The Missouri Lutherans are High Church Con- 
gregationalists of the Consociational pattern, 
while Eastern Lutherans are more Presbyterian 
in their government. St. Matthew’s Church, of 
this city, in its constitution declares that ‘‘in all 
purely congregational affairs Synod has only 
an advisory authority; which, however, shall 
be sought by congregations in all important 
cases and shall be honored as that of a fatherly 
advisor.’’ It will not allow the Synod to try its 
pastor for heresy. This question of congrega- 
tional constitutious certainly is worth full dis- 
cussion in the Lutheran press. 


WE are astonished to see that Mr. R. Pearsall 
Smith is being again brought before the public 
as a teacher of the “higher life.”” He is adver- 

ised as a chief attraction of a conference for 
“the promotion of a life of consecration and 
faith,” to be held this week at Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine. When he was in the full tide of 
his popularity in England, in the midst of a 
series of meetings at Leeds, he was discovered 
to be teaching to women privately a gross doc- 
trine as to their relation to Christ as the bride- 
groom, which was, he assured them, a satisfac- 
tion and sanctification of the physical nature, 
especially adapted to the unmarried and to 
widows. The details which came to the knowl- 
edge of Lord Radstock of the method of his 
imparting these doctrines in one or two cases 
were such that he and seven other Christian 
gentlemen of distinction summoned him by tel- 
egraph from Leeds to London, directing him at 
the same time to put an immediate stop to his 
meetings. He went, and failed to see the grav- 
ity of his offense, even after an acknowledg- 
ment of it had been drawn out of him by the 
skillful questions of Lord Radstock. He said 
he had taught the doctrine for five years, and 
had seen the good result of it. It was not till 
he was emphatically told that if he opened his 
mouth in England again they would expose 
him to the world that he saw how serious the 
case was. The conference continued until two 
o’clock at night. The next morning at nine 
they met again, and Mr. Smith appeared, 
evidently sick, and said he had had a recur- 
rence of his old attack, and must leave the 
country at once. He confessed that he had 
been under a delusion of the Devil .as to the 
doctrine; but stuck to the statement that he 
had no intentional evil in his heart. We have 
noticed that as a teacher of *‘ Higher Life’ he 
has bé@n again appearing before the public. The 
organs of the movement are publishing his 
articles. He now puts himself forward again, 
notwithstanding our warnings, more than once 
given, that he was a dangerous teacher. He 
has never, to our knowledge, on this side the 
water, renounced his teachings, which are such 
as have given birth to some of the saddest and 
most disgraceful chapters in ecclesiastical his- 
tory. We much fear that he is not alone in this 
doctrine, and, if the “‘ Higher Life’’ people de- 
siré to be free from suspicion, they must clear 
themselves of his heresy. In England the de- 
tails of his offense were studiously concealed ; 
but enough was published to show that the 
offensiveness of the teaching was the reason 
of this forbearance. Leading religious jour- 
nals which kpew the facts denounced him most 
earnestly ; but no word of defense appeared or 
could appear from his friends. An attempt 
was made to give the impression in this coun- 
try that the difficulty was a financial one, in 
relation to a volume of Mr. Smith’s; but such 
was not the fact. Weare greatly astonished 
that Dr. Cullis still lends his sympathy to this 
man, notwithstanding that he and Dr. Board- 
man were informed of the facts immediately 
aud then confirmed the judgment. But now 
we find the leading article in Dr. Cullis’s Times 
of Refreshing to be from Pearsall Smith, urging 
Christians to come to this “‘ retreat’’ at Orchard 
Beach, where they may find “the true inward 
Sabbath keeping of the soul’’ and “the higher 
privileges of priestly communion within the 
veil.””. We hope we shall not have to say more 





on this unsavory matter. 
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WE are glad to have the approval of such an 
intelligent and influential Methodist divine and 
editor as Dr. Curry, of The National Repository. 
Had he been continued as editor of Zhe Chris- 
tian Advocate, that paper would not have been 
silent while THz INDEPENDENT was discussing 
the condition of Methodism in cities. In the 
August Repository he has a careful and thought- 
ful review of what we have had to say on the 
subject, and shows that he clearly apprehends 
the nature and force of our arguments, which 
is more than ean be said of some of our chief 
opponents. He thinks some of the Methodist 
papers have shown “unnecessary sensitiveness 
over the subject,” for there “‘is no cause to 
suspect any but friendly motives’’ on the part 
of THE INDEPENDENT. He playfully suggests, 
however, that Tox INDEPENDENT is Congrega- 
tional in its convictions, and that it could wit- 
ness the disintegration of Methodism and its 
absorption into the Congregational body 
‘* without especial regrets.” Oh! no. Neither 
the suggestion nor the inference is true. 
The idea bad not occurred to us. We 
should deprecate such a catastrophe. In fact, 
Dr. Curry suggests a physical impossibilty. 
The ox is too big for the anaconda. After say- 
ing that we have apparently made out our case, 
the editor proceeds to state some inferences 
which might be drawn from our articles. The 
first is **that, with the increase of civilization 
and the extension of the manners and habits of 
city life more generally over the country, Meth- 
odism must relatively decline. This is a non- 
sequitur, unless Methodism be made of cast- 
iron, which cannot be altered without destroy- 
ing it. Methodism, both here and in England, 
has shown itself equal to all the emergencies it. 
has had to meet; and we believe that it can 
and will meet successfully the new demands 
that are now made upon it. Dr. Curry’s second 
inference is that ‘‘ the chief peculiarity of Meth- 
odism—the itinerancy—is indicated as not 
suited to a highly-civilized and compacted 
state of society,’ and that its virtual 
abandonment “is a measure necessary to pre- 
serve the future of Methodism.’’ We have ex- 
pressed the opinion that a modification of the 
itinerancy is necesary to the success of Meth- 
odism iu cities. How this modification can be 
made without seriously disturbing other fea- 
tures of the polity of the Church we have not 
undertaken to state, preferring to leave the ap- 
plication of the remedy to the doctors most 
concerned. They will, doubtless, find a way to 
give the medicine needed without jeopardizing 
the life of the patient. Dr. Curry goes on to 
say that “long before THE INDEPENDENT 
called public attention to the subject we had 
reached similar conclusions in respect to this 
matter [respecting the adaptation of the itin- 
erancy to the success of Methodism in cities], 
as the result of a life-long study of the subject, 
guided by a wide and close observation of its 

practical workings.” 


THE Directors of the American Congrega- 
tional Union have done wisely in referring to 
a committee, with one exception composed of 
business men, the criticism of the affairs of the 
Union made by Zhe Journal uf Commerce, whose 
editor had long been one of its directors. One 
of the duties imposed on the committee was to 
examine and report what reductions of expend- 
itures can be made. The other was to prepare 
and publish a reply to Zhe Journal of Commerce. 
The latter dyty has been performed aud we 
publish the reply this week. It will be found, 
we think, a full and frank paper, recognizing 
fully all the difficulties in the case and promic- 
ing that a careful examination will be nade to 
see how the receipts can be increased and the 
cost of managementreduced. It isa fact, not 
to the credit of the Congregational churches, 
that not over one-fourth of them take up aby 
collections for their church erection society. 
Over four hundred churches which have re- 
ceived aid and are pledged to take annual col- 
lections fail to keep their pledges. This is 
simply dishonorable. The Union has been 
faithfully managed by its officers and no 
complaint of anything like a misuse of 
its funds has ever been suspected. The chief 
trouble is that the churches have not felt 
spurred up toremember it, while the machinery 
of management have been more extensive than 
the receipts for some years would seem to war- 
rant. While the chief duty now is to take 
measures to increase collections, the committee 
must not fail to see what retrenchments are 
possible. But this is a duty now in all our 
societies, and not merely in the one which is 
presided over by those admirable men, whose 
fame is in all the churches, Secretaries Ray 
Palmer and Christopher Cushing. 


The Christian Intelligencer quotes us that in 
the Reformed Church “one must hold pre- 
cisely what is in the Standards—nothing more 
and nothing less.’ It says: ‘“‘True. But that 
is just what has kept the Reformed Church as 
faithful to the truth as she has been. .. . 
Subscription to articles of faith is never a yoke 
of bondage to those who accept those articles 
ex amimo,”” Precisely. If it then becomes a 


yoke of bondage, it may be presumed that it 
has ceased to be accepted ex animo. Now, 
the Reformed ‘Constitution’ requires that 
every pastoral call shall specify that the minis- 
ter shall regularly expound the Heidelberg 
Catechism, for the purpose of maintaining 
doctrinal uniformity. It is required that the 
whole Catechism shall thus be expounded— 
once in four years at the utmost. Now, we 
state a notorious fact that not over one-half 
of the ministers perform this duty, although 
the ‘Second Constitutional Question’’ is 
asked of every man every year: “Is the Heidel- 
berg Catechism regularly explained, agreeably 
to the Constitution of the Reformed Church ?”? 
In some synods three-fourths of tthe churches 
answer “No.” It is confessedly a yoke of 
bondage to teach the Catechism. 





A worD to The Christian Recorder. Do you 
know that you are teaching the African Meth- 
odists a feature of Romanism which the ritual- 
‘ists have for years been trying to introduce ? 
We quote from the Recorder: 

‘*Rev. B. U. J., of Arkansas, asks : 

**Does our law allow a superannuated 
deacon to administer the Lord’s Supper, in the 
absence of the elder, providing it has been pre- 
viously consecrated ?” 

“We answer: ‘ Yes.’ 

** The same brother, at the same time, asks: 

“*Is an elder allowed to consecrate the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper and send them 
to the different churches to be administered ?” 

**Our answer is: ‘Yes. It is to be supposed, 

however, that in every such instance it was im- 
possible for the elder to administer the ele- 
ments in person.’”’ 
There is the viaticum in full blossom. What 
virtue is there in consecration ? Does the elder 
add anythiog to the bread and wine by his 
prayer? Isthere a special virtue infused ia 
| the bread and wine by tue minister which can 
'be carried from one place to another and 
which would not be found in fresh bread and 
wine? The Lord’s Supper is a simple memo- 
‘rial service, properly conducted by the brother 
who is senior in rank among those present; but 
there is no priestly function connected with it. 
We are sure that 7'he Christian Recorder does 
not want to teach the Negroes of Arkansas 
_fetichism; but this is nothing less. 


GEN. ORD, in obedience to the President’s 
order, has followed-the Mexican thieves and 
murderers across the Rio Grande and fought 
them on Mexican soil, capturiag some of them 
}and killing others, This is an invasion of the 
territory of the Mexican Governmevt by an 
‘armed force, and technically for a hostile pur- 
| pose. Mexico mizht make it the occasion for 

a declaration of war; and if she chooses to do 
so, then so be it. The Constitution of the 
| United States makes it the duty of the Geueral 
'Government to protect each state ‘against 
linvasion’’; and this duty applies to invasion 
by the military and naval forces of another 
| nation, or by organized bodies of men from 
| another state, or by bands of plunderers, rob- 
bers, and murderers, no matter where they come 
| from outside of the state invaded. If Mexico 
| permits such bands to cross the Rio Grande 
‘and rob and murder citizens of the United 
|States in Texas, either because’ she 
jcannot prevent it or does not choose 
‘to do 80, then it is the duty of the Government 
to put an end to this business, and, if necessa- 
ry, to pursue these hostile invaders across the 
‘Rio Grande, and fight and capture them 
| wherever it can find them. Mexico herself, 
either by inability or negligence, makes the 
occasion; and, upon either supposition, the 
/Government should not hesitate a moment to 
‘take the necessary steps to protect its own 
citizens against this murderous invasion. The 
‘orders to General’ Ord were right in the cir- 
,cumstances ; and if Mexico does not like it, 
‘then let her remove the occasion for such 
‘orders. As to international consequences, our 
motto is to let them take care of themselves, 
‘while the Government in the meantime dis- 
‘charges the duty of protection. 


| Tue Interior is after Dr. Holland, and on the 
jmatter of aid given to candidates for the minis- 
‘try it gets the better of him. He has declared 
‘that assistance given by churches to such stu- 
dents makes paupers of them. ‘* Wherever 
jthere isa man who is getting something for 
jnothing—receiving it not as a dire necessity, 
‘but gladly and as a matter of policy—there is a 
|pauper.’? And then he proceeds to illustrate 
by example, thus: 

| “Ina a certain notable theological school, 
(which now contains one hundred and ten stu- 
jdents, there are. ninety young men who are 
lreceiviog aid. What metnod is it possible to 
;pursue with these men so sure to destroy their 
lindependence and maoliness as this? How 
leasy it will be for these men, having once ac- 
cepted aluns and lived on that which has cost 
{them nothing, to go on in that course; and how 
horrible it is to have more than half of the 
‘clergy trained - to a love of dependence, 
‘rather than to a hatred of it! We have the 
poison of pauperism here at the very fountain- 
head of what we regard as the highest and best 
linflueoces.’? ‘ 


| The Interior then declares that Dr. Holland is a 
jpauper; that he got his education for nothing; 





‘made no return to his parents for it, but was an 





expense to them—as much and more than 
these young men who are partly furnished 
with the opportunity and implements for work. 
The fact is that those who do receive such aid 
are not discoverably any more depauperated in 
spirit than those whose parents have paid their 
bills. Indeed, it is very hard to go to college 
and not get a great deal one does not pay for. 
Every scholarship or prize is a free gift, and 
the tuition never pays the expense in any of 
our respectable colleges. 


WE have been expecting that the “ Holiness” 
party in the Methodist Episcopal Church would 
some time leave the church and form an or- 
ganization of their own. A movement in this 
direction is reported from Wilmington, Del. 
Mr. Kramer, the pastor of the Asbury Church, 
has, 1t seems, been holding two classes of 
meetiugs—one kind for the ordinary members 
and anoth:r kind for those who claimed or de- 
sired to seek ‘‘a second blessing.’’ Such a 
division of the members of the church and the 
exclusion of a part of them from appointed 
meetings, because they could profess only sim- 
ple conversion, naturally gave rise to murmur- 
iogs of dissatisfaction, and the result is that 
the pastor and one hundred members have 
formed an independent church, in which “ per- 
fectionism,’’ doubtless, will be a leading doc- 
trine. Men and women who are so much 
holier than their fellow-churchmembers as the 
Wilmington “perfectionists’’ claim to be 
should be by themselves. 

THE way that these totally depr—consecrated 
people talk among themselves is quite sug- 
gestive of the other thing. Listen to Brother 
Inskip, who writes to his paper, The Christian 
Standard, from a Holiness camp-meeting out in 
Wisconsin : 

‘Bro. John Thompson, our traveling com- 
panion, had a glorious visitation from God. In 
his tent for a full hour there came upon his 
soul a stream of salvation which perfectly 
overwhelmed him. He came into the public 
congregation as if coming from the Mount of 
Transfiguration about the time the writer [Mr. 
Inskip] was being wondrously moved in refer- 
ence to announcing a text which had come 
upon his mind with extraordinary force. With- 
out the usual introductory exercises, he was 
led to commence his line of remark upon the 
words ‘ All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.’? Led by an impulse irresistible and 
divine, he went forward, and was carried into 
a region of thought his mind had uever before 
explored, and experienced an anointing above 
and beyond anything he had ever known.” 
Modesty certainly is not one of the virtues in 
the creed of these gentlemen. Paul could not 
boast without feeling like ‘‘a fool.’’ It was 
the feeling that saved him from being one, 
Tie cool, matter-of-fact assumption by Mr. 
Inskip that his choice of a text was a special 
and irresistible divine impulse, and that his 
utterance was a revelation of God, is a fanati- 
cism as utter and lamentable as is the silly and 
sinful conceit which could write it down, not 
in a private diary, but in the public newespa- 
pers. ‘*This unctious [sic] kind of religion,” 
says Mr. Inskip, ‘‘is needed everywhere.” We 
hope to sce less of it; but do want a revival of 
modesty, common sense, and righteousness. 


THE Board of Education in the City of New 
Orleans last week adopted a resolution direct- 
ing that the system of ‘‘ mixed schools” should 
be discontinued in that city, and that separate 
schools should be established for the education 
of the two races. The one hundred and thirty- 
fifth article of the Louisiana constitution reads 
as follows : 

‘*The General Assembly shall establish at 

least one free school in every parish through- 
out the state, and shall provide for its support 
by taxation or otherwise. All children of this 
state between the years of six (6) and twenty- 
one (21) shall be admitted to the public schools 
or other institutions of learning sustained or 
established by the state, in common, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. There shall be no separate 
schools or institutions of learning established 
exclusively for any race by the State of Louis- 
iana.’’ 
It is gather difficult to see how the School Board 
in New Orleans will manage to harmonize their 
action with these provisions in the fundamental 
law of tke state. The members of the Board 
are sworn to support this law, and yet their 
resolution is in direct conflict with it. The 
general question, aside from the local issue in 
New Orleans, raised by this action is whether 
the constitution of Louisiana has any authority 
in that state. ‘‘The powers that be’ are now 
Democratic powers. Do they propose to tram- 
ple the constitution of the state under foot? 
The better way, if they mean to do the thing 
which the constitution forbids, would be to 
take the proper steps for altering the instru- 
ment itself. 


THE Rey. Dr. Sloan, of Allegheny Seminary, 
one of the delegates from this country to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council; in an address on the 
subject of intemperance in the United States, 
told the Council that the American people 
have 150,000 liquor saloons, that 500,000 
habitual drunkards patronize these saloons, 
and that 50,000 of them die yearly, as the con- 
pequence of their drinking habits, These 





startling figures may not_be absolutely correct, 
yet they are proximately so, and sufficiently 
awful in the facts which they disclose to 
arouse alike the indignation and sympathy of 
every patriotic and humane heart. Some 5,000 
of these death-dealing and soul-destroying 
saloons are found in this city, and, according 
to the recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
of this state, without any warrant of law. 
Other thousands of them are scattered all 
through the state. Tavern licenses are bad 
enough; yet the saloon liquor business, having 
no function but to sell liquor and manufacture 
drunkards by the thousands, is the very 
climax of the evil. All good citizens, whether 
they are technically temperance men or not, 
should unite their influence in abating this 
horrible nuisance. The destruction of the 
saloon liquor business would dry up one of the 
prolific fountains of intemperanee, especially 
in villages ard cities, and thereby prevent a 
large amount of crime, and public expense in 
punishing it. 


Messrs. Ropinson & SEDGWICK, of this city, 
couns¢l for some of the holders of the re- 
pudiated bonds of Georgia, recently published 
a full statement of the course pursued by 
Georgia with reference to these bonds. The 
amount, includéng the interest, covered by the 
repudiating act is nine millions of dollars. 
Two successive legislatures passed a joint 
resolution proposing so to amend the consti- 
tution of the state as to declare these bonds 
null and void, and then the act of nullification 
was subsequently ratified by a popular vote. 
Thus the people of Georgia formally said that 
not a dollar should ever be paid on these bonds. 
This is certainly one way of getting rid of state 
debts. The bonds were issued and duly signed 
and executed under a law authorizing their 
issue, and this law was enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the state and then properly signed by 
the governor. They had upon their face snd 
in the law authorizing them all the attributes 
which law can impart to any claim against a 
state. Over three millions of dollars in these 
bonds are held in Europe, and a large part of 
them was sold in open market at the rate of 
ninety cents on the dollar. The Democrats, 
however, when they came into power claimed 
that the state had been badly cheated by its 
officers; and, to offset the cheat and reduce 
the burdens of the state, they decided to cheat 
the bondholders and throw the whole loss upon 
them. What the bondholders vainly sought to 
secure was the consent of the state to have the 
whole question as to the validity of their claims 
submitted to and decided by a court of justice. 
Georgia Democracy had a shorter way of dis- 
posing of the matter. It is a great pity that 
the Eleventh Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution was ever passed. But for this amend- 
ment, the bondholders could sue the state in 
the courts of the United States. 


Tus from Col. T. W. Higginson in 7he Wo- 
man’s Journal is worth quoting, as is a good 
deal that he writes there: 


‘It may be thought presumptuous in a man 
holding somewhat radical convictions to say it, 
yet 1 not only think that the foundation of Na- 
ture’s manvers is best laid in conscience ; but 
that some form of the religious sentiment is al- 
most essential for the truest polish ard grace. 
One of the best descriptions known to me of 
thoroughly beautiful manners is to be found in 
Clarence King’s story of ‘Cut-off Copples’s,’ 
where he describes a lonely widow in the Sierra 
Nevada, keeping a wayside house of entertain- 
ment for rough miners, and remaining there 
among utterly alien scenes, that she might ful- 
fill a pledge to her dying husband that his 
debts should be paid. ‘Oh! that upquench- 
able Christian fire,’ says King, after his brief 
sketch of her, ‘how pure the gold of its re- 
sult! lt needs no practiced elegance, no social 
greatness forits success ; only the warm human 
heart, and out of it shall come a sacred calm 
and gentleness, such as no power, no wealth, 
no culture may everhope to win. No words of 
mine would outline the beauty of that plain, 
weary old woman, the sad, sweet patience of 
those gray eyes, or the spirit of overflowing 
goodness which cheered and eulivened the 
half-hour we spent there.’ (‘ Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada,’ p. 220. 

“ AndI think that something of this grace 
of conscientiouspess and unpretending re- 
ligious feeling, without narrowness or bigotry, 
may be found et the White House also. And 
something of this gratifying impression of 
sincere and noble qualities is left behind, I 
think, wherever our new President and his wife 
are known.”’ 





THE Albany Law Journal alludes to the case 
of a member of the St. Li ‘is bar, who had ad- 
vertised in the newspapirs “that he would 
procure a legal separation of the marriage tie 
without publicity or expense.’ For this he 
was suspended from practice in the courts, al- 
though afterward, upon evidence that he re- 
gretted the impropriety and had discontinued 
the notice, the court limited the suspension to 
a single term. The Journal remarks: “ The 
obly means of checking the performances of 
divorce ‘shysters’ is by disbarring, them, and 
we are glad the Missouri court. has set a» ex- 
ample.’’ All good citizens will be in hearty 
sympathy with the views of The Journal on this 
subject. We donot by any means say thata 
lawyer should never undertake to conduct a 
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suit for the procurement of a divorce. There 
may be and, unfortunately, there are many 
cases which call in justice for this remedy; and 
in all such cases there is nothing wrong in af- 
fording professional aid. Yet any lawyer who 
advertises himself as a divorce lawyer, as hav- 
ing special skill and facility in this kind of 
business, aud promises to do up the work at 
short notice, and without any inconvenient 
publicity, is either a scamp, or so near being 
one that the courts for their own credit ought 
to put him outside of the bar and retire him 
from the service—at least, until he has given 
evidence of thorough repentance. This is de- 
manded by that great law of the general weal 
known as public policy. 


TuHE Chicago Legal News gives the text of a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota, holding that ‘‘ no formal solemnization 
nor any ceremony whatever is requisite to give 
validity to a marriage contract. Consent, freely 
given, is the essence of the contract. A mutual 
agreement, therefore, between competent 
parties, per verba de presenti, to take each other 
for husband and wife, deliberately made, and 
acted upon by living together professedly in 
that relation, is held by the great weight of 
American authority sufficient to constitute a 
valid marriage, with all its legal incidents.” 
Judge Neilson, of the City Court of Brooklyn, 
iv a case of breach of promise which came be- 
fore him, held that such an agreement could be 
made without the formal! use of words to that 
effect ; and the Court of Appeals of this state 
sustained his ruling. While such is the law, 
it is, nevertheless, true that solemnization and 
ceremony are very appropriate usages in re- 
spect to the marriage contract. It is a con- 
tract of a peculiar nature, binds the parties for 
life unless legally released, and constitutes the 
foundation of the family system. No man or 
woman enters into any other contract of equal 
solemnity or equal importance; and, hence, a 
ceremony to emphasize its character and dis- 
tinguish it from ordinary contracts, as well as 
to give publicity to it at the time, is on all ac- 
counts eminently fitting. This is required by 
the laws of some of the states. 





.--. The London Church Times, though edited 
by a layman, is the accredited organ of the 
English Ritualists and of the Society of the 
Holy Cross, which has so sharply been 
brought to account by Lord Redesdale in 
the House of Lords for circulating among its 
clergy a manual called ‘ The Priest in Absolu- 
tion.”’ That paper is as bold in defeuse of this 
book of vile suggestions as it is in attack. It 
declares that the men who pretend to be so 
shocked at its directions to the eight hundred 
priests of the English Church who are 
members of the Society of the Holy Cross to 
question minutely those who come to them as 
to their sins against the spirit of the seventh 
commandment do not know anything, or pre- 
tend not to, about the abominations of the 
wicked districts of London. We suppose, 
however, that silly women and girls make a 
pretty large fraction of the flock of these eight 
hundred, and this it is which raises such a 
storm against the Ritualists at this time. 


...-The oldest of the independent religious 
journals of the country presents its compli- 
ments and thanks to the youngest. The Al- 
liance, in an article on these journals, after 
some account of our publishing and editorial 
staff, says: 

‘*THE INDEPENDENT has always had an ex- 
tensive and efficient corps of contributors and 
numbers among them some of the most attract- 
ive writers in this country. Its editors are men 
of unusual penetration and editorial instincts, 
while the paper is the largest in size and most 
extensive in departments of any American 
publication.”’ 


The great Wert has one independent religious 
journal—that so admirably conducted by Pro_ 
fessor Swing and Mr. H. L. Ensign. The latter 
has lately been in this city; but he hardly 
needed to come to New York to learn how to 
produce an able and lively paper. 

....The opponents of the parliamentary Dill 
for removing women’s disabilities mustered in 
great strength to give it a crushing defeat, and 
might have had the privilege had they not got 
to trying to put down Mr. Courtney by howling, 
shrieking, and other unmannerly demonstra- 
tions, such as we would not endure in a primary 
me.ting in an Irish ward. Thereupon Mr. 
Courtney got his spunk up, would not be 
silenced, and held the floor till the hour of 
adjournment, so that there could be no division. 
Served them right. But it is a sign of progress 
that the opponents were so stirred up and 
mustered all their strength to emphasize their 
victory. Mr. Jacob Bright and other friends of 
the cause are not a bit discouraged. 

....The St. Lowis Observer, a Cumberland 
Presbyterian paper, in a very kind notice of 
THE INDEPENDENT, which we appreciate, never- 
theless, is in doubt whether to call it a religious 
or a political paper; but concludes that it is a 
little more political that it is religious, though 
its religion is ‘‘ bold, manly, and Evangelical.’? 
We own up to being a good deal of both; but 





THE tNDEPENDENT. 


we like to imagine that we puta fair amount 
of religion into our politics. As to the ratio 
between the two, we ordinarily print five col- 
umns on religious to one on political topics. 
We have this week over thirty columns of read- 
ing-matter on religious subjects and about four 
on political. 


...-An example of the ridiculous character 
of the rule that but one of a family should be 
in the civil service of the Government is af- 
forded by the case of one Croggins, who has 
had charge for many years of four hundred 
millions of dollars in bonds belonging to the 
national bauks, which he has arranged and can 
instantly produce when wauted, aud on whose 
honesty and capability the banks have de- 
pended. He has beenremoved, because he had 
a brother as good as himself, and a number of 
the national banks have offered Secretary 
Sherman that they will pay his salary if he can 
be retained. We hope the rule will break 
down. 

....There is a mad quarrel going on in the 
West between some Disciples and Universalists 
over a practical joke played on somebody—we 
will not say whom—that had taken part in one 
of the public discussions. Suspicion was 
raised that his scholarship was mythical, and 
one of the other side brought to him the word 
bue-ka che (back-ache) and asked him if he 
could tell the meaning of it. To complete the 
story, we must quote from the record : 

‘*With an air of importance he said: ‘I am 
quite familiar with the word. My son called 
my attention to it a year or two ago. It isa 
Hebrew word. Hebrew scholars differ as to 
its pronounciation. It means ‘ My God.’ ”’ 

....‘* What spirit has your sect? The spirit 

of John Herr, a horse jockey. By no means 
the spirit of Christ!” 
So writes one of the German Brethren (Dunk- 
ards) to a Reformed Mennonite. In conclu- 
sion, he advises the followers of John Herr to 
‘lay aside all selfishness,’ burn Herr’s books, 
and ask God, through fasting and prayer, what 
todo. The spirit of neither of these warring 
brethren is particularly good. The “ Herrite”’ 
had said that all denominations except his own 
belong to ‘‘ Babylon the great, the mother of 
harlots and abominations of the earth.”’ Not 
much of the love of brethren in this. 


....The Turkish prospects seem brighter and 
brighter in Armenia and darker and darker in 
Enropean Turkey. The victories in Asia ap- 
pear to be substantial, and it is really doubtful 
if the Russians will be able to recuperate this 
year from their reverses there. In Bulgaria, 
on the other hand, they are reported to have 
even in one place thrown a body of troops 
south of the Balkans; but they can hardly 
maintain them in Roumelia as yet, with so in- 
sufficient a base as that supplied bya cingle 
bridge over the Danube and with the Turkish 
quadrilateral still uncaptured. 


....What is Landmarkism ? asks The Re- 
ligious Herald, and offers to give Broadus on 
the “History of Preaching” for the best 
definition couched in not more than fifty words. 
We like Dr. Broadus, and would like his book ; 
and we would competitively define Landmark- 
ism asthe doctrine that baptism is valid only 
when performed by immersion, through an un- 
broken line of immersed immersers, and that 
none otherwise baptized should be recognized 
as ministers. Twenty-eight words. Or this 
shorter one . Baptist pharisaism. Two words. 
How will that do? 


....A Vienna correspondent says : 


“The Montenegrin forces number altogether 
about twenty thousand well-armed and dis- 
ciplined soldiers. They receive no pay nor 
rations from the government, but each soldier 
trusts for his rations and supplies to his wife 
or female relations, who carry on the commis- 
sariat and transport department with an alac- 
rity and efficiency that speaks well for their 
military organization and patriotism.” 


But we are told that women must not vote un- 
til they can fight. Well, they can carry rations, 
it seems, and that is a pretty essential part of 
war so long as armies move, like serpents, on 
their bellies. 

....The Unitarians have met with a serious 
loss in the withdrawal from the ministry ef the 
Rev. E. P. Powell, of Chicago, their ‘best late 
convert, who has gone to raising strawberries 
and pear trees. Mr. Powell has a remarkable 
talent for fruit culture, but hardly greater than 
his pastoral talent, especially in the way of in- 
fluencing young men. We judge from his lan- 
guage that he was not quite satisfied with the 
condition of spiritual life desired in the Uni- 
tarian body. 


...-The Cincinnati Commercial says: ‘‘ The 
old silver dollaris not soft money. It is hard 
money.” This is very true; and the same 
would be true if the Government were to coin 
an iron or a copper dollar, giving it the same 
weight and size. Yet the hardness would not 
make it of the same value; and the hardness 
of “the old silver dollar’? does not make it 
equal in value.to,the.gold dollar. Indeed, it 
is now less valuable than the sqft greenback 
dollar. 


«+e President Hayes,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, “has at last come face to face 





‘with the barrier that a half-century of vicious 
management has erected in the way of a good 
civil service.”’ The President has moved cau- 
tiously, every step being one in advance; and, 
though confronted by the opposition of politi- 
cians, he has the sober sense of the people 
with him, and this means victory, provided he 
preserves his own consistency. 


...-Toae Diocese of North Carolina is to be 
divided; but where the line of division is to 
run is not yet settled, so that we do not know 
whether there is to be one diocese of North 
Nurth Carolina and another of South North 
‘Carolina, or whether we shall have one bishop 
of East North Carolina .and another ef West 
North Carolina. In that state we should vote 
for the see system of naming the diocese after 
a principal city. 


....The Boston Herald, though it last year 
supported the Democratic ticket, says of Judge 
Black’s attack upon the Electoral Commission 
that it ‘‘is worse than idle, now that the whole 
matter has been settled, to arraign the eight 
Republicans who outvoted the seven Dem- 
ocrats as having been false to their oaths and 
to the trusts confided to them.” This must be 
the judgment of all sensible men, unless blinded 
by partisan bias. 


....The legislature of New Hampshire has 
passed a strong resolution protesting against 
any subsidy schemes by which Government 
credit shall be used in aid of railroads, under 
the guise of ‘‘internal improvements.’’ The 
resolution is timely, and other state legislatures 
would do well to follow the example. The 
Government is not in a condition either to give 
mouey or lend its credit for such purposes. 


....Ove evidence of reform in the manage-, 


ment of Sing Sing Prison, in this state, is fur- 
nished by the fact that the expenses for the 
month of June show a decrease of seven thou- 
sand dollars, as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of last year, while the receipts were 
increased by the sum of five thousand dollars, 
making a differenee of twelve thousand dollars 
between the two periods, 

...-The Hon. Stanley Matthews last week 
said to a reporter of the Cincinnati Hnquirer: 
“‘You may say for me that Inever made any 
bargain with anybody about anything at any 
time connected with Louisiana affairs, and all 
assertions to the contrary are pure inventions.” 
This comprehensive denial ought to be suffi- 
cient to put an end to the newspaper talk on 
this subject. 

...-In regard to the plan for promoting the 
emigration of South Carolina Negroes to Libe- 
ria, the Charleston News (Dem.) says that *‘ the 
whites of South Carolina would look with re- 
gret upon any general emigration of colored 
people.”? Let the whites fully recognize the 
rights of the colored people and treat them ac- 
cordingly, and they will have no occasion for 
this regret. . 


....The President seems to have made a big 
mistake, which will go some ways to confirm 
Gail Hamilton’s charge that the civil service 
rules are not meant to work, in his exception 
allowing officers of the Government to retain 
their position on the National Republican Com- 
mittee. The rule was a good one, and should 
be enforced in Washington, as well as else- 
where. 

....ln some Lutheran churches there is a 
conflict as to what sort of bread should be used 
in the Lord’s Supper. Some churches are ex- 
tremely accommodating on the subject, and 
put both sorts on the plate, so that one who 
prefers loaf bread can have it, while the next 
communicant, who can discern the Lord’s body 
only in a wafer, can have it. Ye fools and 
blind ! 

.... The Standard, of Chicago, is still serious- 
ly opposing the plan of inviting Mr. Moody 
back to Chicago to repeat the meetings there, 
on the ground that such services break down 
the consciousness of personal responsibility 
and depreciate the value of the church agencies 
for doing good. But the most of the Christian 
workers of Chicago fail to see this evil result. 

-+--The Post-Office Department is in the 
constant receipt of letters from postmasters 
announcing the fact that they have resigned 
their positions as members of political com- 
mittees, in consequence of the President’s 
‘order, and in no instance has any one as yet 
resigned his office. These are among the first 
fruits of the order. 


....“*The admirable native system of banking 
which allows us to get drafts on the chief cities 
for sums of ten taels ($14) and more at a loss 
of only one per cent.’ is mentioned in a paper 
on * [tineration,’’ réad before a conference of 
‘Chinese missionaries, as one of the conven- 
iences which make itinerating in China less 
difficult. 

_ ....Gov. Hampton, referring to the Negroes, 
said in his recent address at Auburn: ‘“‘ We 
intend to try to elevate them, educate them, 
and show them the responsibilities, as well as 
'the blessings, of liberty.”” Gov. Hampton 
‘knows how to talk, but we wait to see him and 
‘his friend, Hamburgh Butler, act just a little, 
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--..Lhe murder of Hackett, at Montreal, is 
one of the most brutal outrages yet reported. 
The Orangemen had made every concession 
that could have been decently asked, and the 
indignation of the public will be visited on the 
local authorities which knew the danger and 
failed to preserve the public peace. 


.-.-lt is stated in a Washington dispatch 
that there are seven thousand applicants for 
the office of consul, and only one vacancy to 
which a salary is attached to be filled. Those 
who think of applying, but have not done so, 
should lose no time, if they expect to have any 
chance for this one office. 

.--- The Raleigh Observer says that about two- 
thirds of the members of the United States 
Senate and nearly the same proportion of the 
governors of the Southern and Western States 
were born in North Carolina. This may be so, 
yet it would be well to support the assertion 
by giving the names. 


..- Well, well, who would have thought it ? 
Here is an editorial published by the Tract 
Society in The Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
whose only meaning is that Darwinism is not 
Atheism, after all, and that we can easily enough 
accommodate our theology toit. That is prog- 
ress, indeed. 


....A satirical advertisement offers certifi- 
cates of baptism, securing admission to the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, to be had at 
‘the Stewart M. E. Church, at Garden City,” 
for five dollars. Does not the wag know that 
the Garden City Church is not Methodist, but 
Episcopal ? 

.... Radicalism is running to seed in Holland 
Some pastors have been ‘administering baptism 
in the name of Faith, Hope, and Charity; and 
one of them proposes to administer it in the 
name of Christianity transcendental, Christi- 
anity historical, and Christianity experimental. 

....Professor John M. Langston has decided 
to accept the mission to Hayti, tendered to 
him some days since by the President. Pro- 
fessor Langston is a representative colored 
man of fine abilities and will do honor to the 
position, 

...-The President has directed the Federal 
Officials in Ohio to keep away from the Repub- 
lican State Convention, and let it have perfect 
freedom to do its own bidding and say its own 
words in regard to him and his administration, 
without any influence coming from oflfice- 
holders. 


.---A remarkable literary event is the dis- 
covery in Australia of a collection of verses by 
Charles Lamb and his sister, which was sup- 
posed to be irrecoverably lost. We publish 
this week an account of them from special 
proof-sheets received from England. 


...-Dr. Lorimer in this week’s INDEPENDENT 
discusses an old but still fresh subject, the 
elements of Mr. Moody’s power. In asucceed- 
ing article he will give his reasons for not 
thinking it wise to repeat the meetings in Bos- 
ton next winter, 


....The Hon. Benjamin F. Wade, who at 
one time sharply condemned the President’s 
Southern policy, is reported as having changed 
his mind and concluded to accept it, as, on the 
whole, expedient.» 

----They have the color line drawn fine in 
Virginia. One farmer set off a special part of 
his stawberry patch for white pickers, where 
they would not be contaminated by Negro con- 
tact. 


....The Pennsylvania Catholics seem to be 
descended from the Aztecs. At any rate, the 
Pittsburgh Catholic calls them “our primitive 
ancestors.” 


....The puns about Cincinnati are improvicg 
their spare time by carving in wood, under the 
instruction of Mr. Pitman. 


= ° r 
. Publisher's Department. 
SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
ruth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Frank Lesiiz, Esq., of the Illustrated 
Weekly, says: ‘‘For some time past I have 
\been using BuRNET?T’s CocoarnE, and think 
lit far preferable to anthing I have ever used 
for the hair.” 





Tue favor Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring 
Extracts have won sustains us in the asser- 


‘tion that they have no equal in the market. 





A SEASIDE RESORT for all variety of 
itastes, either for a day’s excursion or for 
ithe summer months, is now made pessible 
iby the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Its quick trains to Long Braneh, Ocean 
jGrove, Asbury Park, Ocean Beach, Sea 
iGirt, and Squan are introducing new and 
jattractive sections of country to many, even 
iold residents of this city. 
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A NEW ENGLAND MANUFAC- 
TURING TOWN. 





WILumantic, Conn., t 
July 16th, 1877. 
THERE is no more thriving town in Con- 
necticut than the borough of Willimantic. 
Formerly it was a part of the old town of 
Windham, which is also the name of one of 
the most famous counties of New England. 
The sudden impetus given to the prosperity 
of this town is due to a considerable extent 
to the railroads that intersect it, including 
the Providence, Hartford, and Fishkill, the 
New York and New England, the New 
London Northern, and the Air Line Rail- 
roads. But the backbone of the borough 
is its manufacturing interests. With these 
the town is a growing one. Without its 
factories it would soon fall into decay. The 
large buildings that meet your eye in walk- 
ing through the town or passing through in 
the cars are those that belong to the Willi- 
mantic Linen Company. A visit to these 
factories is time profitably as well as pleas- 
antly spent. In the employment of this 
company are a thousand people, of both 
sexes, who can be seen daily as they 
go toand from their work. The mills are 
built in a most substantial and solid man- 
ner, being composed of granite and iron. 
They rise four stories in hight and run the 
enormous number of 55,000 spindles. One 
mill covers an area of 20,000 square feet, 
and the other 42,000 square feet. The 
latest improvements in the spinning of 
spool cotton are seen, and the machinery 
used is of the most complete kind 
that can be found anywhere in the country. 
With the introduction of sewing machines, 
the spool cotton manufactured by this com- 
pany has increased to an enormous extent. 
But the Willimantic Company does not 
simply attempt to spin the finest cotton; 
but a good article combined with a reason- 
able price. Over $2,000,000 capital is now 
invested by this company in its business: 
To see the steam engine of 250 horse power 
isa sight. This and several hydraulic en- 
gines are used in setting the machinery in 
motion. AJ] the rooms in the buildings are 
large, spacious, and well ventilated, so that 
considerable attention is paid to the health 
of the work-people. But to give a detailed 
account of the work that this company is 
doing for itself and the borough of Willi- 
mantic would be impossible in a letter like 
this. In wishing success to the people of 
Willimantic, it is only necessary to wish 
success to the Willimantic Linen Co. 
Re 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


Goop schools are carefully sought for by 
those who have the training of children, 
and we would call the attention of all such 
to the advertisement of Warren Academy, 
Woburn, Mass., on page 14. This Acade- 
my is recommended to us, and especially 
as a preparatory scientific school, many of 
its pupils having entered the Institute of 
Technology at Boston with credit, on ac- 
count of their previous good preparation at 
this Academy. Send for circular. 





INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Tue banking house of Perkins, Living- 
ston, Post & Co., of 23 Nassau Street, this” 
city, announce in another column that they 
have for sale some seven per cent. bonds, 
which are the first mortgage renewal of the 
Buffalo, New York, and Erie Railroad. 
This issue of bonds does not increase the 
mortgage debt of the Company. The road 
is a most valuable one and is of vital im- 
portance to the Erie Railway. 





TuE accomplisbed daughter of Mr. Cal- 
vin Robbins, of Tioga County, Pa., whose 
musical education was interrupted by 
rheumatic deformity of the wrist-joint, has 
been entirely restored by the use of Electro 
Silicon Liniment and has resumed her 
studies. 





RAHWAY BONDS. 


Tue City of Rahway has been, we 
notice, advertising in the New York Zven- 
ing Post that it will anticipate the payment 
of its bonds, maturing August ist proxima, 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.’S NEW 
WHOLESALE STORE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co. have moved 
into their new building, at Fifth Avenue 
and Nineteenth Street. The structure, 
with its front painted white, is conspicuous 
among the sober brown buildings which 
surround it aud is visible for many blocks 
up or down the Avenue. The completion 
of this building was about coeval with the 
completion of the first half-century of the 
firm’s existence, it having been founded in 
May, 1827, by the Jate Aaron Arnold, in 
Canal Street. Some years ago the firm 
built its large retail house on the corner of 
Nineteenth Street and Broadway, and lately 
they concluded that it would be economical 
for them to have the two branches of their 
business closely connected. When Rev. 
John Hall’s new church was completed, 
the firm bought the ground upon which 
stood the old church, paying therefor the 
sum of $205,000, and work was begun 
something over a year ago. And gn the 
second of July they moved from their old 
quarters into the nearly completed building. 
The building is an iron structure, of eighty- 
four feet front on Fifth Avenue and 150 
feet deep, adjoining but entirely independ- 
ent of the firm’s retail store. Itis seven 
stories high and is surmounted by three 
towers, the entire hight being 130 feet. 
No pains have been spared to render the 
building perfectly fire-proof, and so confi- 
dent are the firm that they have succeeded 
in doing this that they will not insure 
either the building or its contents. Every 
floor in the building is laid in cement upon 
iron beams supported by brick pillars. To 
sustain this enormous weight a double row 
of columns, nine in each row, is placed on 
each floor. These colums are composed of 
smaller columns within the larger, the in- 
tervening space being filled with plaster, so 
that,if the outer columns should crack, tbere 
would still remain another column, pro- 


.tected from the heat by its plaster coating. 


The windows are all protected by revolving 
steel shutters, made of solid metal, without 
joints, which were imported from England. 
The stairs are also built entirely of iron, 
the only woodwork about them being oaken 
strips on the steps and a hand-rail on the 
iron balustrade. On the top floor there are 
tanks at either end of the building, holding 
respectively 3,000 and 5,000 gallons of 
water, and which are connected bya pipe 
with similar tanks in the retail store, mak- 
ing the entire volume of water available in 
either building. There are fire-plugs on 
each floor, connected with which there are 
two sections of hose, making 150 feet of 
hose on each floor. A No. 6 Knowles 
pump in the basement is also connected 
with these tanks, and can be used either as 


a feed or a fire-pump. 
There are two elevators in the building— 


a freight elevator at the south corner of the 
front of the building, and a passenger ele- 
vator in the central south side. Both of 
these elevators were made expressly for 
the building by Otis Bros., and the passen- 
ger elevator is the one which was exhibited 
by them at the International Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, last year. One of the features 
of these elevators is the speed at which 
they are run, and which enables one to 
reach the very top floor in about one-half 
of the time usually consumed. 

The seventh floor will be used entirely 
for storage, and is filled to the ceiling with 
dry-goods cases, arranged with alleys 
between them, in methodical order. Upon 
the exposed front of each case is maked in 
clear characters its contents, date of re- 
ception, and other memoranda, thus avoid- 
ing any confusion or loss of time in finding 
any desired article. Here, too, are the 
machinery and drums of the passenger 
elevator, which only goes to the fifth floor. 
On the sixth floor is the store room. for 
carpets, rolls, and packages. The fifth 
floor is used as a Salesroom and is devoted 
to ready-made garments for ladies and chil- 
dren, shawls, and similar wraps. The 
floors throughout the building are unbroken 
by partitions. The fourth floor is devoted 
to laces, and the third floor to carpets and 
upholstery. The second floor is occupied 
as the salesroom for French dress goods 
and silks. Across the Fifth Avenue front 
of this floor are situated the offices of the 
firm. They are divided from the main 
room by partitions about ten feet in hight, 





built of oak. They are open above the 


| center and filled with engraved glass win- 


dows. Below they are paneled with oak- 
root veneers and heavy carved moldings. 
The counting-room, three private offices 
(two small and one large), are finished in 
solid oak, carved and polished. The desks 
are made of the same material, in similar 
designs. The largest of the private offices 
occupies the corner of Nineteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, and commands a fine 
view of the Avenue north to Madison 
Square. An artistic oak mantel occupies 
one corner of the room, with a tiled fire- 
place. 

The first floor, which is on a level with 
the street, is the salesroom for English 
dress, white, and black goods. On this 
floor is an office for the use of customers. 
It is furnished with desks and a post-office, 
so that the letters may be written and 
mailed. Stationery, stamps, and all con- 
veniences are provided, and by having their 
letters addressed to them in care of the 
firm customers will receive them quicker 
than by the regular channels. In the base- 
ment are various departments. Under the 
sidewalk are the dressing rooms, built of 
oak and furnished with washstands, closets, 
and all the usual conveniences. The re- 
ceiving and shipping departments and the 
packing-room are each here. Three large 
Herring safes are placed here, and all books 
and papers used in the offices are locked up 
in these safes at night. In this room are 
the engines used to carry the elevators, two 
in number, and a No. 6 Kuowles pump. 
Under the sidewalk on Nineteenth Street 
are three 800-horse power boilers, for heat- 
ing the building and supplying steam to 
the engines. These are connected by pipes 
with the two boilers in the retail store. 
The new building communicates ‘by a door 
with the retail store in the basement and on 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth floors. 
These doors area feature in themselves, 
having been built at a large safe manufac- 
tory, and made fire-proof in the same way 
as safe-doors are now being made. They 
are arranged to lock and unlock from either 
side and are something new in the way of 
fire-proof doors. 





A MODEL INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


Ir is really refreshing, at a time like this, 
to read such a statement as that of the 
Home Insurance Company, with its clear, 
straightforward exhibit of figures, which 
are also facts. The public has been mysti- 
fied and muddled to such a degree by delu- 
sive and deceptive insurance statements, 
and there are yet so many bubbles remain- 
ing to be pricked, that a business-like, 
trustworthy, and fresh exhibit Jike that of 
the Home is quite timely and reassuring. 
The people are in a temper of mind which 
will appreciate this ‘‘forty-eighth semi- 
annual statement,” showing, as it does, the 
precise condition of our largest fire company 
at so late a date as July 1st. Comparatively 
few of the fire companies make these 
semi-annual exhibits, the rule being to 
publish all through the year (or not 
to publish at all) the figures of Jan- 
uary ist, and to let it go at that. The 
Home, however, is one of the exceptions to 
this bad rule, and its managers find their ac- 
count in often taking the public into their 
confidence. The example is worthy of 
universal following. It is to be noted also 
that the Home’s statement tells the whole 
story. Everything that is needed for the 
information of the public is plainly stated. 
Clean cash or its equivalent is the real basis. 
What the company owes, as well as what it 
owns, is all set down. There is no humbug 
in the line of ‘‘ subscribed capital”; there 
is no drawback in the way of ‘life liabili- 
ties”; nothing of the barnacle or dropsical 
order. A grand total of $6,143,275 of 
assets, one-sixth of which represents the 
net surplus over all liabilities, all admirably 
acd safely invested, is something to be 
proud of, and we are not surprised that the 
managers of the Home sink all diffidence 
in their mode of stating their condition. 
We wish all fire companies, American and 
foreign, were as well bullasted, both with 
capital and brains, as this favorite New 
York office. Fire insurance would in such 
case be entirely worthy the name, and 
property owners might rest perfectly easy 


as to their indemnity in the event of loss.— 
Evening Mail. 
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CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 





TuE lady readers of THE INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at ‘auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. TZhey mean business, 
as their host of friends and _ patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can’ be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk inthis matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merch«nts are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 





NEW BUILDING FOR THE FIRESIDE 
COMPANION. 


Mr. GrorGE Munnosg, the publisher of 
The Fireside Companion, is erecting on 
Vandewater Street, facing the new Brook- 
lyn Bridge, a handsome building, which he 
will occupy as a publication office and 
printing house. The building will be 133 
feet front by 100 feet in depth and ten 
stories in hight, including basement and 
sub-basement. It will be entirely of brick, 
with granite trimmings. Work was com- 
menced on the foundation in April last 
and is now well advanced. The building 
will have three elevators, built of brick and 
detached, and ample accommodation for en- 
gines and boilers will be provided in a 
separate structure. The building will be 
supplied with water by five driven wells. 
The contractor is Mr. Darragh, the builder 
of the new Hvening Post building. It will 
be an ornament to that part of the city. 





SODA WATER. 


WHEN foreigners come to America they 
fa. in love with our universal beverage— 
soda water. No more harmless drinks 
than soda water or mineral water can be 
found, and they may be obtained to per- 
fection at the celebrated drug store of 
Alexandet Hudnut, of 218 Broadway, this 
city, or what is better known as the Herald 
Building. Besides being a general druggist 
and chemist, Mr. Hudnut makes a specialty 
of his soda and mineral waters. The next 
best thing to a visit to Saratoga is a visit to 
the mineral-water fountain in the Herald 
Building, and, if you desire a cool, refresh- 
ing drink during the summer season, there 
is nothing better than a glass of soda at 
Hudnut’s. This is a fountain to which 
hundreds daily resort. 








REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHOES. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncuaDs for Boys and Youtus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





THE great popularity of Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder is the best evidence 
of its worth. It is sold only in cans—not 
in bulk. 


GREAT HORSE MEDICINE. 


Dr. Tosras’ VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, 
in pint bottles, at $1, for the cure of colic, 
old sores, sprains, and bruises, is the best 
in the world, or no pay. Tots’ Conpr- 
TION POWDERS are warranted to cure fever, 
bots, worms, give a fine coat, and increase 
the appelite. 25 cents. Certified to by 
Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of some of the 
fastest running horses in the world, amd by 
hundreds of other persons. Sold by the 
rm and saddlers. Depot 10 Park 

ace. 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


THERE must be something wonderful 
about Brandreth’s Pills. Forty-two years 
ago Dr. Braudreth sold three thousand 
boxes a year. Now he sells one million 
five hundred thousand boxes, and the sale 
is constantly increasing. These figures, 
without any other remarks, conclusively 
prove the good these medicines are doing 
and how they are appreciated by the pub- 
lic. They are one of the oldest and best 
purgatives in the world. Dr. Brandreth, 
whom we have known for a number of 
years, employs in his factories two hundred 
and seven people, and pays the Govern- 
ment annually $100,000 for stamps and 
tariff duties. He is, therefore, a very im- 
portant constituent to the body politic, as 
well as the body public. For further par- 
ticulars the advertisement on the 31st page 
may be read. 





ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’S GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
anufaciuring Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


A CENTURY is almost beyond the exist- 
ence of any American business house; but 
for this long period Walter Baker & Co.’s 
great Chocolate manufactory has been a 
pride to Boston. Increasing years add test- 
imonials of excellence from all parts of the 
world. Their goods are for sale all over 
the country and are deservedly popular. 








ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE GREATEST DiscovERy of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhcea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. TostaAs’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
years before the public and never failed. 
Pas -by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 

ace 





Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial bor free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 





IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

age express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
estaurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAI. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Chect . 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.’ 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 
BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bes: 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendi¢ 
Hair Dye for : i. with benefit to the hair and n 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true an 
rfect Dye. ess, reliabie, instantaneous. N< 
sappoin ment; no ridiculous tints; remedies th. 
dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied a: 
LOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street. N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a 








the growing aair. They are so partecs the 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


PONDS EXTRACT 
PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will apeak ef excellent 

things.” 

PONDS EXTRACT—The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, “ 
Bruises, Contusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appii- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Sealds, Excoriations, Chafings, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. 
Arrests inflammadion, reduces swellings, siops 
bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 


idly. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It ass 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressare in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflame- 
mations and alcerations. 

HEMORRHAOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa 
or It has saved hundreds of lives 
when all other remedies failed to arrest bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 


where 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Houralgte 
and Rheumatism are all alike relieve and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYS ICHANS of all schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zei recommend it intheir practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition tothe fore- 
going, they order its use for Swellings of all 

ds, Qainsy, Sore Throat,Intlamed 
Tonsiis, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of in- 
sects, Mosquitces, etc.. Chapped 
Hands, Face aud indeed all manner of 
skin diseases. 

TOILE® US &. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
ness and Smarting ; healsCuts, Eru 
tions, and Pimples. It revives. invigorates 
and refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FAKMERS—Pond’s Extract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
without it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stéffness, 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Bieed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relicf it affords is so prompt that it is invaluable 
inevery farm-vyard us wellasinevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it. 

CAUTION! Ponds Extract has been ime 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pound's Extract biown in each bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it properly. fuse 
all other preparations of Witeh Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond's Extrac 
in pamphlet form sent free on aha 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conan. 


FINE WATCHES 


RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N.Y. 








N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly attended to. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
on, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Sendfor circular. 








LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Is the greatest Blood remedy of the age. 
Tetter, Scrofula, Uleers, Boils, Pimples, and al] 
Blood diseases yield to its wonderful powers. 

Blood is the guarantee of health. Read? 
my son la.”"—J. E. B 


‘u rooks, 
, O. ‘It cured my child of Erysipe- 
as."—Mrs. E.Smeltzer, Lari Pa. Price $1. 
R. E. SELLERS & CO., Prop's, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 








A Gift Worthy of a Rothschild 


FOR 


ONE CENT. 


A copy of Brown’s Illustrated Shak arean Aj- 
manac for 1877. togetker with acopy of illustrated 
paper, The World, which is devoted to 
natural history, will be sen! 
send us his on _ @ one-cent postal-caid. 
y= 0. P. BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 

y, eee 





CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Springs, and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
& P-KITTLE'S, 203 Canal St.. N.Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tok INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. a 
Agriculturist ............ meeacend $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly............ ---+ 360 400 


Demorest’s Magazine............260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’).......- 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............+. -360 400 
Harper’s Weekly............-+.+ 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar...........seeeeees 360 400 
Home Jourmal...........eeeeeeee 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘“‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 


Ladies’ Journal.............s00e 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... - 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age...........+.. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500, 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... eeeee 275 = =—.: 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine... ............. 230 2% 
Pho Galaxy. caderis isn. cddvecsccs 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)........ 4% 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christian............. ‘alk «ainsi, an OE 1 00 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm........ «++» 450 500 
Forest and Stream........ 
Eclectic Magazine............00.. 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekty Post..... 260 300 


t# POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatiop by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for TH& INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


1 KS&Cos. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


i & 
| PAPER FILE. 








VLSIATNS OFLNIVd 











KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


1s THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on accou”t of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
¢# Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. 23 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each 


PACKA' 


GE, 





PREMIUMS. 


Ws offer any one of the following PREMI 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 

graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 3787, New York City. 


The IJudepentent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and ail Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 











32 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 “ “ o 1 50 
13 9 vs - 0.75 
52 , after 3 months, 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. ss 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusi to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice. 
LGREGi., si.ccka gadises ide. oe SS & Be. 
4times(one month)...70c.| 4 times (one month) .. 

13 “ (three months).t6c.|13 “ (three months).80e 
26 +. “ 600. 26 “ ‘ “ 75. 
52 twelve “ 650. 





six ¥ 
“ (twelve “ .50c./52 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
3 CARR gj dn60 so ecasptacocse 
4 times (one month): *:* 
“ (three met 





13 
a oe 
53 “ (twelve “ 


pibensdoods shesaebee ed 0c. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES.... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
Ling. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advar ce. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Box 3787, Hew Vork City. 
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NEW YORE PROPERTY. 





THE tax commissioners of this city 
have valued its real estate for the purpose 
of taxation at $895,063,933, and its per- 
sonal estate at $206,028,160; making a total 
of real and personal estate amounting to 
$1,101,092 098. The valuation of real es- 
tate, as compared with last year, has been in- 
creased by $2,776,918; while that of per- 
sonal estate has been decreased by $12,598,- 
019; showing a net decrease of $9,821,101, 
as compared with 1876. The decrease of 
personal estate is owing mainly to the dis- 
tribution of the surplus and the decrease in 
the capital of the banks; and this is due to 
an unreasonable rate of bank taxation. 

The total amount of the tax to be levied 
on this property is $28,484,269, and the tax 
rate for this year will probably be about 
2.65 per cent., which is the rate of last 
year. 

New York City and Brooklyn have for 
a series of years paid about two-thirds of 
all the taxes of the state collected for state 
purposes; and we suppose that they will be 
fleeced to the same tune the present year. 
They certainly will be unless the Board of 
Equalization shall do better than it has 
done in the past. The rural districts of 
the state manage by low valuations of prop- 
erty to load down these two cities with a 
disproportionate amount of the expenses 
of the state. The Board of Equalization 
was created to correct improper valuations, 
and in this way make an equitable distri- 
bution of tax burdens through all parts of 
the state. It has never yet done its duty in 
respect to New York City and Brooklyn, 
and this makes rather a poor show for this 
year. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Busrness in many departments, instead 
of staying settled at its usual summer quiet- 
ness, during the week under review, has 
been quite active. In fact, matters gen- 
erally are moving somewhat contrary to 
the popular idea of how they should go, 
and in this respeet the times are inclined to 
be paradoxical. Of course, there are 
various theories in regard to the long-con- 
tinued business depression, when and how 
it will end, etc., etc., and they amount to 
very little. It is an easy matter to make a 
splendid theory; but the times have a way 
of their own, and insist on taking that way 
and no other. Every now and again a 
change takes place in some branch of 
American industry which puts a different 
and a brighter light upon it; and straight- 
"way we study up and go carefully over the 
whole ground, and conclude that the good 
time is goming at once—the wheels are 
about to start, capital has taken heart, and 
is going in to make matters lively all 
around. And just then opens up some im- 
mense insurance muddle, or something of 
that kind, and capital is frightened directly, 
the wheels don’t move, and there we are 
again exactly as before. Business mat- 
ters in many ways fave been looking 
brighter and better for many months 
past. Political troubles and discussions 
have been settled and ended, crop prospects 
have been first class, and all things seemed 
working together for a new and a right 
good start. And just here Dun, Barlow & 
Co.’s semi-annular circular comes to hand, 
and the figures are not at all reassuring. 
The number of failures in the United States 
during the first half of 1877 has been 4,749, 
and the amount of liabilities $99,606,171, 
against 4.600, with $108,415,429 liabilities, 
during the same part of 1876. It is claimed 
that the number of failures for first half of 
1876 was exceptionally large, and, therefore, 
that so far as number is concerned, the fail- 
ures for first six months of 1877 are larger 
than fr any previous similar period. There 
isa decline in the aggregate of liabilities, 
though for the quarter last past the average 
of indeb'cdness is more than maintained, 
as will be noticed by the following table: 


— --First Quarter——. -—Second Quarter—. 
No.of <Amouwntof No.of mount of 


Years. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 





7B. 0 ses 1,952 $43,176,903 1,581 $83,667,302 
1876........ 2,806 64,841,156 1,794 43,771,273 
UST. soe. oee 2,859 54,528,074 1,880 45,068,097 
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The detail of this list of failures shows a 
falling off of two millions for New York, 
as compared with 1876, and five and a 
half millions for Boston, while Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, and Maryland, in- 
cluding Baltimore, have increased in 
number, and amount as well. Chicago 
shows an improvement in amount, but not 
in number. Cincinnati keeps about the 
same. And so, according to these figures, 
the prospects for any substantial improve- 
ment in business are not as bright as have 
been expected, though the general outlook 
for the near future seems hopeful in every 
other respect. The circular goes on to say 
(and in this we quite agree with it): 

“The chief difficulty is that the number en- 
gaged in a trade that is limited is so far in 
excess of its extent that the competition is 
destructive of profit. The evil is one which 
will, it is supposed, crreitself. Unfortunately, 
the principal process by which this will be 
effected is that of failure, as the voluntary 
withdrawals, especially from retail trade are 
very rare. The failure statistics are, therefore, 
likely to show a continued large number of 
casualties ; but iothis view may be more sig- 
pificant of health than disease. If a large pro- 
portion of traders who succumb could be kept 
out of business, and be provided with some 
other pursuit than that of helping to divide a 
small trade among a large number, failures 
would not be an unmixed evil. But the facil- 
ities which wholesale merchants themselves 
afford for effecting settlements at fifty cents on 
the dollar and less, and which the National 
Bankrupt Law encourages, are not unfrequent- 
ly an effective premium tothe greatest rascality 
and poorest capacity. But time cures all, and 
it is to be hoped that a business sentiment 
against compromises and in favor of an 
amended Bankrupt Law will be gradually de- 
veloped and be effective toward remedying ex- 
isting evils.” 

Money remains easy and has loaned on 
call from 1} to 2 per cent. We quote 
double-name 60 to 90 days paper at 3 to5 
per cent., and four months 314 to 6 per 
cent. Single-name, 4 to 8 percent., accord- 
ing to time and quality. Banks continue to 
loan at 314 to 4 per cent. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
lately rendered a decision as to the liability 
of endorsers of notes which will be of uni- 
versal interest—not only to those who loan 
money on notes largely, but to business 
men as well. 


“Tt holds that an endorser is a competent 
witness to prove an agreement in writing, made 
with the holder of the note at the time of the 
endorsement, that he shall not be held liable 
thereon where the paper is still held by the 
party to whom the endorsement was made and 
has not been put in circulation. It also holds 
that an agreement like this and the endorse- 
ment taken together are equivalent, so far as 
the holder of the note is concerned, to ‘an en- 
dorsement without recourse to the endorser.’ 
It further holds that the omission of endorsers 
on a series of notes, under such agreement, to 
set up the agreement as a defense in a suit 
brought on two such notes does not preclude 
their setting it up in another action brought on 
other notes of the same series, the judgment 
in the first action not operating as an estoppel 
in the second.”’ 

The stock market has been the scene of 
great speculative activity all the week. 
The ‘‘ bulls” have had the upper hand alto- 
gether, and they are said to be made up of 
the same powerful combination who have 
hitherto made such constant and deter- 
mined onslaught on the properties of this 
class. They have changed tactics this last 
week, certainly, and have maintained and 
advanced the market, in spite of everything. 
Coal stocks and trunk line shares have been 
the leading objects in the advance move- 
ment. On Thursday, under a heavy press- 
ure to sell, prices declined; but the decline 
was followed by a sharp recovery on Fri- 
day, and the market at the close on Satur- 
day was firm, with the tendency still up- 
ward. Transactions, of course, have been 
purely speculative, however, and the mar- 
ket a brokers’ one entirely. 

Judge Barrett has rendered an important 
decision in a suit against the Lake Shore 
and M. 8. R R. Company, which is of in 
terest. It appears that the Lake Shore 
Company consolidated several years ago 
with the Michigan Southern and undertook 
to pay its debts. The question on these 
suits was whether the defendants were 
bound, under.thg original contract, to de- 
clare and pay dividends on the guaranteed 
stock, and whether they were making 
profits or not. No profits had been made 
and no dividends had been paid on this 
particular stock for some years, and hence 
these presentations. The court affirms the 
general right of stockholders to the arrears. 
The opinion of Judge Barrett covers thirty- 
five pages, and grants the desired relief in 
general to those whose certificates of trans- 
fer bear date prior to 1863. 





a 





The following shows the prices of lead- 
ing stocks during this week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel,.... 20 20 20 20 
Chicago and Northwestern. 21 2 2%~«~«XK 
Chicago and Northw’n pref.. 47 ox W” 49% 
C., R. I., and Pacific.......... 934% 8% 925% 9K 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .100 100 9 99% 
Cley., Col., Cin., and Ind. ... 244% 927 24% «(OT 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. .. 80 82 80 82 


Chicago and Alton........... 83% 8% 88% 85 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 87% 43% 37% 41% 
Delaware and Hudson....... BRK «= 89%%—iBsCi«K 
American Express.........++ 45 45 45 45 
United States Express....... 42 42 42 42 
MMO scccwess «ss csetgnditnens 6% 8% 6% 1K 
Han.and St. Joseph ... ... 14 4% «OBK—ti«<2#“SYKG 


Han. and St. Joseph pref.... 30% 31% 30 31x 
Illinois Central - 56 





Take Gh0re........0ccccccesedes 51K 485s 
Michigan Central............. 4K 43% 40% 42% 
Morris and Essex............. 664 TO% 8 64 693, 
Mil. enaéSt. Paul ... . ....cmK Be WK 22% 
Mil and St. Paul pfd oooe & 58 54 58 

N.Y; Contral.........0s.ccc000 93% MK 94% 





Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne 89% 9% %s9% MK 


ip | aes ee 65% 66% 64 65 
Western Union Telegraph.. 59% 62% 59 62% 
Adams Express ............. - - _ 9634 


Government bonds have been in active 
demand all the week, one day’s business at 
the boards amounting to $694,600; and, in 
addition to this, it is estimated that a much 
larger business was transacted over the 
counters of bankers who deal in Govern- 
ments. Probably the most important item 
of interest in the record of the week has 
been the great success of the new four per 
cent. loan. Subscriptions have amounted 
to over $30,000,000 up to Saturday, and one 
day still remains before the books close. 
Prices of the principal classes are very 
nearly the same as last week. 

The gold market has been somewhat 
tame and quiet, opening on Monday and 
closing on Saturday at the same figure, 
having changed only } per cent. during the 
entire time. The closing price was 1058. 

State and railroad bonds have been quite 
active. Of state bonds Louisianas have 
been most active, and Alabamas, class 
“A,” strong. Alabama and Chattanooga 
endorsed can now be exchanged at Mont- 
gomery for new bonds, class ‘‘C.” Clos- 
ing prices of leading bonds will be found in 





the following table: 

States. July 13th, 
Tohmetbos Wiad; COG: i Wiss sissies sdceccsesescdeees 434% 
TO EROOO BR MII he vince scksdicc cc scccetees sacs 43% 
WRORERR CORRE WERE, GIG os. once ccccecassccsss 18 
Vitae BEROB, COUN OR eons. ccs | d00derpeseserave re 
Virginia sixes, consol, second series.... ......... 40% 
Missouri sixes, long DOMGS............ ccsscsscesceee 106 
District of Columbia 3.655, 1924...........cscececeees 19% 

Railroads. 


Central of N. J. first, COMSO] .. ..........seseeeees: 
Central Pacific firsts, sixes, gold... 








Chi., Bur., and Quincy consol. 78..........-seee08 109 
Chicago and Northwestern, coupon, gold ....... 87 
Chicago, M., and St. P. Com. 8. f. 78.....secccecceess 86 
Chicago, R.I.,and Pacific firsts, 78 .........ssese0s 109% 
Erie firsts, sevens,extended........ + To ccc¥evb let G20 
Lake 8. and M. S. seconds, c. ep 938% 
Michigan Central, consol. sevens... 102% 
Morris and Essex, first mortgage........ its 116% 
N.Y. C., and Hudson first coupon...........se000.. 118% 
Ohio and Miss. cons. sinking fund ......... coos 8 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne, and Chicago firsts.............. 119 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain, first mortgage...... 103% 
Union Pacific firsts, sixes, ZOld... ........2-ee00 105% 
Unien Pacific sinking fund..... tSdercdsove vedo OO 


The statement of city banks for the 
week is unfavorable, showing a large de 
crease in specie. The total reserve was 
$2,009,300 less than last week, and the net 
reserve $1,474.225 less, though the banks 
still hold $20,424,925 in excess of all legal 
requirements. 

The following is a comparison of the 
totals for this and last week: 





July 14th. Comparisons. 
LOOMS © .,ccscceccesecoes 2,452,700 Dec... $871,100 
BONE. «66 snp pes-eesveepee 18,887,800 Dec... 2,371.500 
Legal tenders 58,809,209 Imc... 362,200 
Total reserve... «+. 77,697,000 Dec... 2,009,300 
Pv iidshccoenes. ace 229,088,300 Dec... 2,140.300 
Reserve required........ 57,272,075 Dec... 535075 
re eee 20,424,925 Dec... 1,474,225 
Circulation...........0-+. 15,668,400 Ine..., 110,300 


Closing quotations for bank stocks were 
as follows: 























Bid. Ask’d. cnn Ask’d. 

America.... ... 30 — German Am.. 61 
American Ex...10 106 85 
B’nk’ & Br’k’As 80 _ — 
Bute’s’ & Dr’s’ 120 120 
Central Nat’nal. 100 _ = 
QUAY sks... Brahe. — 115 
Comme TCE .... 46 122 130 Po 
Corn) ngelme — me — 
East moe ‘ 44 102 
First National. .200 - Shoe & Leather 115 117 

urth Nat’nal. 98 — |S8t. Nicho 95 

—“ ? Re — |Tenth National — ci) 
GallatinNat’nal— 120 
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FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT BonpD: ht and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; Nniso Gol . Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
fom y mo oe Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
an nds. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
AT NEW YORK, 


in the State of New Yor. at the close of business on 
the 22d day of June, 18 


RESOURCES. 











Loans ane ee Nices Weeeddebecebeiest $6,909.332 51 
were ae eer = 1,660 04 
00,000 10 
25 000 09 
+726,000 00 
nds 213 63 
Due from other National Banks ....... 936,505 10 
Due from State Banks and Bankers 61,163 64 
Banking-house 750,000 00 
Other Real Estate. 104,744 32 
Current Expenses an 198,174 69 
Premiums 433,810 05 
Checks an other Cash Items *.).../. 7,115 
Exchanges for Clearing-house - 833,925 18 
Bills of other Ban 5,460 01 
yenemouss Saivedey, including Nickels, 341 38 
Specie—viz. 
Sola Coin. Sak ane veer wetebesaaaine 10,474 00 
pe Ae Febwe ” “tigate > oe 
0! reasu ertificates y 
Legal-tender Notes pepe 2,597,765 (0 


U. 8. Certificates of Deposit for... 22.222 1,750,000 00 


(Legal- poy Notes.) 
Redemption Fund with U. 3. Treasurer , 8,000 00 
(50 per hpewe of circulation.) Sanyan eT ag OE 
OO g sialsca |. + sevetisicedacesetssee -eeee+$18,387,794 03 
“LIABILITIES. 
Covitel Stock —_ EE as0bse.  dgscaneonnh? $2,000,000 00 
are Sapeedecuce 400 000 
Undivided Profits............-.0000++ 270,271 


Dividends On 3 
Indiviaual Deposits ‘Subject to Check.. * 6,555 
Demand — of peebepente 
Certitied Chee: 

Cashier’s Ceeks “Outsian Miigiesss..<. 
Deposits of U.S, Dicbansing Officers. 
Due to other Nationa: Banks.... ... 







E. K. Wright, Cashier | of the National Park 
Bank, of New York. do solemnly swear that the 
shave ce is true, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 


(Signed) E. K. WRIGHT. Cashier. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. L. WOR RTH. ” 
JACKSON 8 Mh igi Directors. 
WILLIAM H. F § 


STATE OF NEW YORK. GountT « om + Yor 
Swornto and subscribed before me this seventh 
day of Jaly, 1877. H.S. WILKIN, Notary Public. 
Kings County, N. Y., and for New York County. 


City of Rahway, N. J., 
FUNDING SEVENS, 


DUE 1887. 
A limited amount of these desirable bonds for sale by 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
23 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Buffalo, New York, and Erie Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE RENEWAL 


7 Per Cent Bonds. 


DUE 1916. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Interest payable June and December, in New York. 
For sale by 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO, 
23 Nassau Street. 


Bowery Savings Bank, 


New York, June llth, 1877. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on ali sums of 5 dollars and upward and 
not exceeding one thousand dollars,and of 5 per 
cent. per annum on all sums in excess of one thou- 
sand dollars and not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars. which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the 30th day of June, inclusive, will be al- 
lowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, July 16th, 1877,in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws. By order of the Trust- 


ees. 

SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF ees |_| —— INS. CO., t 














179 Broadway, 
NE. Ew YORK, July 2d, 1877. 


A SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


FIVE (5) nit CENT. 
has been declared this day, payable on and after the 
6th inst. 
ie JAMBES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savin vings Institution, 
No. 3 CHAM RS ST 


Nik PER CENT sou anoum 

Interest at the rate o 

on ali sooommts' ‘of $2,000 and under, and at the rate 
FIVE PER CEN 1 








real fte the si of July. 
and & r e 
Board of Trustee 
By order of the TLLLAM Hi. SLOCUM, President, 


CHAS. A. WHITNEY, ‘Necretary, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 

120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital. .... . $ 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 
Jan. Ist, 18977.. . « $1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALCOTT, Presfdent, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 











CHARLES L. ROE. Assistant Secretory. 








Grete 








July 19, 1877.) 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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Commercial, 


CALIFORNIA WHEAT. 





Tue San Francisco Bulletin gives the 
following statistics of the export wheat 
trade of California for the year ended June 
30th, 1877, and for several previous years: 








1876-77. Cargoes. Centals. Value. 
TANS. .cccccoccccceces ace 20 645,800 $1,010,400 
I oes ie chemegascta 28 949,900 . 470.600 
September........... . 52 1,644,200 2,546,700 
CGE ns icssecerecces 58 2,090,500 3,166,900 
November .,..... coo 44 1,578,200 2,742,700 
TIOCOUID OF osc ccscvcccces 30 1,130,600 2,216,200 
SOG ioe i dves.ccteid 19 739,100 1,561,900 

809.100 1,681,800 

552 200 1,145,500 

237,400 537,000 

2,000 6,000 

142,300 351,800 

TOME Wendecenssex 301 10,521,300 $18,427,500 
MIAN, : oibieciccseccecacs 166 6,132,800 12,367,600 
PRRs ace candace: ppaces 264 8,773,700 13,844,000 
TOUR cccececcccecnceeses 235 7,278,000 15,494 300 
TODA 6.65 ci cicece> coed 343 9,841,500 17,772,500 


The wheat crop of this year, The Bulletin 
remarks, is beyond any possible contin- 
gency, except that of fire, and the surplus 
of the state will amount to about 250,000 
tons. California has been the great gold- 


producing state of this country. Of the 
$943,177,501 of gold deposited at the mints 
of the United States since their organiza- 
tion up to June 30th of last year $667,- 
958,048 were furnished by California, and 
that, too, since 1848, the time of the gold 
discovery in that state. And yet gold pro- 
duction by no means tells the whole story 
of the thrift of the state. Its wheat pro- 
duction is a very significant item; and 
within a few years past the growing of 
grapes has become a large and increasing 
business. The climate of California is ad- 
mirably suited to grape culture. Grapes 
and California wines are already among the 
staple exports of the state, and every year 
adds to the quantity. Agricultural produc- 
tion, by tilling the soil and not gold-digging, 
large as has been the yield of the latter, 
will determine the future of California and 
in the end make it one of the richest states 
in the Union. 





THE EXPORTATION OF FRESH 
BEEF. 





THE exportation of fresh bef from this 
country to England—a trade of but recent 
date—amounted during eighteen months 
ended with last March to 34,278,810 
pounds, valued at more than $3,000,000. 
The transportation requires the construc- 
tion of refrigerators in the ocean steamers. 
The trade has been steadily increasing 
from the commencement; and the experi- 
ment thus far shows that there is no diffi- 
culty, with proper arrangements for stor- 
age, in sending fresh beef from this coun- 
try to Europe and landing it there in a 
good condition, The only question will 
be simply the one of profits. If the busi- 
ness pays a good profit, it will undoubtedly 
increase with the lapse of time. 








DRY GOODS. 





THE movement in almost all descriptions 
of domestic dry goods has been light in 
comparison with that of some weeks pre- 
vious to the first of the montb, though the 
volume of trade has been larger than that 
of the same week in this month of several 
previous years. Trade with manufacturers’ 
agents and jobbers generally cannot be 
called active and the order demand is only 
moderate. Still there is an improvement 
over the business of the same period of all 
the years since the panic, and this seems to 
indicate a more healthy state of affairs 
among the retail trade.- Crop prospects in 
nearly every section continue to be very 
encouraging, and the time for serious 
drawback over any large part of the coun- 
try will soon be past. The agricultural 
interest is well known to be a very im- 
portant factor toward the creation of a 
largeconsumptive demand, and, while crops 
generally have been good for several years 
past, this year bids fair to be extremely 
and excep ionally good, and, hence, we 
argue that the prospects for autumn trade 
are quite encouraging. 

The general features of the cotton goods 
market remain unchanged, prices on all 


——_ 











grades being steady and hardening some- 
what on some styles, particularly lower 
qualities of narrow bleached goods, 

The market for raw material, as sup- 
ported by exporters and spinners, is steadily 
gaining ground, and higher prices are daily 
established, notwithstanding the ‘‘short 
sales” that are being made to keep prices at 
a lower figure. There is some scarcity of 
cotton at this the close of the season, and 
the market for futures closes firm. We 
quote prices for July, 12.28; August, 12.29; 
September, 12 08; October, 11.62; Novem- 
ber, 11.45; December, 11.46. 

The export of domestic cottons has been 
2,116 packages from New York and 95 
packages from Boston, making 2,211 pack- 
ages in all, and a total of 60,710 packages 
for the expired part of the year, against 
49,299 packages for same time in 76. We 
notice that 2,920 packages besides the above 
were among the cargo of the ‘Golden 
State,” lately cleared for Shanghae. 

Bleached and brown sheetings and shirt- 
ings have been quiet, with some consider- 
able movement for account of orders, 
making the volume of sales good for the 
season. Prices are very firm and increas- 
ing on some makes, through a reduction of 
discounts. 

Ginghams of standard styles are in fair 
request, with prices of several makes 
advanced to 8ic., with a steady inquiry for 
small assortments. 

Print-cloths have ruled quiet all the week, 
and quotations at Boston and Providence 
have been reduced to 44c. for 64x64 extras; 
4ic., 30 days, for standards and seconds; 
and 3c. for 56x60, with no important 
transactions reported. At Fall River the 
price is held firm at 48c., cash, 30 days. 

Prints have been in moderate demand, 
with some movement in makes of new dark 
styles. Old dark work is out of stock, and 
Pacific, Cocheco, and American autumn 
styles are open in assortments at 7c., with 
other printers doing something at same 
figures. Ancona and Gloucester new dark 
fancies are being offered at 64c. 

The current trade in woolen goods is 
quiet. A large busivess has been done in 
further execution of back orders, and in 
some special styles there has been an in- 
crease of sales. Fancy cassimeres and 
men’s wear fancy woolens go to distribu- 
tors mostly as soon as received, and there 
is no accumulation of supplies in the mar- 
ket. Manufacturers are acting with cau- 
tion, in view of the late advance in wool, 
which has been too rapid to be anything 
but fictitious. 

New business in fancy cassimeres has 
been light. Low qualities of desirable 
styles are short of stock. There has 
been an increased movement in figured, 
ribbed, and black. There has been 
some talk of an advance in prices; but it 
will be difficult to accomplish any material 
advance until the market is cleared of back 
stock. 

Flannels have had a fair share of atten- 
tion from buyers, and prices are not only 
well maintained, but are something higher 
on some of the better qualities of goods. 
Manufacturers complain of the ruling 
prices as being altogether too low; but this 
seems to be the fault of overproduction, as 
well as the higher price of raw material. 

There has been something doing. in 
blankets and Kentucky jeans have been in 
small ordinary movement. 

Overcoatings have been in fair request 
for faced goods and black and colored all- 
wool and cotton-warp beavers. 

The general foreign dry goods trade is 
very quiet. Importations are beginning to 
arrive; but in way of sales there is little 
doing, except for small quantities of light 
summer goods. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

















MONDAY EVENING, July 16th, 1877. 


PRINTS. 
Albion ..... ....... 644|Mallory........... 7 
Allens.....-....... 6 |Manchester...... -- 6% 











Freeman... : 
Garner & Co 
Gloucester... 








GINGHAMS. 

















Amoskeag..-»...+ 9 8 
Belfast .......0.00 Namaske — 
Bates.........0.008 8 Renfrew .. 9 
Glasgow........... 8 |Southwark........ 734 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, 44 8 Lawrence . 
“ w 44 8 ros. 2aus oat 
“ B, .:48 OX As XX -+- 846 
“ Dp, 447 x 9% 
“ Lb, 44 6\Lyman,E, 44 8 
4 V, $84 7 ‘Massachusetts 
Agawam, F........ 6 Wag dowd 614 
‘Augusta, 44 7% ) APY . 6Y 
ue 34 6% dieck asti-la 614 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Cr 54g 
“ », 47 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 34 514 Medford, 44 
Bat, FE a cccccess 8 |Nashua, O, 33-in.. 7 
hl PROS T% R, 36-in... 714 
© 5G cesses ae 6 as E, 40-in... 9 
2. 7%]  W,48in. 1234 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, y 
Cabot, A, 44 7K eS... 
Ww, 44 7 be RR 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, — errs + 
a” * eG ape ae 
Continental, C...... 8 - Cheacags 7 
“ woe DG $s Nissceh 6 
Dwight, er 58% i 7-415 
lee Cee 64) 8-417 
a nee 6%, 9-419 
Exeter, A, 68 a 10-4 2214 
ae: : 8 64% Pequot, Ti adcccesea 81¢ 
Great Falls, 8..... 641 “  B......... 10 
< 1 err eS 14 
- «. 8 |Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7% Poeasset : 
&“ ... 64} Canoe, 44 8 
ao ee el eidadan aa ade 53% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, Bictascesc cess 5 
XXX.. *|@almon Falls, E... 7 
ie Head, 44 4 Sra [Stents | Oe 8 
= = 34 L oppor ber ct 73% 
Indian Orchard : Swift River ....... 64 
yy eee $?4|Tremont, CC...... 6 
Wiiecccaas 4) Utica, 4411 
bo SRE sd 9-4 25 
; ones 64) 10-4 204 
Laconia, AA....... anya 30-in.. 7 
otaidee i Pea 36-in.. 8 
«Oi. .asslew H “ 40-in. 11% 
a pene 6% «“ 48-in. .133¢ 
Langley, A........ 7 Mas Waltham, 1 saree: n 
3 Standard. 8 9-4 20 
Laurel, D, . 002% 8 | “ 10-4 224 
on Miictadiaes TK 


Amoskeag, A, 44 9% 
Z, 7-8 6% 
Bay Mills, 44 11 
Bartlett, A 44 91g 
Rallou & Son, 44 8 


Masonville. 4410 
Maxwell, 44 12 
“- Linen Finish 14 
N. Y. Mills, 441% 
New Morhesht4 8% 





Sp Mee Oar Oe. TK 
PRM EE cadace sets 8 |Nashua, E, ere 9% 
(ABUTS... 0000 «” P, ain... 1136 
eh eee ul “  W, 45-in. 1214 
PORTE 6%) Pepperell, 64 15 
Blackstone,4 A 4-4 9 nm 7-417 
Blackstone iver... Ae 8-419 
Cabot, 7-38 ; $ = 94 2214 
“ce 44 816 “c 10-4 25 

42-1n.......1144/Red Bank, 447 

ae. ea 12% Aes 783 61 
Canoe, 5. |Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC. .44 11 “ 7-8 6 
- C, 8 -| Tuscarora, 4-4 12 


Cambrie. 44 11%, 








Utica Nonpareil: © 










4-412 
Linen Finish. .15 be 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 91¢ - 64 19 
Fruit of the wi e 84 25 
44 10 « 9-4 271 
Fearless, 44 84 by 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 71¢|Wauregan, No. 1..10% 
Great Falls, Oe 7 Wamsutta, 44 121 
| ee 7 54 19 
“« & A,.... 8. |Williamsville, 44 12 
«AA... 9 ~|WhiteRock, 44 10% 
ge «Re 0 Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8 7-8 %% 
: 7-8 7¢|Waltham, 64 18 
Ho 44 8k = 8-4 20 
Hills: aeeee ry “ 9-4 2214 
mper Idem y 10-4 25 
me ee 8 
DENIUMS. 
Amoskeag........ Bac iryh bent ae J essedh 
poe? ee 814|Pearl River.. Pe 
Columbia, Heavy. .15 Warren, AXA. +14 
Everett.........0.. 154¢) $5’) BB cat - 12% 
Haymaker......... 9 at) eer 11 
Otis, AXA........ 7 ys. anneg 1 
$6 DB. 5 2.3.. sIBG 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 oi Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
Amoskeag...10% 1146 Massabesic. .12 ty 
Dexter, A...— Pittsfield....— 534 
“«  B..— 12 Thorndike ‘Bind 126 
Hamilton. ...11 @12 Uncasville, A. 9 @l10 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D..... - 10K 
gs A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
- | Ee 1314 Massabesic, tay 134 
- eee 12K B.228 216 
3 D......104¢ ‘- Gish. 114g 
REP Soe Methuen, AA......144¢ 
Cordis, ek Wadena 18 |Pearl River... 15 
Pittsfield ... 5 
Swift River........ % 
Willow Brook..... 1446 
Re York, 30-inch..... 123¢ 
Hamilton..........124 32-inch......15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 834|Laconia............ 
Androscoggin a Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River.. 3 
Hyde Park.. es oe 38 
Indian Orchard.. Pepperell. ....... 104 
Kearsarge......... "3 











BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 
‘ey Oe 


ae 
THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Dry Goods. Faacy Goods, Millinery, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Laces, Embroideries, Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Sui ts and Underwear. 
wa of Bl ingdale Bros.’ Household 
List. The most complese and rellable 
tise of lowest New York prices. a four times a 
year; 5 20 cents per anni 





926. and 


SEND “FOR SAMPLES 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section of the country who 
cannot visit New York in person a and 
they want to know where and how to get t 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 200 GRAND STREET 
RK, 


now offer to send nated to ~ bon fide purchasers, in 
any section of the country, samples of any dress 
goods wanted. 

Those who desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 


material, for 
i2 1-2 CTS. PER YARD 
should write to us for samples. 
Those who want a great bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of. much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 cents per yard), should send at once to us for 
samples. 
Those who want a splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 


gee, for 
31 CTS. PER YARD, 

best styles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us for samples. 

Those who pg ey a a to the seashore, to 

aratoga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable Sut, suitable to wear on such 
a journey, at 
40 cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should send to us immediately for samples. 

Those who want a superb Biack Suk dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
2 per cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samples. 

Those who want any kind of dress materials n 
cotton, silk, or wool, at from 


20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 
than former city prices.or than the usua! prices now 
prevailing at country stores, should send at onceto 
us for samples. 

hose who send orders for samples should etate 
fae re oh about what price they are willing to pay, 
pepwiged the goods ure satisfactory. 

Don’t ask for 40 cent goods when youare willing 
to pay only 2 

State also what colors you fancy, etc. 

We will send samples at once on receipt of orders. 
But it costs money for postage and for samples, and 
we do not wish to supply “shoppers” or ** curiosity 
hunters” with samples, “to see the fashions”; but 
only to those who have actual wants and ‘ * mean 
buses. ” if our goods and prices are satisfactory. 

@ mean to deal promptly, honestly, and fairly 
with all parties wno send either for peede or _—- 
ples. If preferred, all goods will be sent C.0O. D. 
with the privilege of examination and rejection, it 
ba do not suit. 

eask atrial of orders from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


R.H.MACY &CoO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %8c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE. WN. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O'CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUST. 
147TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘6Standard’” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: . 


As the + | eee Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH Chica 
Lake the - te SODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 


it. is, Mo. 
As sie “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
Hane CO., New Yor 
s the “STAN BAND" * Needle, by WM. BUT- 
rik IELD & CU., New 
rit Astne “STANDARD” ‘Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
ade . 
Asthe 2 Age” Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
& CO. n Francisco, Cal. 
pee ny “OSTANDARU” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Boston. Mass. 
As the “STANDARD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 


New ew Orleans, 
SHIRTS. 

















CUSTOM 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, Wi. Y. 


cti for Self-M ement sent upon appli 
cation. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


ONLy + 








(MAGIC PLAITER - 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE B2ST. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Sf RUA & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON OME DRESS. 


8 -CN\AUSTRATED GIRCV 
PRINGFIE TLD to 





Thee MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
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Weebly Blarket Review. 


(For week ending Friday, July 13th, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There has been more in- 
quiry for Rios; but business is limited by 
the extreme prices asked by importers. The 
position is strong. The jobbing trade is 
not active and dealers are waiting for the 
country demand. Mild Coffees have been 
very quiet. Java is in fair demand and 
prices are firm. We quote: 











Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1814@23 
Santos,Ord.to Choice.............+.. 221¢ @231¢ 
Ree ae ee ee ee 26 @29 
PUN cc Gausasnetansesssatabonee 29 @30 
i RE Sa ee 21 @23 
BIE, chenoe ances evpamesinsncas te 22 @23 


TEAS.—The market is quiet for all 
kinds. The auction sales show a decline 
in prices of Japan and Formosa. Both old 
and new crop are in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The principal holders of these 
goods refuse to make the concessions that 
would be necessary to start up trade. We 
quote: 


SAFI ie cmcw nn Goh te 00g keosenecneen 25 @ 50 
ROE SEUNO hiss doséscaegecese 23 @ 70 
English Breakfast..........sscesees 3 @ 
BOOSTS DRDO: .0.0000cccesscesese 6 @ 58 
ay er jseeee 380 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar continues dull and 
unsettled, with prices tending in buyers’ 
favor. The stock is considerably in excess 
of that held at this time last year and is 
steadily accumulating. Refined was dull 
up to Thursday, when there was an im. 
proved demand from near-by and state 
trade and prices hardened. The market 


closes quiet. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 954@10 

Hakp.—Cut Loaf.......-.secccccses —@12% 
CRGNOE. i onscssesan conexces 12 
PENNE, wescnncnssestesers 114%@n% 
Granulated............0..00. 114%@11K 

Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 114@113¢ 
RUA ssc cvsnsondiissw tata —@l1l\ 
ce a EE Res 10%{@11 

YELLOW.—Extra C.......0..00seceee 934@10 


Other grades, including C... 93;@ 9% 
MOLASSES.—West India descriptions 
are held too high to meet the views of buy- 
ers and there is little or no movement. 


New Orleans is in better inquiry, but prices 
are weaker. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 42 @43 
Cuba, grocery grades..........sseee- pominal, 
Porto Rico (MEW).........ccersecveee 54 @63 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 50 @54 
New Orleans, choice...........0.-0 56 @57 
New Orleans, fancy..... ee oeee.08 @59 


FISH.—New Mackerel is received in 
small parcels only and prices are advancing. 
Dry Cod are scarce, Box Herring are 
active. Barrel Herring dull. Reports 
from the Newfoundland Cod fishery are 
encouraging. The caplin upon which the 
Cod feeds have appeared in large quanti- 
ties and the Cod are being taken largely in 
most localities: We quote: 


George’s Cod, @ qtl........+.- 47% @500 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 400 @ 450 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl........... 500 @5 50 
Mackerel : 

WG, PRON Ss ccd cnc ccnsecne se 19 00 @21 00 
BO. WONG. 0s wascsccnccssste 8 50 @10 00 
Ree Te ee 18 v0 @15 00 
No. 8 Large, N.....cccscsccece 750 @800 
No. 3 Medium..........csesee 650 @7 00 


Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, # box........-— 15 @— 17 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —1s @b 
SALT.—There is a steady demand for 
Liverpool Fine and prices are firm. Bulk 
is dull, but prices are supported. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... — 2 @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s...........— — @250 
Liverpool, other brands....... 120 @ 1 40 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... —— @1380 
In small bags, 40 in a pbi..... — 64@ 7% 


In small pockets, 100 inabbl.— 3 @ 34¢ 





GENERAL MAREET, 





ASHES.— The demand shows no in- 
crease, the sales being small and unimpor 
tant. Quoted 414@5 cents for Pot and 634 
@7 cents for Pearl. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past, but prices are steady. 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 

@41¢ cents—cash, 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour has been 
in steady demand for the better grades and 
Minnesotas and Shipping Extras have sold 
steadily at full prices. City Mills Flour has 
been in some demand for export, with the 
market in buyers’ favor. Southern Flour 
has been less active; but we note no par- 
ticular change in the market, the low 
grades being still heavy, while Extras and 
Family brands bring full prices. Rye 
Flour has been in limited demand, but 
prices have undergone no change. Corn 
Meal has been less active, but prices have 
been well sustained. We quote: 


a ee eee 4 00@ 8 00 
BERGE HEL. so. ccc cqacwsccccsccs 5 50@ 6 20 
NG IEE. a8 <a nic'dh cs den shionseseey 3 50@ 5 25 
PR nc cas nkeoetedaxueanes 6 2@ 6 75 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 T5@ 9 25 
glee <: id White...... 8 25@ 9 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 8 25@ 9 00 
- New Process........00. 9 00@10 00 
Southern Flour.......... Soeneseae 4 25@10 50 
Rye Flour............. oS eee > AN 4 50@ 5 25 
RP OO is sckckeacddeeanion soeee 2 T0@ 4 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—A more active 
demand has been induced by a concession 
in prices, and considerable transactions 
have been consummated, both in lots for 
immediate and future delivery, inducing 
greater firmness at the close. Corn.—A 
good demand has obtained for export and 
consumption, under which the market has 
for the most part been firm. Rye has been 
in some demand for export and prices are 
a little higher. Barley continues devoid 
of interest, and in the absence of transac- 
tions the market may be regarded as wholly 
nominal. Oats.—With a continued fairly 
active demand the market has shown 
increased strength with every successive 
day, and at the close yesterday prices were 
in some cases 2 to3 cents higher than on 
Tuesday. Beans.—Some little inquiry has 
obtained for both Marrows and Mediums 
since our last, but only small transactions 
have occurred. We quote: 


WHEAT: 

Wihtbe Baa. 050.00 dec dhegne 200 @215 
White Western.......ccccrees 205 @210 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. nominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee........e00- 16 @17 
No. 1 Chiecago...... ssdssdeasce .) Ce 
i Slee ha ee ree oe eoeee 158 @1 60 
Amber Michigan.,...........6 — @200 
Rye, State....... bckadenpnene - 9 @ 95 
Rye, Western........... bi.-659 FO oes 
Barley..... eencemeveessonacce - —- @ 58 
Corn: 

Southern White.......ccsecees — @ 6 
Southern Yellow............0. 62 @ 68 
Western White.... ........06- 62 @ 63 
Western Yellow........ esccoee 62 @ 68 
Oats: 

Pano eeesepesenewen ooccces 4 @ 60 
See ee escanr 44 @ & 
Rejected. .....cccccccee Seoedee —- @ 8B 
BEANS 

Marrow, New....... ecephposes 270 @2% 
Modium, New.......sscccecces 285 @2 90 
White Kidney, New..........- 275 @3 2% 
Red Kidney, New...... ewocces © 20 AOC 10 
POC MIM 5 6 c58ds 08 ood cco 275 @ 300 


CATTLE MARKET.—The demand for 
Beef Cattle has been very irregular during 
the week—at times brisk and then extreme- 
ly dull, with considerable fluctuation in 
prices. The closing rates, however, show a 
slight advance. The range was 123@13{c. 
for choice Steers, to dress 58 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; 114@123c. for fair to prime 
Natives, to dress 56@58 lbs.; 8@11ic. for 
inferior and medium do., to dress 55@56 
Ibs.; and 7@9c. for ordinary to good Texas 
and Cherokee, to dress 54@56 lbs. Milch 
Cows have ruled dull at $40@70 for com- 
mon to choice. The demand for Calves 
was somewhat better, but still the market 
was unsatisfactory. Buttermilk-fed sold at 
8@44c. and Milk-fed, 48@7c. The week 
opened with a very limited demand for Sheep 
and Lambs, owing to what were considered 
the high views of holders. Concessions, 
however, could not be obtained and buyers 
finally came to terms. The sales were at 
6@7c. for commen to good Lambs, 72@8}c. 
for prime and extra do., and 44@64c. for 
common to prime Sheep. The offerings of 
Live Hogs have been light, and in conse- 
quence a very moderate business has been 
done. 


HAY.—There is a better demand for all 
grades; and, with light receipts and a scarc- 
ity of fancy descriptions, prices are strong, 
with in some cases holders asking a slight 
advance. The quotations are for North 
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River Shipping 70@75 cents, Retail quali- 
ties 70@$1, Clover 50@70, and Salt 50@60. 
Straw is arriving in large quantities, and, 
with an absence of demand, prices are low 
and weak. Old is also dull, but steady. 
The quotations are for new Long Rye 50@ 
60 cents, Old do. 60@70, Short 40@55, and 
Oat 40@50, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork has met with more 
favor, and, although the transactions have 
been light, the market has had a hardening 
tendency all through and all kinds show a 
slight appreciation. Bacon.—The demand 
has continued very light. Cut Meats.— 
There has been but little interest mani- 
fested and there has occurred no change 
worthy of mention. Lard.—With a con- 
tinued fair demand for immediate and fu- 
ture delivery, there has been a firmer feel- 
ing and rather better prices have obtained 
for all kinds. Beef has been in rather bet- 
ter request and the market has ruled firmer. 
Beef Hams have not changed. We quote: 


BEEF: 

se 8. re 1 
ee hee ee 1 
Prime Mess, tierce............ 21 
Packet, bbl.......... ey 1 
pwd Extra India Mess, tierce. .23 


QHOH 


SeSae 
S$ RRS Sssess 


a 


4 
0 
3 
Larp: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr.,#@ 100 tbs. 9 
MEMMDMIEID 50410550. 58esiea\ces 8 
POUNOE 5..05.00s000% esperencsee cf 


GOS O88 © 
onnmo Fee 
Ea 


j 6 @6 
UI ike Siicbeiinusssstaiti Ble 4 
7%@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
DomeEsTic RaGs: . 





White City, @ B.......002. rere - 54@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens).. 3 3% 
FUE TOE 5 on 55 hs sachs cccccee K@1 
ca. ee ‘ 

SEU EDEEEOIE 600.0010 p00 6620000000055 ° 38% 
No. 1 White Shavings.............. : Bi 536 
Book Stock (solid)........... rere . 34 — 
COMMON TODO «..<.c.csccccceeccsaces yi 1X¥ 


WOOL.—Manufacturers show reluctance 
about meeting holders at prevailing rates; 
but their objections are generally removed, 
and the result is sales at full market rates. 
There was really no cause for the rapid 
advance that set in immediately after 
shearing. Goods, it is true, have been and 
are selling fairly; but prices do not im- 
prove, they remaining in the same posi- 
tion they have occupied for some months, 
while manufacturers complain of their in- 
ability to force them upward. 


American XXX.......... eeeceeewe So 
“ | IR —40 
“ Mesiccasenacabsuees —38 
By OOD 6 io5s coc ccvecctcdecse —48 @—56 
CN eS error rrr eoecece —20 25 
Superfine Pulled....... © cccecces—O0 38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—18 19 
SORORINOS. 6 icaiersccde.inaesed? —27 
TORRE, COBTSE, oy 6's 2005 ripe ond —%0 24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ os 36 
er aa 9 30 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. O17 
BANGING, WSROD. sccccceccccece B22 


» Unwashed, medium.. 25 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 


(oo 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—There has been a good de- 
mand for fancy selections and State Cream- 
ery at about one cent advance. All other 
grades in plentiful supply and dull. We 
quote: 


18 
30 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 30 35 
Cal. 8 C., Uns 4 28 
99 
17 


NeEw BuTtTer: 

State, firkins........scccccccccccces 20 @21 
UGS; SRDS, BONOCE 00s o0cccegecccces 20 @21 
State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 18 
Western, Creamery.........sseeee 1 23 
Western, firkinus, choice............ 15 16 
Western, firkins, good............06 12 @l4 


CHEESE.—There has been avery active 
export demand for fancy State, which has 
materially advanced, shippers taking about 
all they can get at our quotations. We quote: 
NEw CHEESE : 


State, Factory, fancy.............0- 98{@101¢ 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ Ug@ ¥ 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 7 @8 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 7 81g 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 io 74 


EGGS are scarce and higher for all kinds. 
We quote: 


Jersey, single barrels.............- 184,@19 
State and Penn....... pede abeutase 174% @18 
Western and Canadian............. 16 61¢ 


DOMESTIC. DRIED FRUITS.—Marke} 
unchanged and without animation. Lines 
of choice Apples are firmly held, but small 
lots can be bought below quotations. 
Peaches, Berries, and Cherries are not 


wanted, as the new Fruit is expected to 


arrive soon. We quote: 


EMD 6 co ba csscsediceceecciiccacceceet 


HOPS.—The market is very dull, and, 
with holders anxious to clear out stocks 
before the advent of the new crop, prices 
continue to yield. We quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 6 @12 
Crop of 1875, Eastern.............e08 4 @8 
ONS; Ail STOWUENS 2... cicecacsccccese 2 @4 


POTATOES, Erc.—The market for Po- 
tatoes is easy, with continued free arrivals, 
The demand for shipping is very light. We 
quote: 


GOUGNGER, HET OU 5 occ ccccceccicscces — —@1 
Poe reene, nas 6c ceesev seas ek 1 62 


SEEDS.—In the absence of demand, the 
quotation of Clover is entirely nominal. 
The home trade for Timothy is expected to 
open shortly and already we notice con- 
siderable inquiry. The crop reports are of 
a very encouraging character, but no new 
Seed is expected for some weeks yet. In 
the meantime, however, there is sufficient 
stock in store to meet all likely require- 
ments. Flax continues dull. We quote: 
ee oe 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 


Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........ 225 @2 7 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 165 @1 75 


rH 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








y 
3 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am, st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

PMMONMLI oicsie, d:ateregank ss euetiies 52 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

| ery ery eee 51 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 


SE PRR ee 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

Plate OF TNCs. .ccsccccescced 38 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 
Lister Bros. Bone...........0..2-. 32 00@ 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 of 

= «« Acid Phosphate 30 OO 
of “c 33 
“ “ 

00@ 


Pure Bone Meal 

Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 

Manhattan Blood Guano........ 


Juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade wey oO phate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 





SOOO 
SSRER SESERKS RSZSRER SHRSESR 


SSSSSSSSES SSSSSES SSSSSES SSSSESY F 


















Boome FOU... oopscseeesse 45 
Rawbones Ground (pure)... 40 
German Potash Salts (25 p. By 25 
Plaster, per ton.........cecescece 9 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. gfe. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), 3kKe. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4 48{c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb.... ee 4%. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per] 5c. 
Dried Blood, per 1b @3 ¢« 
Dried Flesh, ‘ 8 ¢@, 








New and Best Teas 


ever offered to Club Organizers 
and Large Consumers. 
TEAS AT WHOLESALE prices to suit customers. 
All charges paid on $10 orders and upward. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICB-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3l and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





TEAS, COFFEES, 
BEST TD SPICES. 
Dealers, families, and consumers 
in wneeal of above articles should 





sto: Orders, by 
Soot proms | Fey Send for 
i " , x 4237. 
circulay GENTS WANTED. 





BARLOW’S 
INDIG0 BLUE. 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 
77, 79, and 81 Vesey 8t., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 


TEAS re icice Ry ag ae ol 
r’ e8 

staple article— leases everybody—Trade continually 

increasing—Agents wanted ev u here—best induce- 


THE FAMILY WASH BLURB 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





Proprietor, 
233 N. 24 Street, Philadelphia 











ts—don’t waste time—send for Cireular to 
*ROP'T WELLS. 42 Vesey 8t..N, Y.. P.O. BOX 13M, 
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Young und Oli. 


LITTLE AND BIG. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








Two little sisters once I knew, 
Dear and loving as they could be. 
Nanny, the eldest, was nine years old, 
And little Sally was only three. 


Nanny—she went to school all day— 
Knew how to read and how to sew, 

How to skate and do sums on her slate, 
And all that a girl of nine should know. 


Sally, she longed for school and skates, 
Longed to do all that Nanny did ; 

But always her mother shook her head, 
And always Sally was forbid. 


“‘Come, my darling,” Mother said, 
‘Don’t so sorry and tearful be. 
Sister Nanny is nine years old, 

And little Sally is only three.’’ 


Then a tiny fist on the table thumped, 
And baby eyes flashed angrily. 
“‘Never mind, Miss Nanny,”’ Sally cried ; 
‘‘ When I am nine, you will be three !”’ 


Oh, dear! could that happy time but come, 
And al] the world made over be— 

When we little folks should all be big, 
And the bigger people be less than we! 





THE FAIRIES’ FOURTH. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 








‘‘Iq’s no matter what my name is. I 
lost it out there. I haven’t got any.” 

‘‘She’s a leetle out,” said the old 
woman, who was feeding her with warm 
gruel, nodding her head at the poorhouse 
mistress. 

The sick girl lifted up her head. ‘‘ Yes, 
I’m out. I’m out of everything. But 
baby’s got a name. A bee-yu-tiful name. 
She is Delphine Pumpelly.” 

‘‘The land's sakes!” said the old woman, 
setting down the cup and spoon. 

«* What!” screamed Mrs. Parsons. 

The girlrose quite up in bed, and, with 
all the strength she had, called out twice: 
** Delphine Pumpelly!” 

Then she laid down in the bed, and never 
said anything more. And nobody ever 
knew what her own name was. 

For these two, a girl and her baby, had 
been brought into the poorhouse two nights 
ago, half-starved and frozen, out of the 
woods, by a man who was chopping rail- 
road ties, and had taken his ox-sled along 
to fetch home a load. He found them on 
the edge of the coaling-road, and carried 
them to the poorhouse. And the baby 
never remembered any other home. 

She grew up to be ten years old, and 
learned to read, somehow or other—nvubody 
knew how. She never sawany pictures, 
but the advertisement headings in newspa- 
pers. She never was called anything but 
** You Del.” And she had more slaps than 
kisses—in fact, a great many slaps and no 
kisses. The pleasantest thing that ever 
happened to her was hearing old Biddy 
Crogan’s stories about ‘‘fairishes,’”’ which 
she would sometimes tell Delly, when Mrs. 
Parsons had gone to prayer-meeting of an 
evening and the master had gone to bed. 

Delly liked to hear about fairies. ‘‘Do 
you s’pose I'll ever see one?” she asked 
Biddy, one night. 

** Shure, an’ ye won't. 
to this counthry.” 

‘© Why not?” 

“Oh! they couldn’t dance a bit here. 
The grass is that long they’d tangle their 
legs in wan minnit. It’s the beautiful turf 
of ould Oirland they do be wantin’ for 
rings and springs.” 

But Delly, after all, could not help think- 
ing there might be fairies somewhere; and 
when she went to drive the cows to and 
from pasture she kept her eyes and ears 
wide open, to try and see some. 

When she was ten years old the selectmen 
bound her out to Mr. Speers, an elderly 
man who lived in Nimpton. 

Mr. Speers had three sons and one 
daughter; but his wife had been dead a 
long time and Miss Maria kept the house. 

Delly’s work was to do what nobody else 
wanted to do—to brush all the boots and 
shoes, sweep the steps and walk, scour the 
brasses, drive the old cow to and from 
pasture, wash potatoes and clean vegetables 
for black Betty, the cook, keep the coffee- 
pot clean and bright, run of errands into 
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the village, wash all the napkins, towels, 
handkerchiefs, and her own clothes, pick 
up all the pins, feed the pigs, sift-the coal- 
ashes, and split kindlers. But Delly did 
not mind work. She liked work. She did 
not like Mr. Mac, and Mr. Jack, and Mr. 
Joe. They were not good to her. They 
pulled her ears, and snipped her nose, and 
called her ‘‘Pump.” This was worst of 
all. She could not bear to be called Pump; 
but when they found that out they never 
called her anything else, and before long 
everybody in the house called her so. Mr. 
Mac was lame when she first went there, 
and she had to wheel him about the house 
in a chair. He was very cross. Mr. Jack 
and Mr. Joe were twins. They looked 
exactly alike, and that made Pump more 
trouble; for if she was sent into the fields 
to find Mr. Joe, she always called Mr. Jack, 
and if she was told to give Mr. Jack a letter, 
she gave it to Mr. Joe every time, which 
made both of them angry, for if there is 
one thing people like to have themselves it 
is their own letters. 

One thing Pump did not like to do, and 
that was to black the kitchen-stove. It 
was very large and set up very high, for 
black Betty was fat and would not stoop 
over. But she always sat down in a chair 
and looked on, while Pump brushed and 
brushed, till her little arms ached and the 
blacking flew into her nose and eyes. But 
Betty never let her stop until every bit of 
the stove was shining like new; and Pump 
often wished herself back at the poorhouse. 

Now, Pump never had known anything 
about Christmas, or New Year’s, or Fourth 
of July, or any other nice day in the year, 
but Thanksgiving; and all she knew about 
that was that all the poor people had a piece 
of turkey and pumpkin-pie for dinner. 
She liked the dinner, and she used to wish 
Thanksgiving would come once a week, 

Fast Day she thought came oftenest, and 
that day they had no dinner at all. 

But after she had lived about three 
months at Mr Speers’s she heard Mr. Mac 
call one day: ‘‘Pump! Pump! Come 
here quick, you little dragon. Roll me to 
the front window.” 

And she got him to the window in time 
to see a great big ox go by, and two small 
boys, without any hats on, driving him. 

‘‘Hoorah!”’ shouted Mr. Joe. ‘“* That’s 
the feller for the barbecue on the Fourth.” 

‘‘He! He! He!” chuckled Mr. Speers. 
‘“‘That looks like Independence Day in 
airnest.” 

‘* You'll have to hurry up, Mac, if you’re 
goin’ to the barbecue,” said Mr, Joe. 

‘He’s going in the chaise with me,” 
said Miss Maria. 

‘We're all going, except Pump. She’s 
got to stay and keep Independence at 
home.” 

“Please, sir, what is Independence Day? 
Is it like Thanksgiving?” Pump asked, 
very timidly. 

Mr. Joe roared with laughter; Miss 
Maria giggled; Mr. Jack pulled Pump’s 
left ear till it made the tears come into her 
eyes; Mr. Speers grinned from ear to ear 
and called her a little fool; and Mr. Mac 
answered, with an unkind voice: 

“It’s a day when everybody stands on 
their head, and rings bells with their toes, 
and have gunpowder and lucifer matches 
for dinner.” 

Pump did not believe a word he said; 
but she kept thinking a great deal about 
the Fourth—all the more that she heard so 
much talk about it. She had to sift the 
flour the next week for Betty to make an 
ovenful of bread and biscuit, to take to the 
barbecue; she had to make a pint of 
starch for the new shirts Betty was to wash 
and iron for the men of the house to wear; 
and at night Betty held the clean, smooth 
bosoms up for Miss Maria to see. 

‘* How da shine!” said she. ‘‘ Bress my 
po’ ole soul! I neber see nottin’ so mazin’ 
good as dem look! Ki! Hi! Hi! Ho! 
Mass’ Jack an’ Mass’ Joe, dey fetch de gals 
wid dem polish.” Dey’ll shine fur’s dey’ll 
see’em. Look a dar!” and the old thing 
chuckled like a bubbling dinner-pot. 

That same night the dressmaker brought 
home Miss Maria’s new blue gown, with a 
red flounce and gilt buttons; and even 
Betty had a yellow-flounced calico come 
in from Ma’am Bettis, with three ruffles 
and a stripe of pink tape on it, for to-mor- 
row was the Fourth. 





If Pump had not known this before, she 
would have known it very early in the 
morning, for while she was sweeping the 
steps off, about sunrise, abig man, with a fat 
face, and a horn in one hand, came riding 
by on a cart. She could not see the cart 
over the high fence; but just the man’s 
head, and the horn, which he blew very 
loudly. 

After breakfast everybody got into the 
big wagon and drove off, having first 
locked up Pump in the house, and left her 
some milk and gingerbread for her dinner. 

Pump did not like this at all. So, when 
they were all out of the way, she put on 
her sunbonnet and scrambled out of the 
kitchen window, with the gingerbread in 
her pocket, and ran away. The day was 
as pleasant as it could be. The sun shone 
warm; but there was a cool wind, that 
smelt of roses and strawberries. The birds 
sung in all the trees, and the lots were full 
of daisies, that nodded their white and 
yellow heads at Pump, as if they said 
“How do you do?” It made her laugh 
out loud to see them. Big pumpkin blos- 
soms stared at her between the fence-rails, 
and a little wren scolded horribly when 
she went by the place where his wife’s 
nest was. But she did not mind all this. 
She was so happy to be out in the sweet air 
and sunshine, doing nothing but have a 
good time. She did not go on the Nimp- 
ton road, but right the other way; and 
pretty soon she felt tired, and sat down 
under the shade of some fir treestorest. It 
was close by a house; but she did not see 
that. She only saw a queer kind of box 
standing upon a bench, and bees going in 
and out of it. Pretty soon a bee flew 
bump up against her nose. He did not 
mean to; but he wasin a great hurry, and 
she was right in his way. Pump thought 
he was not civil to her; so she got up and 
went into a little green lane, that ran up- 
hill all the way till it came to the top. 
Here was a big oak tree, and she sat down 
under it to rest. 

Far away she could see the Nimpton 
churches, looking very small, indeed; and 
steamboats, with flags flying, going up and 
down the Shetucket River; and horses 
playing in the fields below, as if they had 
run away too. She leaned her head against 
the tree, feeling very warm and tired. Pres- 
ently she heard a little voice, no louder than 
& mosquito’s, say: ‘‘Ho! ho! ho!” And 
she opened her eyes, and there in the air, 
close to her, was a pretty little face, in a 
beautiful bonnet. Onlyaface. ‘‘ Ho! ho! 
ho!” it said again. ‘‘ What are you doing 
here, little girl?” 

“T’ve run away, because it was Fourth o’ 
July. Where did you come from?” 

** Tra-la-la!” sung the face. ‘I’m a fairy. 
I’m keeping the Fourth, too. Tra-la-la. 
Poppy, Fat, Skip, Hit-or-miss, Owly, Down- 
head, Daffy, come along! It’s nothing but a 
run-away girl.” And in half a minute 
seven other little heads, in hats and bonnets, 
came dancing through the air, like bits of 
milk-weed down; and all stared at Pump. 

Pump laughed. 

‘‘Haven’t you got anything but heads?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said Squab, which was the first 
fairy’s name. 

‘‘Thisisafreecountry. This is Independ- 
ence Day. We wanted to be independent, so 
we cut our bodies off.” 

‘«For Mercy’s sake!” said Pump. What 
did you do that for? You can’t dance with- 
out legs, and I thought fairies all danced.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” they allshouted. ‘‘Can’t 
dance! Ob, youstupid! Don’t the thistle-fuz 
dance every day in the cool air? See us!” 
And away they went in a whirl, up and 
down, here and there, all round—for all the 
world like a swarm of wee flies over a 
pond. 

‘*Oh, that is splendid!” screamed Pump, 
clapping her hands. At which they all lit on 
the grass-spires and stared at her again. 

“‘Do you really like it, to be without 
bodies?” she went on. 

“Like it!’ Skip gave a tiny shout. 
‘«Like it! I guess we do.” 

‘‘ We never have the stomach-ache,” said 
Hit-or-miss. 

‘*I didn’t know that fairies ever did,” 
Pump remarked, wonderingly. 

“Oh! yes, indeed. My Aunt Peapod died 
of it. Spearmint dew was in vain, though 
we gave her asnail-shell full, and seventeen 
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pennyroyal pills besides, and rolled her up 
in hot butterfly-wings, with smartweed 
blossoms on the soles of her feet. She dried 
up and blew away with clean agony.” 

** Dear me!” said Pump. 

‘‘And we don’t have corns, either,” 
chirped Poppy. ‘‘I used to have ’em 
awfully.” 

‘That was your own fault,” squeaked 
Owly. ‘Folks that ought to wear apple- 
seed shoes and will squeeze their feet into 
canary-seed slippers have to suffer.” 

“‘Owly, you’re a clod-hopper!” 

“*Oh, hush!” laughed Daffy. ‘‘We havea 
good time, any way. We don’t have to pay 
the leaf-cutter bees anything more for dress- 
making, and it is such fun to scare the 
spiders—to go bump up into the middle of a 
big web, and then, when old Spi comes wad- 
dling out to get a fat fly, to make up faces 
at him and squeal. How he does scamper off. 
We used to get our legs tangled in the web 
before and muss up our clothes.” 

** And now we can ride a wasp-back all 
over,” cried Down-head’s soft voice. 

‘« We're so light, they don’t feel us and 
get stingy, as they used to; and it’s as easy 
as nothing to steal from the bee-bags. We’re 
always ready to eat nice things, and never 
hungry. Mouths are much better than 
stomachs. Hurrah for the Fourth! We’re 
free and independent American fairies from 
this time forth. The eagle of freedom 
soars—” 

‘Oh! stop it,” growled Owly, bumping 
her hat right into Down-head’s mouth. 

‘Where do you live?” asked Pump, to 
change the subject. 

‘We'll show you,” nodded Squab. ‘“‘ Pop, 
you go and hail one of those eagles Down- 
head began to bore us with. They’re always 
flapping around Fourth of Julys here.” 
So Poppy sailed off, and came back direct- 
ly, shoo-ing a big eagle before her, as if it 
wereahen. Then they all got on its back 
and rode away, till Pump saw just under 
them ever so many little houses, all just 
alike. 

‘Oh! what little houses!” she exclaimed. 

‘Plenty big enough for heads,” they all 
cried out together. 

“But I thought you lived inside of 
flowers, and roses, and foxgloves, and lilies, 
and harebells. Biddy said so.” 

‘“‘Oh! that was in the old times,” said 
Squab, tossing her head (quite forgetting 
it was all by itself)so hard that it went 
over backward and turned a summerset. 
When it came up all right, she went on: 
‘‘Flowers were damp—no drainage at all; 
and they were sticky, too. It’s all very 
romantic to live in flowers; but give me a 
good dry house, with no pollen in your eyes, 
and no bees and butterflies coming in with- 
out knocking all the time.” 

‘‘But I never saw anybody before that 
was all head,” resumed Pump, doubtfully. 
‘“‘T mean anything but a calf; and his 
head was boiled.” Pump shuddered as she 
remembered how it looked, steaming on a 
pewter platter, at the poorhouse, with big 
dull eyes and half-opened mouth. 

‘Boiled! Nonsense!” said Owly. ‘‘ You 
never’ll be truly independent till you cut 
off your body. No more work then; no more 
errands; no more aches, or slaps, or tired 
legs, or coughs. You can sleep and eat all 
you want to. Why, you can eat even pie. 
Come, here’s a good sharp grass-blade. We’ll 
soon saw your body off, if you have the 
presence of mind not to wriggle.” 

“*Q-o-h!” screamed Pump, with all her 
might and main. And there she was sitting 
under the oak tree, and right before her a 
man, holding « horse by the bridle. 

‘* Wake up, little girl,” he said, in a loud 
voice. 

Pump rubbed her eyes and looked around 
for the fairies; but they were all gone, houses 
and eagle and all. The man spoke again: 
‘«Little girl, have you seen a wagon any- 
where all alone by itself? I have lost a 
wagon. My horse ran away and left it behind 
him. It must be somewhere. A wagon with- 
out a horse is not capable of locomotion, any 
more than a head without a body.” 

‘*Pshaw!” said a little voice in Pump’s 
ear. 

“*Yes, I have, sir,” she answered trem- 
bling, for fear lest Squab was behind her, 
with the grass-blade. ‘‘ I sawa wagon in the 
ditch by the road, just where this lane turns 
off from it.” 

So she got up and ran down the hill, to 
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show bim the way. And, to be sure, there 
was the wagon, quite safe and sound. 

‘*Little girl,” said the man, ‘‘I should 
like to give youa reward. I am the great 
Dr. Hopscotch, the inventor of Hopscotch’s 
Silver-Plated Electric Bitters, which you 
may see advertised in sylvan solitudes and 
metropolic resorts. Iam at present travel- 
ing with posters and prize packages. Each 
package contains a Flickering Grand Piano, 
or a Pameely bell, or a Philadelphia mahog- 
any lounge, or else a Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, with definitions and engravings, 
from the time of Noah down—I may say 
a perfect flood of knowledge. Take your 
choice of a package from the wagon. I 
cannot say what it may contain; but I wish 
to reward you. 

Pump stepped up to the wagon, and lifted 
out the biggest package she saw, hoping it 
had a piano inside; and Dr. Hopscotch, 
with a great smile, hitched his horse into 
the thills, buckled the reins together, 
jumped into the wagon, and drove away. 

Alas! that package was only the Diction- 
ary. But Pump borrowed a wheelbarrow 
at the next house, tilted the big book into 
it, and went around the country all the rest 
of the days teaching spelling schools, quite 
happy and almost as independent as if she 
had cut off her body. 

But she never saw the fairies any more. 





Selections. 


AT THE PARTY. 





HatrF a dozen children 
At our house ! 
Half a dozen children 
Quiet as a mouse; 
Quiet as a moonbeam, 
You could hear a pin— 
Waiting for the party 
To begin. 


Such a flood of flounees ! 
(Oh, dear me !) 

Such a surge of sashes, 
Like a silken sea. 

Little eyes demurely 
Cast upon the ground, 

Little airs and graces 
All around. 


High time for that party 
To begin ! 
To sit so any longer 
Were a sort of sin ; 
As if you weren’t acquainted 
With society ! 
What a thing to tell of 
That would be ! 


Up spoke a little lady, 

Aged five: 
“T’ve tumbled up my overdress, 

Sure as I’m alive ! 

My dress came from Paris ; 
We cent to Worth for it. 

Mother says she calls it 
Such a fit !” 


Quick there piped another 

Little voice : 
** J didn’t send for dresses, 

Though I had my choice. 

Ihave got a doll that 
ame from Paris, too. 

It can walk and talk as 
Well as you.”’ 


Still till now there sat one 
Little girl— 
Simple as a snow-drop, 
Without flounce or curl. 
Modest as a primrose, 
Soft, plain hair brushed back ; 
But the color of her dress was 
Black—all black. 


Swift she glanced around with 
Sweet surprice ; 

Bright and grave the look that 
Widened in her eyes. 

To entertain the party 
She must do her share. 

As if God had sent her 
Stood she there— 


Stood a minute thinking, 
With crosséd hands, 

How she best might meet the 
Company’s demands. 

Grave and sweet the purpose 
To the child’s voice given : 

* Thave a litule brother 

Gone to Heaven.”’ 


On the little party 
Dropped a spell; 

All the little flounces 
Rustled where they fell. 

But the modest maiden, 
In her mourning gown, 

Unconscious as a flower, 
Looketh down. 


Quick my heart besought her, 

Silently: 
** Happy little maiden, 

Give, oh! give to me 

The highness of your courage, 
The sweetness of your grace, 

To speak a large word in a 
Little place!” 


-~ ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, in “‘ Wide Awake,” 
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DREAMS. 


Ir is superfluous to think of the dreams of 
multitudes. The astonishment remains 
that one should dream; that we should 
resign so quietly this deifying reason and 
become the theater of delirious shows, 
wherein time, space, persons, cities, animals 
should dance before us in merry and mad 
confusion, a delicate creation, outdoing the 
prime and flower of actual Nature, antic 
comedy alternating with horrid pictures. 
Sometimes the forgotten companions of 
childhood reappear. 

* They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold. the faithless, and the dead. 


As warm each hand. each brow as gay, 
Asif they parted yesterday.” 


Or we seem busied for hours and days in 
peregrinations over seas and lands, in 
earnest dialogues, strenuous actions for 
nothings and absurdities, cheated by spec- 
tral jokes, and waking suddenly with 
ghastly laughter. to be rebuked by the cold, 


‘lonely, silent midnight, and to rake with 


confusion in memory among the gibbering 
nonsense to find the motive of this con- 
temptible cachination. Dreams are jealous 
of being remembered. They dissipate 
instantly and angrily if vou try to hold 
them. When newly awaked from lively 
dreams, we are so near them, still agitated 
by then, still in their sphere, give us one 
syllable, one feature, one hint, and we 
should repossess the whole—hours of this 
strange entertainment would come trooping 
back to us; but we cannot get our hand on 
the first link or fiber, and the whole is lost. 
There is a strange willfulness in the speed 
with which it disperses and baffles our 
grasp. A dislocation seems to be the fore- 
most trait of dreams. A painful imperfec- 
tion almost always attends them. The 
fairest forms, the most noble and excellent 
persons are deformed by some pitiful and 
insane circumstance. The very landscape 
and scenery in a dream seem not to fit us; 
but, like a coat or cloak of some other 
person to overlap and incumber the wearer, 
so is the ground, the road, the house, in 
dreams, too long or too short, and, if it 
served no other purpose, would show us 
how accurately Nature fits man awake. 
There is one memory of waking and another 
of sleep. In our dreams the same scenes 
and fancies are many times associated, and 
that, too, it would seem for years. In 
sleep one shall travel certain roads in stage- 
coaches or gigs, which he recognizes as 
familiar, and has dreamed that ride a dozen 
times; or shall walk alone in familiar fields 
and meadows, which road or which meadow 
in waking hours he never looked upon. 
This feature of dreams deserves the more 
attention from its singular resemblance to 
that obscure yet startling experience which 
almost every person confesses in daylight, 
that particular passages of conversation 
and action have occurred to him in the 
same order before—whether dreaming or 


waking—a suspicion that they have been~ 


with precisely these persons, in precisely 
this room, and heard precisely this dia- 
logue, at some former hour, they knew not 
when. Dreams have a poetic integrity 
and truth. This limbo and dust-hole of 
thought is presided over by a certain rea- 
son, too. Their extravagance from Nature 
is yet within a higher nature. They seem 
to us to suggest a certain abundance and 
fluency of thought not familiar to the wak- 
ing experience. They pique us by independ- 
ence of us; yet we know ourselves in this 
mad crowd, and owe to dreams a certain 
divination and wisdom. My dreams are 
not me; they are not Nature, or the not me. 
They are both. They have a double con- 
seiousness, at once sub- and ob-jective. 
We call the phantoms that rise the creation 
of our fancy; but they act like mutineers 
and fire on their commander, showing that 
every act, every thought, every cause is 
bipolar, and in the act is contained the 
counteraction. If I strike, I am struck; if 
I chase, I am pursued. Wise and some- 
times terrible hints sha!! in them be thrown 
to the man out of a quite unknown intelli- 
gence. He shall be startled two or three 
times in his life by the justice, as well as 
the significance of this phantasmagoria. 
Once or twice the conscious fetters shall 
seem to be unlocked and a freer utterance 
attained. A prophetic character in all ages 
has haunted them. Our dreams show like 
the sequel of waking knowledge. The 
visions of the night bear some kindred to 
the visions of the day. They are the ma- 
turation often of opinions, not consciously 
carried out to statements, but whereof we 
already possessed the elements. Thus, 
when awake I know the character of Ru- 
pert; but do not think what hemaydo. In 
dreams I see him engaged in certain actions 
which seem preposterous, out of all fitness, 
He is hostile, he is cruel, he is frightful, he 
isapoltroon. It turns out prophecy a year 
later. But it was already in my mind as 
character, and the sibyl of dreams merely 
embodied it ina fact. Why, then, should 
net symptoms, auguries, forebodings be, 
and, as one said, the moanings of the spirit? 
We are let, by this experience, into the 
high region of cause and acquainted with 
the identity of very unlike-seeming effects. 
We learn that actions whose turpitude is 
very differently reputed proceed from one 
and the same affection. Sleep takes off the 
costume of circumstance, arms us with 
terrible freedom, so that every will rushes 
toadeed, <A skillful man reads his dreams 
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for his self-knowledge; yet not the details, 
but the quality. What part does he play 
in them—a cheerful, manly part, or a poor, 
driveling part? However monstrous and 
grotesque their apparitions, they have a 
substantial truth. The same remark may 
be extended to the omens and coincidences 
which may have astonished us, Of all it is 
true that the reason of them is always 
latent in the individual. Goethe said: 
‘“‘These whimsical pictures, inasmuch as 
they originate from us, may well have an 
analogy with our wholelifeand fate.” The 
soul contains in itself the event that shall 
presently befall it, for the event is only the 
actualizing of its thoughts. It is no won- 
der that particular dreams and presenti- 
ments should fall out and be prophetic. 
The fallacy consists in selecting a few 
insignificant hints, when all are inspired 
with the same sense. Every man goes 
through the world attended by innumer- 
able facts prefiguring (yes, distinctly an- 
nouncing) his fate, if only eyes of sufficient 
heed and illumination were fastened on the 
sign. The sign is always there, if only the 
eye were also; just as under every tree in 
the speckled sunshine and shade no man 
notices that every spot of light is a perfect 
image of the sun, until in some hour the 
moon eclipses the luminary, and then first 
we notice that the spots of light have be- 
come crescents, or annular, and correspond 
to the changed figure of the sun. Things 
are significant enough, Heaven knows! But 
the seer of the sign—where is he? We 
doubt not a man’s fortune may be read in 
the lines of his hand, by palmistry; in the 
lines of his face, by physiognomy; in the 
outlines of the skull, by craniology. The 
lines are all there; but the reader waits. 
The long waves indicate to the instructed 
mariner that there is no near land in the 
direction from which they come. Belzoni 
describes the three marks which led him to 
dig for a door to the Pyramid of Ghizeh. 
What thousands had beheld the same spot 
for so many ages, and seen no three marks! 
—R. W. Emerson, in ‘‘ North American 
Review.” 





MESSENGERS IN THE MOON. 


ALoneG the avenue were persons moving 
rapidly hither and thither, who appeared to 
be a class of beings distinct from any of the 
orders that composed my escort. Their 
bodies and limbs were of almost statuesque 
beauty and symmetry, and the grace and ce- 
lerity of their movements delighted and 
charmed me. Their features were purely 
Grecian in character, realizing my highest 
conceptions of the elegance of classic art. 
Such as these, I imagined, must have in- 
spired, by their spiritual presence, that 
Phidias whose recovered works still form 
and will forever constitute the theme of 
eulogy among those inhabitants of the 
earth who can read the lessons of excellence 
which their study so eloquently teaches. 
But neither the art of Apelles nor the 
sculptured dreams or visions of the immortal 
Phidias could catch the grace of life as 
presented by these beings, and fix it, eter- 
pally in beauty, in their works. O, Infinite 
Spirit of Life! thy grand secret, eluding 
our highest effort to comprehend and ex- 
emplify, is and must forever remain in the 
keeping of him whose perfect law proclaims 
him God over all! The new order of be- 
ings who so largely claimed my attention 
presented a type of physical beauty that 
seemed the culmination of all that was 
beautiful around me. I could not love 
them as I already loved the gentle maiden 
by my side, whose hand clasped in mine 
was the medium through which the cur- 
rents of our tender emotions met and com- 
mingled; but they claimed, and worthily, 
the highest admiration. They were fur- 
nished with wings, or what may, for lack of 
a more appropriate name, be so called, 
although I could never Jearn that they 
served in any degree the common purpose 
of wings. The light, almost imperceptible 
ether of the moon could offer no resistance 
sufficient to make them useful as propelling 
members of the body. But all things created 
must have some purpose, somerule of action 
to mark their necessity; and the wings of 
these persons showed, by an exquisite ex- 
ample, the working of a perfect law, as 
was subsequently explained to me. They 
were messengers—an order of inhabitants 
required for the speedy transmission of the 
commands of the ruling powers to various 
points, by the most rapid means of transit 
possible to be secured. Their bodies were 
highly vitalized by food prepared expressly 
for them, which, while nourishing to them, 
would be death to all others who should 
venture to partake of it. The effect of this 
food upon their bodies secured a more 
rapid flow of the life-currents within them, 
and so highly etherealized the tissues that 
in weight, where the attraction of gravita- 
tion was so slight, they seemed hardly to 
exceed that of the sprays of dried grass 
which the winds of earth send careering 
over the plains when autumn is locking 
the storehouse of Nature. The wings of 
these superior beings sprang from the back 
part of their shoulders—produced there by 
the outflow of “the highly vitalized ether 
which pervaded their bodies—and arose 
several feet above their heads, broadening 
out on either side in diminishing substance, 
until the eye failed to see where they ter- 
minated in an effluence of light, which, 
like a radiating halo, surrounded their 











edges. The texture of these wings was like 
that of lace, gathered in thick folds at the 
connection with the body, but gradually 
becoming thinner, more gossamer-like 
in substance as it receded. Their clothing 
was thin as the lightest gauze, of ample 
folds, bound at the waist with narrow gird- 
les of white. and their feet were shod with 
sandals as light as the softest glove leather 
secured around the ankles with ribbon-like 
thongs, which terminated above in anklets 
of the same texture. On their heads were 
coronets of silver, ornamented with small 
bell-flowers, that hung over them on deli- 
cate white stems. These messengers 
moved with surprising fleetness from point 
to point, and they were gathered in vast 
numbers around the temple that seemed to 
invite my approach and entrance.—From 
‘* Me Ne,” a novel by JAMES M. STEWART, 
tn ‘ The Franklin (Mass.) Register.” 


THE BRINLEY MAZARINE BIBLE. 


AT the meeting of the Connecticut Histor- 
ical Society, last Tuesday evening, in Hart- 
ford, the chief interest gathered about the 
exhibition of one of the rarest and most 
valuable books in the world Dr. Trumbull 
brought out the Mazarine Bible, belonging 
to the collection of the late George Brinley. 
This is one of the only two copies in 
America and there are only six in the 
world. It was printed in 1455. Two years 
ago two copies were sold at auction in 
London, in the same sale, and one, printed 
upon paper, brought $14,000 gold. The other, 
on vellum, brought $20,000 gold. Usually a 
vellum copy of any work brings four or 
five times as much as a paper one; but the 
history of the Mazarine Bible raises the 
value of the paper copies relatively to those 
on vellum. Gutenberg printed the first 
copies, in 1455, and all those were on paper. 
In 1456 Faust got possession of the types, 
and his edition was partly on vellum. 
Those, consequently, are not so completely 
‘‘ original.” 

The Brinley copy is on paper—one of the 
genuine Gutenberg prints—and it is a mar- 
vel of the printer’s work. Its equal could 
not be made to-day. The ink, though four 
hundred years old and more, is as distinct 
as ink could be, and the paper is still white 
and clear. The ‘“‘register” is perfect and 
the appearance of the page far surpasses 
that of the best modern books. The first 
letter of each chapter is an illumination 
done by hand, and there are frequently full- 
page illuminations through the two volumes, 
also done, of course, by hand. These are ex- 
quisite specimens of work, and their color- 
ing is as fine and rich as it was when put 
on—finer in some cases than it could be 
made now. The work is printed in Latin, 
with a number of curious contract symbols 
in the text, used to space the lines evenly. 
Three different ways of the letter ‘‘S’— 
broad, moderate width, and narrow—are 
examples of the care taken in such respects. 
This volume was probably bound about a 
hundred years after its printing and must 
have been hidden away for centuries in 
some monastery. The Mazarine Bible was 
the first book printed with movable type. 
Its date is not given, but was discovered by 
means of certain marks upon the manu- 
scripts found with one copy. The oldest 
dated printed book is marked MCCCCLIX. 
The Watkinson Library has a copy of this. 
A curious feature of the Brinley copy of 
the Gutenberg Bible is that upon each page 
is a faint pin-mark at the top and bottom. 
This solves the hitherto inexplicable prob- 
lem of how the register had been made so 
exact; that is, how exactly the matter upon 
opposite sides of the same leaf had been 
made to cover the same space, lines, and 
margins, corresponding precisely.—Hart- 


ford Courant. 
LADIES 


WILL FIND 


SILVER WHITE 


to be the best article for 
removing tarnish from 
Silver Ware and giving to 
it an exquisite lish equal 
to new! It does its work 
quickly and effectively 
and costs buta trifle. Sold 
by Jewelers, Druggists, 
and by 


DENNISON & CO.,19 Milk St., Boston. 


LADIES! 


BEWARE ot 






















9 | $< Initations. 
LAWN TENNIS. 

The undersigned have now in stock a full line of 
imported Lawn Tennis. Also Balls, Bats,and Rules 
separate from the sets. Also alarge assortment of 
Archery, Cricket. Fishing Tackle, Base Bali, Croquet, 
Vexillo, and all out-doer games. Price-list of above 
sent on application. PECK & SNYDER. 

1234 Nassau St., New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 4! and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite ‘ Macy’s.”’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Pricelist to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 








Valuable Information about Scales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE (0, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


PERFORATED 
=P SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
DEXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 

HIBITED 


Special attention is catled to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
Retail Store 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


“Universally Approved,” 


THE “ NEW SANITARY” 
oie PORTABLE WASHSTAND 
—— prevents absolutely SEWER 
= es  gasesin bedrooms. Saves 
CARPETS from ruin. No 
pitchers or washbow!ls 
needed. Nothing to 
break, no slopping of wa- 
ter, but an instant supply 
whenever wanted. No 
plumbing or pipes. Ap- 
i plied anywhere. Send for 
Rircular, Manufactured 












and sold only by the 


N.Y. PORTABLE WASHSTAND CO., 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 
Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 


ever. 

Tt restores gray or faded hair toits youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness 
and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been found so effectua! 
or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says of it: “I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.”’° 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE, 


for the Whiskers. 

This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any other 
undesirable shade, to brown or black, at discretion. 
It is easily applied, being in one preparation, and 
quickly and effectually produces a permanent color 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 








METALLIC BURIAL CASES and CASKETS 
are air-tight, indestructible, preserving the body for 
ages, and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or body- 
snatching. In all sizes, from cheapestto most ex- 
pensive. Kept or can be procured by undertakers or 
sextons. Special attention to orders by telegraph. 

Recommended by Board of Health for funerals of 
contagious diseases. 

- M, RAYMOND, M’t’g Co. 

No. 406 Pearl St. and No. 12 New Bowery, New York. 





SEYDEL & CO.’S 


POCKET HAMMOCK. 
No. 1, Weight only 1% lbs., bears 1,300 Ibs., price $4 
A most luxurious Couch, Seat, Swing, etc. 





Circulars may be had by addressing 
McCOY & CO., 
134 and 136 Duane Street, New York. 





THE HUMAN CHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S.S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 








SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


EGONOMISE.|witson SEWING MACHINE. 


Its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. It received 





the H 
Expositions. 


hest Awards at the Vienna and Centennial 
We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 


Machines, or compete in price with Dealers selling out to 


close business, but we d 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WAR 


competition in 
ANT 


UALITY and 


with EACH MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
5 years. it makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


wanreo.} WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO, 


827 & Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.} 
Corner State & Madison Sts. Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, Cal, 








Insurance, 
HURRY UP THE INVESTIGATIONS. 


Tue Superintendent of Insurance for the 
State of New York has been making a trip 
to Canada. There are quite a number of 
men pretty well up in the life insurance 
business who have preceded the Super- 
intendent there. There is Stedwell, of 
the New Jersey Mutual, traveling under 
the name of R. L. Smith; and there are 
some Frosts and some Cases, all men 
who have been very promineat in the busi- 
ness, who seem to prefer Canada to the 
United States now. We are glad to know 
that it was not to interview these men that 
the Superintendent has been up there. 
They would not give him good advice, 
although they understand the business. 

The point we are after is whether the 
Superintendent would not better have been 
at home, looking around after more such 
men. Wedon’t intend even to hint that 
there are more such, and, in fact, trust 
that there are not. At the same time, we 
want to know, and know positively; and it 
is the business of the Superintendent to find 
out and tell us. We are perfectly well 
aware that there has been a firein St. Johns, 
and that possibly one or two jive insurance 
companies belonging to the two provinces 
to the north of us may have suffered badly. 
There is no doubt but there are a hundred 
men or more in this country who want to 
know the stamding of these one or twocom. 
panies. We could have no possible ob 
jection to his taking a half-dozen deputies 
and going up there and examining into this 
small matter all of the summer, if it were 
not that he has work to do at home that to 
us seems of about one hundred times more 
consequence. The failure of four life in- 
surance companies was about as damaging 
in its results as was the St. Johns fire. The 
loss of property was very nearly the same 
in each case. Some of the companies 
which failed had been insolvent for a long 
time; but they had not been examined, and 
so the people did not knowit. To save 
life insurance, but one course was to be 
taken, and that was for the insurance 
officer, employed and paid by the state, to 
examine the companies which were left and 
tell us their condition. This was demanded 
by every sense of right that could come 
from a state officer. It should have been 
accomplished months ago. Every company 
should have been thoroughly overhauled 
long before this, and the information given 
to the public. Instead of this, we have had 
the most meager work performed. There 
have been about three of the companies 
examined, and there are one or two more in 
progress; and then suddenly the Superin- 
tendent calls off his forces and goes up to 
Canada, tolook after some small fire in- 
surance companies, not chartered by the 
State of New York and having almost 
nothing to do with the state or its citizens. 

We insist that he had more important 
work to do at home, and that, if he expects 
to be considered a faithful official and to 
win the respect of the citizens of the state, 
he will go to work and tell us the condition 
of our life companies, as they appear after 
arigid examination. He has thus far ac- 
complished very little; and- yet he breaks 
into the one or two examinations he has 
under way and goes off with his forces to 
examine some Canada fire insurance com- 
panies. There are thousands and thousand 
of men in the country to-day who are 
anxious about their life insurance policies, 
and who want to know more fully in regard 
to the companies in which they are insured. 
They donot like to pay their premiums 
until they do know. 


Since writing the above it comes out that 
the Superintendent has discovered that the 
Universal Life, of New York City, is in- 
solvent to the extent of over a million of 
dollars. This information has been given 
very nearly six months later than it should 
have been. In the meantime its eleven 
thousand policyholders have gone on pay- 
ing their premiums in total ignorance. It 
is almost disgraceful that our insurance in- 
terests should be so neglected. If the ex- 
aminations goon at the same rate which 
has been practiced with the Universal, it 
will be about a half dozen years before 
they are all done. We must certainly 
hope that there will be no more run- 





ning off into foreign countries, hunt- 
ing after small fire insurance compa- 
nies, until our own life companies have been 
fully examined; and we earnestly hope 
that the Superintendent will wake up and 
go to work, and show that he has some lit- 
tle activity. The report on the Universal 
Life Insurance Company appears too late 
for us to give it extended notice. Here is 
another company destroyed by abominable 
mismanagement and fraud, while the offi- 
cers gorged themselves with plunder and 
deceived the public with lies. The worst 
thing is that these frauds have been going 
on for years, and the Insurance Department 
was unable to discover them. And yet 
careful observers of insurance matters have 
known perfectly well that the Universal 
was one of the most dangerous of our com 
panies, and not long ago we warned our 
readers that the prolonged examination was 
very suspicious. It had been reported that 
an attempt was making to transfer tempo- 
rarily a large amount of money to the credit 
of the Universal, so as to allow it to tide 
over its present danger and to create a fic- 
titious solvency. But the plan, if contem- 
plated, does not seem to have been consid- 
ered practicable or safe. Any one who 
would take the trouble to examine the sta- 
tistics of the Universal for some years past, 
and compare its test ratios with those of the 
companies which are beyond all suspicion, 
would have discovered long ago that it 
needed very speedy and sharp examination. 
Our thanks for this apparently thorough 
report is only weakened by our dissatisfac- 
tion at the long delay. 





THERE is trouble in the Hildise Bund on 
account of the annual dues being raised. 
The society deposits its assurance funds 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, which issues policies in 
its own name to the members, and allows 
the treasury of the society twenty-five per 
cent. commission on the premiums paid for 
the policies and six per cent. for each re- 
newal. Mr. Louis Loewy, president of the 
executive council of the society, is the 
principal active officer and receives a sal- 
ary of $2,000 a year. It is claimed by 
many members that he receives $2,000 more 
from the Metropolitan, besides other sources 
of personal benefit. Permission not being 
granted to examine the books, the com- 
mittee of fifteen passed a resolution that a 
committee of five from their number be ap- 
pointed, with power to engage an expert to 
examine them from the date of organization 
to the present moment, and also to examine 
such books of the Metropolitan as had ref- 
erence to the affairs of the Hildise Bund. 
The executive council, on being applied to 
by the committee, refused to allow an 
examination, and measures are to be taken 
to seek legal means for forcing either the 
appointment of the expert or a receiver. 
Members in Covington and Newport, Ken- 
tucky, being highly displeased by appear- 
ances, are suing the Bund forthe premiums 
on policies that they have paid. They aver 
that the Bund has no office in thestate; nor 
is it a legal body, according to the state 
laws. —Mail. 

—The Herald publishes a map of the 
lower portion of New York City, and calls 
it the ‘‘ dangerous district.” Thereference 
is to the possibility of a fire which will do 
for New York what the action of the cow 
did for Chicago, the fire-cracker for Port- 
land, and the dog for Marblehead. If any- 
thing burns New York, it will not be a cow 
ora dog. Arator a mouse has a much 
better chance. LEither one of these animals 
only needs the presence of a match and a 
basement filled with combustibles, such as 
was in the Bond Street building, recently 
burned, accompanied with a good wind, to 
set off the lower portion or any other por- 
tion of New York and re-enact the scenes 
of the burned cities. It is only a sugges- 
tion; but would it not be well for the fire 
marshal to make it a portion of his duties 
to examine into the condition and contents 
of certain of the basements of New York? 
The large manufactories and shipping- 
houses would be a good place to start; and 
he might find a good assortment of tinder- 
boxes, and perhaps some matches and 
mice, One of the great dangers which 
tbreaten New York, if not the greatest 
danger, is the immense quantities of boxes 
which are stored in all possible places, ready 
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for the goods which they are to receive. If 
The Herald will give us a picture of these, 
it will do more good than to give a picture 
of a dozen portions of the city. 


—The receiver of the lately defunct New 
Jersey Mutual has brought suits against the 
directors who were in charge of the com- 
pany before the famous ‘‘ Hope” transfer. 
He does this under the advice of the chan- 
cellor of the state. The total suits are for 
$162,000, against the following parties: 
Wm. M. Force, who was the former pres- 
ident, for $20,000; Chas. C. Lathrop, for- 
mer vice-president, for $70,000; Thos. B. 
Beddie, for $10,000; Geo. Peters, for $15,- 
000; estate of M. Wilson, for $20,000; Jer- 
emiah Counsellor, for $10,000; Jas. G. Bar- 
net, for $10,000; and John H. Case, for 
$7,000. There are a number of others who 
were engaged in the transfer, who are to 
come in for suits for a greater or less amount. 
There is no doubt but that the company 
was entirely insolvent at the time. And 
yet the old stockholders withdrew, leaving 
the company tothe management of an entire 
new set of men, almost unknown to them 
and to the State of New Jersey, taking out 
all of their stock, increased one-half. The 
new set of men left in charge of the com- 
pany succeeded in totally wrecking the 
company in Jess than three years, and now 
the present suits are brought against the 
men who put them in charge. 


—The rate of interest on mortgage loans 
has been reduced from seven to six per 
cent. by the Mutual and the Equitable Life 
Insurance Companies. This will have to 
be followed by the other companies. At 
the office of the Mutual one of the leading 
officials informed a Times reporter that the 
reduction from seven to six per cent. would 
apply not only to loans contracted in the 
future, but to those made in the past years. 
A system of discrimination would be 
followed in effecting these reductions, 
which would be only made in cases where 
the security was ample and the companies 
provided against all contingencies. All 
loans at 6 per cent. would be kept well 
within the depreciated valuations of real 
estate, and, in fact, all applications for 
loans at reduced rates would be subjected 
to a thorough and exhaustive scrutiny. The 
total of the Mutual’s loans on bond and 
mortgage on the 31st of December last was 
$60,856,200.18 (nearly 75 per cent. of its 
assets) and the present amount does not 
vary much from these figures. 


—Chief Fire Marshal Benner, of Chicago, 
thinks that there should be some means in- 
vented whereby the public generaily could 
be notified of the approach of a dangerous 
storm. Referring to a recent heavy storm, 
he said he knew for several hours previous 
that the wind and rain were coming, and, 
could the people have known it, much dam- 
age, certainly much trouble, could have 
been averted. His information was ob- 
tained by telegraph. In future, when he 
received telegraphic warnings, if by a 
system of signals—flags or some device— 
hoisted at each police-station and engine- 
house the people could be told to put down 
their windows, take in the clothes, and 
make things secure, the public, undoubted- 
ly, would be grateful. There is a hint 
here for our fire commissioners. 


—Miss Nellie Williams, aged twenty- 
two, daughter of Mr. Robert Williams, of 
Belleville, N. J., while lighting a fire, 
poured kerosene on the flames. The re- 
sult was an explosion and the throwing of 
the burning oil over the unfortunate young 
woman. Her cries attracted the attention 
of the other inmates of the house; but 
when the flaming garments were torn from 
her it was found that she was burned 
beyond the pvssibility of recovery. The 
fiesh on her lower limbs was charred nearly 
to the bone. She died three hours after- 
ward. 


—At St. John, N. B., the insurance rep- 
resentatives have signed an agreement bind- 
ing their companies to accept no insurance 
on wooden or brick-faced buildings here- 
after erected, or on any buildings hereafter 
roofed with shingles, or the contents there- 
of, within St. John. 


—The kind of buildings destroyed by the 
St. John fire were as follows: principal 
business houses, 40; banks, 6; hotels, 9; 
theaters and public balls, 8; churches, 13; 





asylums, 2; newspaper offices, 5; public 
buildings, 3 

—The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the fire insurance companies 


of the city pay about $90,000 a year fora 
fire patrol to watch the city. 


—tThe latest estimate of the loss by the 
St. Jobn fire puts the amount at $27,000,- 
000, with insurance of about $7,500,000. 





INSURANCE 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NO. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 184 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, July 10th, 1877. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TBSBIS 
DAY declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., out of the earnings of the last 
six months, payable on demand, 


SAMUEL DARBEBE, Secretary. 


18th SCRIP DIVIDEND. A871. 


50 PER C 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capita - - $400,000 00 
ele ny Se el 1,081,175 00 


Ww YORK, July 10th, 1877. 
oe BOARD oF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
CLARED 
Ist. A Scrip Dividend of 


FIFTY PER CENT. 
to 4 ed Certificates to be issued Septem- 
ber Ist, 1877 
2d. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
on 4g -¥ 7; scrip, payable o¥s 15th, 1877. 
3d. That the scrip issue of 1871 











August lith. Interest on the A. to cease after 
June 30th, 1877. 
4th. A cash dividena of 


EICHT PER CENT., 
payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
—— issued on Fire Lowe omy. 
isan. Steche 270 
Cash Assets, Jan Sate 1s - $. $15, 672 33 


din 7, 
prion V 1GaT f SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. —- oney tare. 
AN RIGHT, Treasurer. 


vary DEPARTMENT. ee. ILL., 
. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This New England Association issues policies Iim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2.000 only. [thas a regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of ¢100,000, and individual lia- 
bility of stockholders. The plan is thatof mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object,under any circumstances, in 
meg nothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ng tor their insurance as pane A goand keeping the 
* reserves’ in their own pocket 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the vast first three years of its 

existence has been less than half that of * old-plan, 
high-rate. reserve ” companies. 

Phe average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: F 

Age 18 t0 % ........+4. Stbeseenssccecess $10 39 
2 * 40 -. 12 68 











30 
The pan cost decreases with the increase of the 
membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


- .F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
gait ters JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. Cnguatt, Sec. Jou DEVEREUX, Pres 
N L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


AWBOER) OVER i000. ccccccccccccccccce --810,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly..............++++- 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 

tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. ¥ WEMPLE, Vice-Preadent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

H. Y. WEMPLE and H, B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 








» paid in cash, * 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Premiums séaueeaee pO6SaCRNS SS ARERR ONnses Nes tebe ben oeee ¥eeeee ee $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued........ ee eee $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876....... eee ee 57,1380 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - - - = $37,984,693 51 

Losses by death..... peesintebiewaweeneceeseews ec cccccccecccccccess $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on » camesied DOTOROB sis ncesn seek 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 





Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............000. 140,232 32 
ROR MOM sass <n bo wise ncheanaurcnseeeecs piausmapeweoseeueas 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total ~ ” - ~ - $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.................. «. $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
MALE AGU), 1 IAD OU) 5 occ. o(ecciss Sa Sacre o cwialoa esa ease anise sw Olaeee 9,730,529 91 
gS SA aE REFER eo nS Me ee A Aa 541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security). ........cccccccccccccceccceccs 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490).......... ccc cceeecececees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
SUDSEGUOTE GS GANS SG UG ois 6.6.5.0 50 cissonisscccaciiswicsosleav’ 432,695 40 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
MBTHINAOE) 6 0:540:0:00 0 cccesedsecdeeens mained sede De eMiecssneee es 125,027 15 
RN oc ones ow cree sicke icaminascsesecnewssesauecasaseuss 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877.......... sees cies 300,558 68—$32,780,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............ deesisinwes 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877............. A 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC........cececseecccccscccscsecs 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium...... wslnepeiecuesseroainnen .+. 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........ccccccccccccveecs 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.............66. Seapisesacecees ae $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. ¥. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111, 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876.......... SdA Gis ae wSavaen deaeinnecle $126,132,119 0 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............ wieseecees sense eric . 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H, B, CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. poerer M.D., } Medical Examiners. 





» 





QO i. 
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CONTIN fTENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 
A. 8S. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
lst January, 1876 to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
5 a are ieee 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risk _” 
Premiums m d off from Ist appre 

1876, to Bist | Sonemies. 1876..... eeee-sceeee $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,, $1,088,410 35 








= Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ...$1 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 267, 
Interest and sundr aoe oy claims due 

the Company, estimated at ....... 
Premium } ag bones Bills Sasedtvable 
Cash in Bank. 





HF OOOe woeeeenceee eeeee 


Total AMount of Assets..........+..+-$15,094,967 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
3. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
W. H. a. a Apourn LEMOYNE, 
oes CURT B. MINTURN, 





BT 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, GHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
3 GEORGE W. LANE, 


JAM Ww. 
DAVID LANE, ROBT L. STUART, 
SOROS ERNE Be Fee 
a 
JORiAH OL CN bay te 
WiLLIAM DODGE, . 2OGAC GEAL ores 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN EL, LIOTT, 
a ND. WILLIAM BRYCE 


CA A 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ PETER V. KiNG. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
8. E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1877, $5, 111,248.93 


E W. HILL Pr ident. 
Grok E NUGENT, V ice-President. 
JOHN Ww MON Aciuary etn d Treasurer. 
\° 4 and Tr . 
-G. yao "Keeeaue ecretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, June 20th.. --8373>08 
surplus over be-insurance, over..-- 165,00 
Com. = I eo Fund the past year, 
Gai nh n Ca h Surplus the past year, ers ees 
a m' wl s rplus ° 
seunaeahites «caters ack wa. «©=©38,000 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


40 per Cent. Dividends now paid as every five 
years’ expiring policy 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, Sec. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMINE THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 
It offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 

plan, dispensing with the cash reserve system as 

useless and dangerous. It charges a smal 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Warren ~ —_ York. 


Assets, Jan. lst, MBs sorncee eosese seeesecee cess + $0,491,685 
Surplus. seccsceseess 667,453 
fremiams ash oad ~{ Ay in other companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 





= Tar 
NITED SIATEW 


cary @ oe : 
INSURANCE COMPANY, eee oie name 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, arren 5 Street. 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. INCORPORATED 1880, 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 52. 
—>— ORGANIZED 1850 
The principal ou features of this Company are ABSO 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 tid HiRiALITY 10 Tita NOUR. 
SURPLUS, $820,000 All Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Policies Issued. 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY at sia ote JAMES BUELL, President. 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS | ©. P. FRAL aii taints 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES |THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
APPROVED CLAIMS LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 





























sum annualiy for expenses and allows its polic ” 
holders to pay the cost of tneir insurance in monthly 
installments as the money is needed to pay death 
losses, and its policies are never diminished by self- 
insurance deposits by the insured. The Protection 
is thoroughly solvent, having about $150,000 deposited 
with the state treasurer of illinois for the security of 
policyholders. It guarantees insurance for the full 


ongrating on the reserve 

hile it is every man’s a to insure his life, for 
the protection of his family, it is also his duty to 
obtain it at the lowest possible price consistent with 
security. He does not want to deprive his family of 
present comforts tor the sake of paying more money 


tion for your family by taking a policy in the Protec- 
tion Life Insurance Company, pay as you go, get 
what — pay for, keep your reserves in your own 
pocke’ 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO,., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital....coscsessscccaceeseee+s:1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877,....83,040,085 07 


@HO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 

CYRUS PECK, 8ec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D 

A.M. KIRBY ,8ec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
Oo DW NOTOTER Ran Reonkien Neen 














MATURING IN 1877 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN i851. 
WILL BE AT 7% 
| ple eng pee, sie, 1976-- 4: 625,054 31 
‘ard, about... ...-..... 1,045,000 00 
JAMES BUELL, - = PRESIDENT. cember Sist.1 S76 -14,458 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Amount Insured thereby eee. — 00 
rintendent Middle Department, E.W. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND. Actuary. 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
Maine. 
All Policies issued after April 1st, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the **Maine 
Non-forfeiture Law’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 


Assets, Dec. 31st, 1876........ $6,421,777 04 
ON PRESENTATION. 
No. of Policies in force De- 
BOND, Pres 

Drexel Building, Cor. Wail and Broad Sts, AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 

HOME OFFICE, _ pipmorons: OFFICE, 

AUGUSTA, EMONT ST., 
q ad Mass. 

up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 





pRacrcsl RESULTS OF THE MAINE NON-FORFEITURE LAW, PASSED FEB. 7th, 1877, ro 
RAT BY VHOLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AT AGE 30, AND DISCONTINUED AFTER 
THREE ¢ OR MORE. FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH. 


Additional | 





Frentame Png before! Tee 2 Vader 


Amount Due if Death a ng on Last Day of Exten- 
sion. 


























! 
| 
Premiums and Inter- | 
Age | Amount | est to be Deducted. Insurance 
No. Amount| me °. joe. Days. of Due over the | 
pped | Death. | Policy No. ; Amount. | Heirs. | Premiums. | 
a ee ma | 
3 | $681 33 2 | 212 36 $10,000 3 $759 87 (89,240 18 | $8,550 
4 | 908 | 34 3 170 37 10, 4 1,041 18 8,958 8.C 054) 3 | 
5 1,135 35 4 133 39 10,000 5 1,339 18 8,660 82 7,525 82 
«|. £ 46 5 99 41 10, 6 1/655 05 «| 8134495 | 61982 95 | 
7 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 | 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 95 | 
8 1,816 38 7 26 45 10, 8 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,843 26 | 
9 | 2.083 | 9 7 327 47 10,000 8 | 2,477 05 7,522 95 5,479 95 
10 2,270 8 235 49 10,000 9 2,843 24 7,156 7 4,886 76 | 
ll 2,497 \ ry 9 114 50 10,000 10 | 3,205 85 6,794 15 4,297 15 | 





DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, = © -+ es «= © # # #© = # $3,000,000 0O 
Reserve for Re-insurance <- = = 2-= = #« #= #= #® 1,834,003 10 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends | o ws 267,780 92 
Net Surplus - - - - = © = 1,041,490 75 











TOTAL ASSETS, ‘$08 8 Se SS 6 8. eee 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





































Cash in Bank atidéd enh ccuaadasteccscacetgmugdanedehdaces 46s Meidenasacaseeed $e dadnsccsecesesssodecs 17,584 33 
Bonds and Mort es, being first lien on Real ‘Bstate. ‘(worth “$4. 6i1, 500. 00);.. coccerecccce Ly Wd By: 5 
United States Stocks (market value).. «. 2,734, 

nk Stoc! 268,6 Li 
State and City Bon ir |) esaacderastiataaddndegh 6. 0 
Loans on Stocks, pa. payable on. on demand (mar 427;,5 3 
nterest due On ist July, 1877.......,,.csesscoseceecsceeeee ence 67,335 
Balance in hands of Agents................ - . 9% Py. 399 

ums due aid uncoliccted on Bolldies issued at ‘this Uitiow 22227277 mum $3883 3 
OOO so ccksccccncccathe svncaccddchcntqgtedcgecrdsasbodcsbecheensecsccceedanaceedetusgiaeae ater 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses 0 eenaes Mab JUDY, WATT. .c0.cccccccccescgeesctecccccceeecetecescecccssececce © 
WED ccecercr re ncercs crane ta enna nee - 9905-148 33 $3 
BOs cccccecctcsncccccinadsteeqoenpapccensctines sess casas ves notqas -- ccatbas .8267,780 92 


" CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 








od CULV 





Cash Capital, $200,000. Totatcasn assets, - - - - - 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - - . - - = 450,385.27 


ER, 
A. KNOWLTON, JB., 
Wi H. OVINGTON, 


B. 2. CULVER, Prea't. 


18th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1877. 


American Insurance Company 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 
Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large 


city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654. 
$882,027.92 





Cash ye as regards Policy Holders, . - - . ~ - $131,642.65 
Deduct Capital, - . . - . - : - . . - = 200,000.00 
Cash Surplas as regards Stockholders, - > . > * - - $231,642.65 


Installment Notes on hand 7, Ist, 1877, $1,711. —- os Losses paid from 1872 to 


1877, $1,112,638. 
DIRECTORS. 
Hoy. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hoy. H. N. HIBBARD, 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
M. A. HOYNE, Hon. J. M. BAILEY, 
B. B. CU 


LOYAL L. MUNN. 


‘ NICHOLAS KRBANSZ, 
OFFICERS. 
HON. H, 8. RIBBARD, Vico Pres’t. CHAS. L, CURBIEB, See’y. M. A, HOPNE, Treas. 


&. B, CURBIES, Gen’ Ag’t, 


Rie 


‘ 
i 
: 
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Farm and Garden. 


CUT-WORMS. 


CUT-worM is a name applied to various kinds 
of grubs and caterpillars which infest garden 
and field crops; but more generally to the 
numerous species of grayish or greasy-looking 
caterpillars, which feed at night, cutting off 
young plants in field or garden, and then 
hiding away just under the surface during the 
day. They are immensely numerous some 
years, asin the present, and more soin years 
following dry seasons than in those succeed- 
ing wet ones, just as the case is at present in 
many parts of the Eastern States. 

There are a dozen or more species of these 
cut-worms, all of which are the caterpillars of 
some night-flying moth, known to entomol- 
ogists under the general name of Noctuide 
They are all supposed to be natives of this 
country, and, hence, were always here, though 
probably they were kept in check by natural 
enemies until man stepped in and disarranged 
the order of Nature. 

Every farmer knows that the cut-worms fre- 
quent cultivated in preference to uncultivated 
grounds, for it is there they find food and the 
general condition of things best adapted to 
their wants and habits. They can readily bur- 
row into the soft ground, hiding away from 
the birds during the day and meeting with few 
obstacles to traveling in search of food at 
night. Moreover, they thus measurably escape 
from their most voracious natural enemies, the 
Calosomas,a genus of large ground beetles, 
which seek their prey at night. Accordingly, 
they then come in contact with the cut-worms, 
but hide during the day under old logs, 
stones, and similar rubbish. They find no such 
convenient retreats in cultivated fields, and 
consequently take themselves off to the woods, 
where they are not so likely to be disturbed. 
The same is also true of the night-flying birds, 
as few of these visit the fields for cut-worms 
or other food. There area few kinds of birds, 
however, and notably among these are the 
robin, crow, and blackbird, which have learned 
the hiding-places of the cut-worms during the 
day; and these will, if permitted, seek them 
diligently, especially while feeding their young. 

The crow, which possesses more brains, 
reason, good sense, and cunning than any other 
North American bird, and, hence, is capable of 
doing more mean tricks in proportion, and in 
this respect is no worse than his greatest enemy, 
man, soon learns how to follow the cut-worm to 
his hiding-place by the slight disturbance of the 
surface soil which he makes in burrowing under 
it, after making his nightly meal. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this theme of 
the causes which have helped to open the way 
to the cut-worms, for all know that man seldom 
stops to consider the effects of his acts upon 
other creatures so long as his own wants are 
supplied. The ravages of the cut-worms are 
but one form of the many results of blindly fol- 
lowing our own desires, without regard to con- 
sequences; and, if we have to work a little 
harder, as a penalty for our willful stupidity and 
ignorance, we have no one to blame but our- 
selves. Andin this doleful plight it may bea 
slight consolation to remember that these in- 
sects were, doubtless, created for a special pur- 
pose, a8 wgll as ourselves. 

The natural history of the cut-worms—or, 
more properly speaking, caterpillars—has been 
carefully studied by entomologists; but, as our 
space forbids the repetition of all that has been 
said about them, we shall consequently give 
only a brief epitome of their habits. 

The more common species are hatched from 
eggs laid by moths upon weeds or other sub- 
stances nearthe ground in the fall. The young 
caterpillars then enter the ground and remain 
there during the winter, feeding during the fall 
upon vegetables ; but, as they are very small at 
this time, their ravages are scarcely noticed. In 
the spring they come to the surface, and soon 
commence to cut off the tender, succulent 
plants set out or springing from seeds sown. 

By the time very hot weather has arrived— 
say from the first of June to July—the cater- 
pillars are fully grown. Then they descend 
deeper into the earth, forming for themselves 
neat little cavities, where they take a rest and 
pass into what is termed the chrysalid or qui- 
escent state. After remaining in this state for 
a few weeks, the moth bursts open the pupa 
skin and comes forth. The sexes meet, and the 
female forthwith commences to deposit her 
eggs for another generation of cut-worms. 
The moth, like the caterpillars, are most busy 
at night, and hundreds of the former will often 
fly into a room in the early part of the evening, 
being attracted by the light. 

The moths are very handsomely marked, but 
are meioly of an ashen-gray or yellowish color, 
and kn wn under many different common as 
well as scientific names. The Owlet Moth 
(Noctua clandestina, of Harris) is the parent of 
the W-marked, climbing cut-worm. The Gothic 
Dart (Agrotis subgothica, Haworth) is the pa- 
rent of the Striped cut-worm. Then again 
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Dart-bearing Rustic (Agrotis jaculifera) is the 
parent of the Dingy cut-worm, and so on with 
the Greasy, Glassy, and other species, all of 
which infest our fields and gardens.—Rural 
New Yorker, 





FARM MANAGEMENT. 


THE great secret of successful farming is 
good management. Without it there will be 
little leaks, that will waste all the profit. If we 
were to make a cistern to contain water, we 
should be very particular to make it perfectly 
tight. Should there be a hole, no larger than a 
needle, it would be in vain to fill it. There 
would be a leak and the water would all be 
lost. So, in the management of a farm, it is 
those little leaks that carry away all the profits 
of some farms. 

Sometimes—and, in fact, very often—it is the 
manure-heap that leaks. How often we see 
farmers who take no pains to save manure. 
They think that is something which is of no 
consequence. They never put any absorbents 
with the solids; and, of course, lose nearly all 
the liquids, which are of more value than the 
solids. I once asked a neighbor : 

‘“Why don’t you put some sand with your 
manure ?”’ 

“Oh !? said he, “it is too much work. It 
Won’t pay.” 

Too many think that way. Again, the leak 
may be in the care of tools. We often see, as 
we go through the country, a plow here, a chain 
there, a barrow thrown alongside of the wall, a 
eart standing by the side of the road—nothing 
in its place. Whatis the result? That farmer 
says ‘‘farming don’t pay.’’? Is it any wonder 
that it don’t, with such management ? 

Then there is another class of farmers who 
will go to all the auctions they can hearof, and 
always buy—what? A lot of old truck, that is 
of nousetothem. They think it is cheap and 
buy it, draw it home and dump it, perhaps by 
the side of the road, there to lie and decay. 
You can always tell what kind of a farmer a 
man is by the looks around his house. If you 
see the door-yard and street all filled with rub- 
bish, you will find the farm in the same condi- 
tion. A door off the hinges, perhaps a hole in 
the floor, where a cow may step through—and 
that will be a leak. It pays to keep things 
picked up. Keep that wall built up. When it 
tumbles down, don’t take a ladder from the 
barn to mend the gap; but log it up. Take 
care of your tools, your fences, your cattle, 
your whole farm. Everything around a farm 
needs the constant attention of the owner.— 
Prairie Farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


It is generally believed that no system of en. 
riching land for small gardens, with a view to 
perfection of crops, is so truly economical and 
so easily available as that of liquid manure. 
We occasionally hear of a gardener, or an 
amateur fruit-grower, who has practiced en- 
tiching the crop by use of liquid manure ; but 
itis not a common practice so to enrich our 
gardens and lawns, however ofttimes the advo- 
cacy of the practice has been written. The 
writer practiced the sprinkling of a lawnina 
dry season with weak liquid manure-water, 
and in the greatest of heat and drought has 
kept it fresh and green. In the management 
of pot plants, no course of supplying food 
equals that of a judicious use of liquid manure, 
There are in almost every family waste liquids, 
which usually go into a sewer or drains, or pos- 
sibly upon the road, where they are ef no 
avail; but if saved, by being conducted to a 
tank, along with wash-waters of the house, 
would enrich an entire garden for vegetables 
and fruits, flower-borders, etc., and the whole 
if the wash be applied regularly, and at night, 
after sunset, in moderate quantities, would 
prevent the driest weather of midsummer from 
checking vegetation. If an unpleasant odor 
comes from the tank, a little plaster (gypsum) 
sprinkled in and around the tank would keep 
it sweet and clean. Again, the use of liquid 
manure need never delay planting, because of 
manure not being on hand; but planting could 
proceed and the application of manure be made 
at leisure.—American Rural Home, 


.... We advise every man to build a hennery 
on the same principle that a farmer would build 
a barn—first, for comfort; second, for conven- 
ience ; and then add as much for elegance and 
style as he is willing to pay for. But such an 
expense should nof be carried to the business 
account, to be settled out of the profits of the 
stock ; but, rather, to the account of ornament, 
to be paid in the owner’s satisfaction at fine ap- 
pearances, The plan we would adopt for a 
poultry-house is this: Build on a southerly 
slope, if youcan. Dig out for a back wall, to 
be cemented up. Then lay upon it a shed-roof, 
the roof and sides shingled, with tarred paper 
between the boards and shingles. It should be 
ten feet high in the front and five in the rear. 
On the inside have a walk three feet wide run- 
ning the whole length, high enough from the 
ground to let the fowls under, to scratch and 





go out into the yard. Lay a floor over the rest, 
with the roosts on the back part, with the 
shelves under them to catch the droppings, so 
arranged as to be removed and cleaned once a 
week. The nests for large hens should be a 
foot high and small at the entrance, running 
back two feet. With such nests as these hens 
seldom learn to eat eggs. Fasten the nests on 
the partition which separates the walk from the 
coop. A building thirty feet long and fifteen 
feet wide may be separated into three rooms, 
large enough for twenty-five fowls to a room. 
Such a building can be put up for fifty dollars, 
and is worth as much for all practical purposes 
as the most elegant building, while everybody 
that can afford to keep good fowls can afford 
such a hennery. 


-...E, A. Ruby, of Sparta, Michigan, writes 
to The Germantown Telegraph that he has a 
desire to say something about poultry, and 
what he says is this: 

“The papers are full of poultry and their 
diseases, and how to cure them of roup, croup, 
measels, gapes, cholera, etc. I have kept fowls 
for forty years. I have lost perhaps one 
chicken or fowl for each year; not more than 
that. Ikeep the pure Black Spanish. I get 
about two hundred eggs from each hen per 
year. I keep two or three half-breeds, for sit- 
ting, as the Spanish rarely sit. I feed them 
corn, wheat, corn-meal, shorts, and milk, and 
let them have all the range they want. Never 
had a case of the diseases mentioned, nor am I 
troubled any way, only feeding them morning 
and evening. I give plenty of water from the 
the well; but my hens will not drink pure 
water when there is any manure-water to be 
found. I give two wheelbarrow loads of 
manure, put in the orchard or garden in two 
piles daily, and they scratch them until they 
are level. I donot keep more than twenty or 
thirty in a house 10x14 in the winter and about 
half that number in summer. My fowls are 
never sick and they lay all the time, except in 
moulting. I give them all the feed they want, 
and they are constant feeders of grass, when 
they can get it.’’ 


....-Keeping poultry in orchards is a matter 
that should be practiced, when possible. We 
believe that if farmers and fruit-growers knew 
the benefits arising from such management 
they would at once adopt it. Last fall we vis- 
ited an orchard in which fowls were kept, the 
owner of which told us that before the fowls 
were confined in it the trees made little or no 
growth, and only a corresponding amount of 
fruit was obtained. But what a change was 
evident now. The grass was kept down, the 
weeds killed, and the trees presented an ap- 
pearance of thrift which the most enthusiastic 
horticulturist could not but admire and envy. 
The growth of the trees was most vigorous 
and their foliage remarkably luxuriant. The 
fruit was abundant, of large size, and free from 
worms and other imperfections. This excel- 
lence was accounted for by the proprietor, who 
remarked that the *‘ hens ate all the worms and 
curculio within their reach, even the canker- 
worm.’’? He found less trouble with their 
roosting in trees than he expected, and that a 
picket fence six feet high kept them within 
bounds. His orchard was divided into three 
sections, and the fowls were changed from one 
to another, as the condition of the fowls or the 
orchard action seemed to require.—Poultry 
Yard. 


....-The Boston Herald very truly says: “‘ Facts 
are better than theories, and for those who think 
that New Hampshire agriculture has seen its 
best days, and that Mr. Greeley’s injunction, 
‘Go West, young man,’ bas been followed, or 
is likely to be very soon, it may be well to 
present a statement derived from the census 
returns of the state in question. Here then 
is the record. 

‘*In 1870 there were in New Hampshire 29,- 
642 farms, and 46,573 persons were engaged in 
their cultivation, producing crops of the value 
of $22,473,547, which is an average of $482.33 
per capita. Perhaps these figures are only 
approximately correct; but they indicate that 
it pays as well to farm even in New Hampshire 
as it does in the younger states. In Vermont 
the per capita product of the farms iv 1870 was 
$597.51; New York, $677.26; Illinois, $560.14; 
Michigan, $446.06; Indiana, $460 73; lowa, 
$544.01; Ohio, $499.35; Wisconsin, $482.36; 
Pennsylvania, $707.84; Missouri, $390.40; and 
for the whole united the average was $418.32, 
The figures can afford but little temptation to 
the younger farmers of New Hampsbire to 
desert their homes.’’ 


....White mustard was largely sown in 
France last autumn, as an aid to meet the 
penury generally existing in respect to fodder. 
It is so relished by milch cows tbat many peas- 
ants call it ‘the butter-plant.” It is sown in 
August, on the stubble, if the soil be friable, 
and harrowed in; or sometimes tbe soil is 
turned over with a skim polysock plow, five 
pound of seed to the acre. The plant can be 
consumed green till the frost arrives. Respect- 
ing the preservation of green maize in trenches, 
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discussion no longer takes place as to the 
utility or practicability of the process; but as 
to the stage when the maize ought to be cut. 
One party advocates the cutting when the 
plant is in flower, and another before the 
flowers even show. The majority inclines to 
the first view, as the maize is then not only 
richer in nutritive principles, but these princi- 
ples are more uniformily distributed in the 
plant. 


....Upon the farm of Luther Campbell, near 
Lockport, there may be seen a grapevine 
which in the year 1818, at the time Mr. Camp- 
beli’s father settled upon the farm, was a large, 
thrifty vine. It is still alive and in good bear- 
ing condition, and measures close to the ground 
forty inches around. Three feet from the 
ground it divides into two branches, one 
measuring twenty-two and a half inches’ and 
the other thirty and a half inches io cir- 
cumference. Itis aspecies of the wild frost 
grape and the extent of its spread is simply 
jmmense. Upon the same farm there is au 
apple tree which measures, one foot from the 
ground, eight feet around. The branches cover 
a circle with a diameter of fifty feet. One year 
there were fifteen barrels of good fruit picked 
from this tree and sold, leaving ten barrels more 
which were not offered for sale. 


....A writer in The Country Gentleman says: 
“T made an experiment with nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of lime (or plaster) on a couple of 
small pastures, using about 125 pounds per acre 
of the first and 100 pounds of thesecond. Ihave 
repeated the operation with half the quantity 
this spring, and can now show a growth of blue 
grass on the one and timothy on the other 
equal in depth of color to any wheat-field I have 
seen, and in quality of herbage, though not in 
hight, of course, superior to all. The pastures 
last fall were fed down bare; but to-day they 
carry grass enough to shame the best blue-grass 
fields in the blue-grass region, and I have seen 
many thousand acres there during the present 
month. This application is reported to cost 
about $6 per acre.”’ 


.... Weare told by a dispatch from Cologne 
that the German authorities have taken the 
potato field at Mulhelm, on which the Colorado 
beetle made its appearance, and covered it 
with petroleum and tan-bark and set fire to it, 
with the expectation of completely destroying 
the insect, grub andegg. The government in- 
demnifies the proprietor for the use of the 
field. We fear old stripe-back will be heard of 
again, and that some of his relations have got 
outside of that field before they smelt petro- 
leum. It is a wonderfully pertinacious insect, 
and, if it has made up its mind to see Europe, 
it is not going to stop on the Rhine, any more 
than the Germans when they wanted to see 
Paris. We know all its ways here and would 
not know how to keep house without it. 


...-The Hessian fly is making trouble in 
Michigan, and is likely to be very destructive 
another year. The Michigan Farmer discusses 
the possible ways to conquer the pest. It de- 
clares that when the fly is known to be in the 
wheat the stubble must be burned after reap- 
ing, as the insect is in the stubble. In the case 
of wheat sown in the fall, if the fly attacks it, 
which can be discovered by searching for the 
bright red or orange-colored larve, then sheep 
should be turned in, ten to twenty to an acre, 


so that the wheat will be eaten up close ina 
day or two. The sheep will do the wheat more 
good than harm. 


.... The farmer should sow his Ps, keep his 
Us warm, hive bis Bs, kill off the Js, remember 


what he Cs, take care of the Vs, pay all he Os, 
teach bis wife not to Ts, and take his Es. 
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to three weeks later than any other sort. A lim- 

ttea uantity of plants for _— KA Ys 100; $10 
er 1 h00 by express; or r y mail. 

i'M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., N. ¥- 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best ee = I jo s Bi," 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, 0: 
markets, and & healthy country. Low Prices! "Bong 

dit! 
“ie Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
New York Ome 130 J Front Street. 
th yma and Dealers are invited to send for 
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MEDAL MACHINES. 
NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTU+AL WORKS, 


First Promiame at all Cantneshetve Trials. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, Threshers 
and Cleaners, Threshers and Shakers, Clover-Hull- 
ers, Feed-Cutters, Wheel Horse-Rakes, Horse 
Pitebforks, Shingle-Machines, Straw-Pre- 
serving Rye Threshers, Portable Steam 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills and 
Presses, Dog and Pony Powers, etc. 


WHEELER bfty’ MELICK co., 


Bona stamp for ere! abe me, Sepete of Centennial 
ria 


JONEER  |Mixea — for the 
REPARED | THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 





We guarraptee 


Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €O., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve vears’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard guarante ed. For further oe. address 

PACIFIC GUANU CO., Boston; E. PHELPS, 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPENTER’ 
59 South Water St., Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N.Y. 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
“aaa i ron 1 iv 

nd for circulr as Yh descri 
ths txmous trialed Tha esc sCTiption Py eon of 


ohn and Water Sts.. Cincinnati. 





EXTINGUISHER 
Protects buildings from 
Fire ; & trees, vines, etc., 


dwelling 
without_the 





tor jarge illustrated Circular. J. A. W 2 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, Providence, R.1 





ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
DILERS HOT WATER. 


Cc. R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St.. New York. | 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
rns Block, 
eet Pe Rochester, N. ¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,8ALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
ee and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
Pronsenees superior to any 
Sewer-Pive made in m this country, 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a panosiog Tat or of Bells. 
Special attention given to C BELLS. 5 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue sent Ao 





BUCKEYE BELL SOUNDRY: 
Established in 1 
Superior Bells of Copper and +4 mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Furms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
enna Saey er Clocks, etc. Fully aaa 
lustrated Catalogue sent Fr 
Vv em. & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second § St., Cin. 











MEDICAL. 


HAMATURIA. 


MAGICAL EFFECT OF THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
—STATEMENT OF W. B. USILTON, EDITOR OF THE 
KENT NEWS, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 





For over three months I have been suffering with 
Hematuria, and anumber of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of Maryland have treated me, without appar- 
ent effect The loss of blood has a large and 
gg oy Not a gill of clear urine, t 


I write this 
~ e@ot any oneand 
obly from a sense of duty to others who may be 
afflicted iike myself. 
WM. B. USILTON. 
CHESTERTOWN, MD., June 20th, we 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 


A reliable Salve or Ointment, for the cure of dis- 
eases of the by a * of HORSES and CATTLE. Isa 
positive cure for Fore and partes Cracks, Sore- 
ness, Brittleness. Contracted Hoofs, etc., and, if 
used sa Lary 4 visa rye of disease, "as by ‘its 

oof isk ept pli Hable. elastic,and healthy. 

This IS put upin jars containing about 12 ozs., and 
each jar is carefully protected oy a Rpestetoara "box. 
Full directions on each jar. Price, $la 

This article is recommended by Dan ince; Henry 
Mace. Z. M. Hewitt, of the American Express Com- 
pany, and many 0 thors. 





SALE BY 
J. Boyp & SON, 9 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; 
BENJAMIN LANE, 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill; 
and al] Harness and Feed Stores. 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, Proprietor, 


Wholesale Dregees, vo Warren Street, 
rhe 


| (Cancer 


odin avery extensive ane 
ery extensive an 

successful ractiog at RoME,N.Y.,for Tore — twen- 
ty years. Thousands of paca a of this —— 
dreaded disease, a came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from aterrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free, 
Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. ¥. 
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For NINETY DAYS FROM DATE, 
Elegant Table Bilverware 


Can be secured 4 all o1 





with the f 


Plating Company, 704 "Chestaut Street, Phil 


ing The a Silver | 





Pure Coin 


Standard Silv er- ee Ware, will 7 to any one who receives this notice, a Set of 





to pay all charg e3, 
charges. 


ve on each spoof any desired 


g initials, packing, boxing, and express \® 
The ~~ wil be cont by express (or mail, if a have no express office), 
and delivered in your hands without further cost. These 


poons are guaranteed to be 


of the best material, and equal to the best Silver-Plated Ware made, as the following 


letter from the Company will testify : 


reice OF Nationat Siver Pratine Co., 704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
To whom it ay Concern.—The Spoons sent out under this pinathass 
we guarantee are of best auality, first heavily plated with pure nickel (the hardest 


white metal kno’ 


wn), an le-extra plate of Coin-S rd Sil dded 
top of the nickel, thus | Tendering them Srextbe ve" Poeot Bilver Pict are me 


best Silver-Plated Ware manufac- 


Ty 
tured. We will honor no order which does not tain the Sil 
will not honor the Coupon after ninety days from the date of thi nie paper. ‘ge gpm 
[Signed] NATIONAL SILVER PLATIN 


NG CO., 
estnut St., Philadelphia. 





dress a set of our pure Coin- 


other ch: 


and void. {Signed} NA 





SILVERWARE COUPON. 
receipt of this Coupon, together with 75 cents to cover all charges, includ- 
{ng express or mailing, engraving and boxing, we hereby agree to send to any ad- 
Coin-Standard double-extra plated 
Vv 


and on each Spoon engrave any desired initial. All charges are to be prepaid by 
the 75 Cake sent us, and the Spoons will be delivered at destination free of any 


arge. 
Good for ninety days from gates of ale OAT after which this Coupon is null 


ONS, 


LVER PLATING 
04 Chestnut St., Philadelp Shia. 








Should it be desired, 


any one of the following articles will be sent in 


lieu of the Spoons on payment of the following charges: Six solid steel 
nives, blade my handle one solid piece, best steel, double nickel and silver 


plated, $2; 8 


ix forks, double nickel and silver plated, 95 cts. 


If all these 


iss are desired, enclose the total charges, which will be 75 cts. for spoons, 
for for! al, 


knives, and 95 cts. for 


-170—thus securing for $3.70 


what would cost you much more in ee other way. Remember that 


each article, except kniv 
Without extra cost. 


be engraved with any initial 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


offer holds good for only brome days from 


‘This lideral 
it is to the interest of all who 
ere not debarred 
ters ordering S: 


red of the rent hey f the time 
reason e expiration of t 
ilverware should be addressed direct to 


Gate, 
benefits to see to it 
specified. 


NATIONAL SILVER PLATING CO., 
No, 704 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 1 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of suecess. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 


' not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 


that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope > 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course, 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


T took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
found my crook: da fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a qenerel rejoicing was the result 

The question now Was: hat had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
~ mind that my Oe goo1 fortune had been caused by 

ECTRO 8 N. My next step was to discover 
some means i woiek Icould combine this wonder 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. . 
made diligent search through every book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecical book, [founda way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
pt obey about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
ot 

I had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tracted Lf rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro ee icon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk tomy 
shop. a8 apptrently as wellasever. It had worked just 

in my case, producing a perfect cure. [ 
gave t 4 other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best noble seiea in all external diseases occurring ip 
that noble animal. 
epared the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
any, Office 7 i William ia” York. Sold by al) 
ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 





H, T, HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
I am forced to. make a radical change 
in my labels and wrappers. The 
Genuine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine Ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 30 Platt Street, New York. 





CELEBRATED “SALVE 








re 

Piles Bunions, ‘Warts, 
ons, Ulcers, Boils, Itch, Stings.” and alis diseases 
and Fpotone. of whatever nature. ce 25 cts. abox 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on teeaiek of 30 cts. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrison Aveuue, Boston, Mass. 


ceeies, A W s, Burn 
rye ples : Bteeren yee 





BRANDRETH’S PILLS, 


This wonderful purely vegetable purgative I have 
prepared, used, and administered for nearly sixty 
years. Itis innocent, yet effective. It removes dis- 
ease by purifying the blood. It cures fevers, in- 
reece bilious colic, diarrhceas, dysenteries, 
tu ti and hosts of diseases, in so easy 
and mild a way that many persons suppose there 
could not be much amiss to be so soon cured. Yet, 
nevertheless, they have cured thousands when given 
upto die by their doctors. Remember, Brandreth’s 
Pills cure through the Vital Power of the Blood, 
simply by purging the bowels until the disease gives 
way. Usually this is soon accomplished, because the 
pills take out all impurities from the blood, destroy 
or expel worms or other parasites,and have a tend- 
ency,in fact, to generally remove impediments to 
health from the bowels and circulation. Thus the 
seeds of decay, whether poisonous or otherwise and 
however planted in a living body, and tlie ravages of 
infectious and other diseases are cured by this med- 
icine; and these effects are attended with no danger. 
The pills are daily ased by infancy, manhood, and 
old age,and by women at all times. They do not 
disturb or shock the animal functions, but gradual! 
restore them to health. 


RECOLLECTIONS: - - 1835. 


My first case was one where the party was troubled 
with a constant pain about the stomach, but notcon- 
fined to one spot. Many doctors had been consulted, 
who all failed to relieve. I was sent for,and found 
the patient in bed. suffering great distress from pain 
about center of stomach. There was considerable 
nervous excitement and the peculiar look which 
persons who have organic disease display. 1 made 
up my mind at once that it was one or more stomach 
worms, and administered six pills in molasses, 
washed down by warm milk. I remained by the bea, 
watching the effect of the Pills. In about halfan 
hour the patient became sick at the stomach, and 
threw up a worm fourteen inches long and one and 
one-half inches in circumference. It was very lively, 
and got out of the basin on to a black tea-tray. 
Finally I caught it and put it in a bottle, and exhib- 
ited it at 187 Hudson Street, New York, for years. [ 
was permitted torefer to the patient, who lived in 
Water Street, New York,and was perfectly cured 
from that time. This was in May, 1835. 

My next case was a gentleman from Edmeston, 
Otsego County. He was afflicted with enlargement 
of the prostate gland, had consulted the great Mott 
and all the best doctors of the country, who told him 
he could not be cured. He came to me in May, 1835. 
Iexplained how the Pills would act in his case. He 
was so well content with my explanation that he 
purchased six dozen boxes of Pills and went home. 
In less than six weeks he was perfectly cured, and 
sold me hundreds of dollars’ worth of Brandreth’s 
Pills in Otsego County, New York. 








Extracts from a letter, dated Augusta, Me., ad- 
dressed to B. Brandreth, April 9th, 1876: 


TUMOR CURED. 


“For some years my daughter was troubled with a 
——— in her side, which, however, gave her no 
pain. After five or six years it increased in size and 
our family physician pronounced it a very dangerous 
tumor of the womb. He commenced to prescribe for 
the case, without helping it in the least. Her hus- 
band took her to consult the celebrated Dr. Mieggs, 
of Philadelphia. After very full examination. the 
Doctor said there was no help for her. Other physi- 
cians who were conrulted gave the same opinion. As 
the tumor increased in size, her husband took her to 
consult Dr. Storrs, of Boston, who pronounced the 
case hopeless. ‘She fer he said, ‘live some months 
or die in a fortnight ake her home and make her 
as happy as you can.’ After her return from Boston 
she grew worse very fast, with great pain and swell- 
ing of her bowels. Our physicians at home—and we 
had two—said that the tumor was of pocterhes na- 
ture and a case of cure was never known 


reth’s Pills. They had been used by a neighbor, with 
much good resulting therefrom. Upon further a 
quiry, I found tne case altogether different from 
daughter’s. Still, we concluded to give the pills, 4 
trial. God bless Brandreth’s Pils, whose effects were 
crowned with perfect success. 

“*[ gave the Pills in accordance with ba printed in- 
structions for their use. She rested a little the 
second day after giving them. This Steoe was a great 
comfort to patient and her 7am. She continued 
the Pills and ” y well; and her sleep was so sweet, 
like the sleep o childhood. Ifelt to continue the 
Pills, even though she could not be cured, was wise. 
So we used them rightalong, and we found thetumor 
perceptibly less in size and the vomiting after eating 
cured. r doctor observed the change; but paver 
asked me what I was doing for her. If he had 
should have be] bim she was using Brandreth’s Pais: 
He called rime So ew days, and wasvery careful to ex- 
plain that my daughter could not possibly recover. L 

gave her oatmeal gruel in smali may es, for tear 
ot exciting the vomiting again. ut, to conclude, 
within three months from the commencement of 
your Pills the tumor was entirely gone—a tumor 
which one of our doctors said would weigh over thir- 
wi junds. et, though the whole town of Augusta 

1 know the above facts, the doctors Ome and all 
tare a deaf ear and pooh, pooh. But my daughter is 
well and has been for six Brandiret ane tt e won- 
derful curative power of Us. 
q i) WHEELER. 


The above case, known to a whole town, will have 
no effect upon prejudiced medical men. knowing all 
the facts. They are stiff-necked. The idea of 
quackery blinds them to merit and the true princi- 
vles of cure. Medical men themselves, as a rule, are 
the greatest quacks—not the man who makes a medi- 
cine which carries out a theory and whose results 
prove its truth. 

The case above of “‘ TUMOR CURED” shows what 
a purgative can do on EVEN CONCRETE HUMORS. 
How much easier for them when the impurities are 
floating in the circulation or confined to the organs 
of the stomach and bowels. 

1 offer Brandreth’s Pills as certain, safe, and efficient 
cleansers, and which carry out successfully the cura- 
tive theory of purgation. Let bodies burdened by 
disease have the advantage of the blessed assist- 
ance. “ Purge out the old leaven, that ye may bea 
new lump.” B. BRANDRETH. 

SING SING, April 12th, 1876. 

OBSERVE.—The Genuine Brandreth’s Pilis have a 
Government Stamp, in which, in white letters, are 
the words B. Brandreth. Principal Office 294 Canal 
Street, New York, andjsold by — dealers, through - 
out the world, 
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STOVE POLISHIA 
MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Srrecs, Ne w York. 
rf Factories, ddietown, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 








(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.),- 


MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


COMBINED 

Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 

Washstand, 

Looking-Glass, 
Towel-Rack, 

and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best articie of 
Furniture made for 
Bedrooms of HOTELS, 
BOARD ING-HOUSES, 
= or PRIVATE DWELIL- 

INGS. Made only by 

AM BROSE E. BARNES, 
M’n’f’r of Furniture, 438 Pearl st., N.Y. City. 


tb BYAMER 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, 


ND 


J EWE LRY. 


A LARGE AND GENERAL ASSORTMENT, 


AT LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Price-Lists Sent on Application. 


613 BROADWAY, New York. 
The Ladd Patent 


STIFFENED 
Gold Watch- 
Cases, 


in Ladiés’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Boys’ Sizes. 


Prices Reduced. 

Manufactured solely by 
J. A. BROWN a Co., Nu. 
ll Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

— for Tilustrated Cir- 
cula 

For sale by the watch 
and jewelry trade general- 
jy throughout the United 
States and British Pro- 
vinces. 

















ex. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1833. 
Highest Medal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

ition at Paris, France, in 

—-f , and Vienns, Austria ly 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATE 


cures Dyspepsia, Gout, tism, FER 
Diseases of the Urinary and rnenial Organs, Chronic 
Diarrheea, Dropsy, Constipation, Liver Affections. 
and those diseases peculiar to Women. 

For sale by John Henry, Curran & Co., No. 9 
College Place, and Caswell, Hazard & Co., ‘corner 
24th St., 5th Ave Hotel Building, and corner 6th Ave. 
and 39th St., New. York, in cases of one conee half- 

ailon bottles. Price $5 pet case at the ye 

pring pamphlets sent to any = ess Or can be had 
by application to the gdon? firm 
THOS. GOODE. Proprietor. 
Buftgie Lithia Springs. Va. 


2 Fire leew ge” “ey of All at Centennial, Hand and Se7-Mmring. 
Save cae Do 
wis Priming = si 
s —— a ~- 4 dnviody can work them, 
have good pastime “hours, and can 
oR make money byt 
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Thousands of mothers have placed on record their belief that for all 
of the st h and bowels to which children are subject 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is the most unexceptionable of correctives and altcratives. The reason 
for this belief are obvious. It forms a delicious and most refreshing 
draught, relieves the bowels of al! acrid matter, without pain, allays fevers, 
induces sleep, strengthens digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures 
fiatulency, acts as a gentile stimulant, tones the tender nerves, and never 
gripes the patient. What family can afford to be without such a resource in 
sickness? Sold by all druggists. — 








SMITH & WESSON'S AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS. 


The improvements which 
have been made in these 
Revolvers during the past 
few years,and especially 
in those just completed, 
Lge 1 them the most sim- 

le, durable, ahd efficieat 
volvers in the world. 
They are produced in vari- 
ous — and lengths of 
barrel, of very best ma- 
terial and workmanship, 
their lock-frames, as we i 
as_ barrels and cylinders, 
being of finest steel. All 
the parts of the smallsizes, 
as well as of the larger 
ones, are perfectly inter- 
changeable, so that re- 
pairs, if any are agen iY 
may be ma 
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PAIN KILLER, 


THE GREAT 


Family Medicine of the Age. 


TAKEN INTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Complaints, 
Painter's Colic, 
Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
Sore Throat, 
Sudden Colds, Coughs, etc., ete. 
TAKEN EXTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Bruises, Burns and Scalds, 
Old Sores, Sprains, Swelling of Joints, Tooth- 
ache, Pain in the Face, Neuralgia, Rheum- 
atism, Frosted Feet, etc., etc., etc. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





to the yy for 
a a of the broken 
or missing part. The cart- 
masa used in these re- 
ers, and made ex- 
pressly for them, are so constructed as to produce the most accurate =" and a greatest penetration, 
end at pen same time capable of being reloaded with facility and econo 
be seen by the appended Report of the Commission, ther 9 wore given the Highest Award at the 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876, and they are now laseoly in use by the Governments of the 
United States, Kussia, ry i Spain, Mexico, and the Aperesing Repub! 
Address SMITH & WESSON ‘Spring ngficld, Mass. ; M. ROBINSON, 79 Chambers St., New York. 
NTERNATIO EXHIBITION, P Philadelphia, 1876. 
PHILADELPAIA, Feb. 7th, Aa the United *tates Centennial Commission has ex- 
amined the Report of the Judges, and accept the following reasons, and decreed an award in 
conformity, therewith. 


ON AWARDS.—Product—Smith & Wesson mevetving 2s eats —Name and’address of exhibitor. 
H & WESSON, Springfield, Mass. 

The undersigned, haviag examined the product herein described, podbot recommend the same to 
the United States Centennial Commission for award, for the following reasons—viz.: lts capacity as a military 
arm, the ejection of all discharged shells simultaneously, the workmanship and materials used in manufac- 
ture, its interchangeablility, together with the simplicity of its action, render it a aesirable weapon for de- 

fense or offense. 
HENRY 8S. ABBoT, W. H. NOBLE, A. sot 9 L. F. 
WALKER, Chief of Bureau of Awards; 
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DE SALDANHA; 8. C. LYFORD, Judge; FRANCIS A. 
. T. GOsHORN, Director General; J. L. ‘CAMPBELL, Secretary 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


_ WHICH WE WARRANT 
~ TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


<a 
H. KILLAM & CO., 


MS —__ 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


















THE AMERICAN PLAITER, 






































The most perfect Machine for making KNIFE, 
SIDE, BOX, and FAN Plaitin og the market. Every 
lady needs ‘one. Costs onl 2%. Sent by mail, post. 
age paid. Send fora Circular. Address 
N. Y. TREADLE M’F’G CO., 64 CORTLANDT St., New 

York. AGENTS WANTED. 


BURR senna — MILLS 











Catalogue 
and : 

Price - List 

Free. 








Y & COMPANY, 





BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 











ccs pov coma, 
"THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 
ISAAC WALKER, | uuemssi, cour 
TAILOR, oto, | 
277 shies. LONDON. ee. 
Bass, cae 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
* hroughout England as the WHITEST 
D RIBBOR, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
E reels tor 
166 FIFTH AVENUE, WN. ¥.,| “ gpancis BROWN Treasurer, 
ing business in London. 
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The Centennial Prize Medal and rare 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport,Conn. 





LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BA“~E AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DC ON ae LOWEST MAR- 


W.J. CRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has an entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE fa and kindred goods. 


FLORENCE( OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 

TWOSTOVES INONE. 
: Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney, 
flues,as it generates no smoke 
or noxious gases. ° 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 

THE HEATER ‘ 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 

The Cook, with Baker. ._ perature. 

The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Reportof the Judges: 
“Tt is simple in construction, easily managed, »=4 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THB 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—38 Union Square, na 

476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake 8t., Chi 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 


healthy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sola at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 @nd 87 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


Do You 


SLEEP 


gs. TER AAP HARTFORD WY OVEN Ww mM Mat. 
This most useful and of 
very moderate vy No bedding h ais 
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